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THE NEW NEED OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


ITHIN a week after the armistice with Germany 
was signed, French radicals began a vigorous 
campaign for proportional representation in parliamen- 


tarian elections. Shortly following, announcement was 


made in Berlin that the first constituent assembly under 
the republic would be elected by proportional representa- 
tion, and that for this purpose Germany would be di- 
vided into thirty-eight electoral districts, to each of 
which would be allotted from six to sixteen seats, accord- 


ing to the population. 

For sixty years this reform has been persistently ad- 
vocated throughout the Western world. In one form or 
another it has been adopted by several of the smaller 


nations. It now appears to be on the eve of acceptance 


in several of the major nations. Through sheer conserva- 


tism, the United States and England will most likely cling 


_to the single-member district longer than will countries 


on the continent of Europe. The dominance of two par- 


ties in this country and in Great Britain has obscured, 


although not lessened, the need for electoral reform. A 
great many Americans scarcely realize that the plan of 
representation which we employ, and which may be 
broadly characterized as election from single-member 


districts by relative majority, is only one of many feasible 


plans. The American plan has one substantial merit: 
it is simple both for voters and for election officials. Out- 
side of this, little can be said in its favor. 
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The defects of our present method of electing repre- 
sentatives, both in State and nation, have often been 


disclosed. For example, the fifty-first Congress seated 
164 Republican representatives and 161 Democratic rep- 
resentatives. The popular vote for that Congress was 
5,348,397 Republican and 5,502,581 Democratic. A Re- 
publican majority in the House was elected by a Repub- 
lican minority in the country. This is not an isolated 
instance. Even by chance, it sometimes happens that 


one party has small majorities in over half of the electoral 
districts when the opposing party has large or overwhelm- 


ing majorities in the remaining districts. The minority 
party then controls the larger number of legislative dis- 
tricts. Politicians have not been slow to realize the 


partisan advantage of such a distribution of votes, nor 
backward in creating those artificial and unfair appor- 


tionments known as Gerrymanders. There are few States 


that have not been subjected to Gerrymanders by first 
one party and then the other. Furthermore, our system 
of election from single-member constituencies, when it 
does not result in an absolute reversal of the people’s 


wishes, frequently magnifies the legislative majority of 


the successful party out of all proportion to the popular 


vote. 
An even greater evil lies in the exclusion of the minor- 
ity parties. A minority party might conceivably control 


a fifth or a fourth of all the votes in the country, and yet 


not have a single representative in Congress. Minority 
parties are able to secure representation only when they 
are sectional. Whenever their adherents are not bunched 
geographically, but are spread thin throughout a large 
number of districts, they are without voice or vote in the 


councils of State and Nation. 

Election by plurality from single-member districts 
shows itself to best advantage when two well-matched 
parties dominate the field. Each district may then re- 
semble a prize ring, wherein two candidates fight a fair 
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battle. But where three candidates contest the seat, and 
each has strong backing, the Jeast popular candidate is 


sometimes returned. That is to say: a man could be 
elected by 40 per cent of the voters in a district, although 
all of the remaining 60 per cent of the voters would have 
preferred either of the defeated candidates. This major- 
ity renders itself powerless to elect by splitting its vote 
evenly between the two more acceptable candidates. 
Were there four strong parties in the race, say, Repub- 
lican, Democratic, Progressive, and Labor, a misrepre- 
sentative result would be even more likely. 


The single-member constituency prevails generally in 


Europe, with a few notable exceptions, such as Belgium. 
But scarcely any country, except those that are English- 
speaking, permits election by relative majority. If no 
candidate receives an absolute majority on the first ballot, 


a second election is held after an interval of a week or 


two. Usually a candidate may be elected on the first 
ballot only if he obtains an absolute majority of the votes 
cast. In some countries all of the candidates who stood 


at the first election are allowed, if they wish, to stand 


at the second; but more frequently all but the two high- 


est on the first ballot are eliminated. 

One plan which has been devised to correct the un- 
certainties of three-cornered and four-cornered contests in 
single-member districts, is the alternative vote. This 


device is used in Queensland and Western Australia. 


Under it the voter is asked to express his first choice, and 
also his alternative choices. He indicates the order of 
his preference by placing the figures I, 2, 3, . . . against 
the names of the candidates. Should no candidate re- 
ceive an absolute majority on the count of first choices, 


the least popular candidate is eliminated; and the later 
choices on the ballots are distributed among the other 
candidates, and so on, until an absolute majority is ob- 
tained. This method corrects, in a measure, the evils 
of election by relative majority. However, when the 
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number of candidates runs above three, the alternative 
vote does not reflect so clear a popular verdict as when 
the voters have an opportunity to record judgment on a 
shortened list of candidates through a second ballot. The 
alternative ballot should not be confused with the trans- 
ferable vote, which it resembles, and which will be ex- 
plained later. 

Of course the chief remedy proposed for the defects 
of the single-member constituency is the creation of multi- 
member constituencies. ‘Three or eight or more single 
districts are thrown together. These larger electoral 
units return three or eight or more members each. This 
grouping permits minority and proportional representa- 
tion. Proportional representation seeks to accomplish 
two good ends, (1) to secure for minorities, even dis- 
persed minorities, a voice in legislatures, and (2) to ap- 
portion seats accurately in accordance with the strength 
of parties and factions. 


Thomas Gilpin, at Philadelphia, published the first 
systematic discussion of proportional representation in 
1844. His scheme resembled the ticket vote now used 
in several Swiss cantons. In 1857 Thomas Hare pub- 
lished, at London, a pamphlet which in 1859 he elaborated 
into a book on the election of representatives by the 
**Single transferable vote.” Hare wished to convert all 
of England into a single constituency. In 1861 John 
Stuart Mill vigorously endorsed proportional representa- 
tion, as advocated by Hare, in his “‘ Representative Gov- 
ernment.” Although in many details Hare’s plan has 
since been modified, in Anglo-Saxon countries his device 
of the transferable vote has come to be usually associated 
with the idea of proportional representation. About the 
time Hare was writing, a similar plan was independently 
elaborated in Denmark. Since these earlier proposals, 
innumerable books and articles have urged the reform. 
In 1891 a scheme of proportional representation was in- 
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troduced in the Canton of Ticino, Switzerland. Several 
other cantons have adopted it since. In 1899, after a 
painful experience with the “general ticket” (scrutin de 
liste), Belgium instituted a thorough-going plan of pro- 
portional representation. Several other of the smaller 
European countries, including Ireland, have embraced 
the plan for certain constituencies. In 1907 Tasmania 
adopted the transferable vote for all elections. Altogether 
over 300 plans of proportional representation have been 
proposed, although most of them are simply variations 
or refinements of the standard forms. 

Proportional representation requires for its operation 
the creation of constituencies returning three or more 
members. Advocates usually insist on seven or eight 
members; Lord Courtney declared he would not hesitate 
to form constituencies with fifteen members. The largest 
Belgian constituency returns twenty-two members. An 
electoral ‘“‘quota” must be determined anew at each elec- 
tion. Any candidate who attains the quota is elected. Itis 
usually found by dividing the total number of votes cast 
by the number of seats to be filled. If there are five places 
to be filled and 100,000 votes cast, the quota is 20,000. 
D’Hondt in Belgium, and numerous others have suggested 
ways of improving this method of finding the quota. 


Speaking generally, the following major plans of voting 
may be employed where constituencies return several mem- 
bers: the general ticket, the cumulative vote, the limited 
vote, the single vote, the alternative vote, and the party list. 

Under the general ticket the voter has one vote for 
each place to be filled. Each of his votes is of equal im- 
portance. The total popular vote is multiplied by the 
number of seats. That is to say, if there are five seats to 
be filled, and 50,000 persons voting, the total number of 
votes cast is 250,000. This method permits a majority, vot- 
ing solidly, to elect all of the members of their ticket. The 
plan has been tried and abandoned in France and Belgium. 
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With the cumulative vote the elector has as many votes 
as there are places to be filled, but he is given the priv- 
ilege of bunching several votes on one candidate. If 
there were six places to be filled, he could “‘plump” all 
six votes upon one candidate, or he could give three votes 
to one candidate, and three to another; or distribute them 
in any other fashion that he pleased. This method enables 
minorities, by pooling their ballots, to secure representa- 
tion. It was formerly used in England for the election of 
school boards. 

Under the limited vote the elector has fewer choices 
than there are seats to be filled. For example, if there 
were four seats the voter might be allowed two choices. 
This enables a substantial minority to win representa- 
tion. The limited vote is used in Portugal and Spain. 

The single vote is the limited vote pushed to its logical 
extreme. In Japan, where constituencies return eight 
members on the average, each voter is allowed one choice. 
Any candidate who can muster one-eighth of the votes 
will be returned. 

Under the transferable vote, the elector has one first 
vote and is also asked to indicate his second and succes- 
sive choice in the list of candidates. If any candidate 
receives more than the necessary quota on the count of 
the first choices, the second choices on the ballots are 
distributed to the other candidates. If this does not 
complete the quota of enough candidates to fill the seats, 
the lowest candidate on the list is struck off and the second 
choices on his ballots are distributed to the other can- 
didates. This process of distributing the later choices on 
excess ballots and on eliminated ballots goes on until the 
quotas of the required number of candidates are filled. 
This method, often called the Hare System, is intended 
to secure minority representation, and at the same time 
guarantee to large parties their due weight. 

The list system is employed in Belgium. There each 
party or group puts up a string of candidates. The voter 
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records his preference among the lists. He may vote for 
either one list as a whole, by marking a circle at the top; 
or for a candidate in one list, by marking a circle before 
the name. In the first instance, he votes the straight 
party ticket; and in the second, he votes both for the 
party and for a particular candidate of the party. Votes 
given individual candidates in a list also count for the 
list itself. Usually each party puts in nomination as 
many candidates as there are seats to be filled. The seats 
are divided among the lists in proportion to the number 
of votes that each list obtains. For example: suppose 
that in a district entitled to ten seats, each of four parties 
puts forward ten candidates, and that the total vote cast 
was 100,000. The quota for each seat would be 10,000. 
Suppose farther that the votes were divided among the 
four parties in this proportion: A, 51,000; B, 30,000; 
C, 18,000; D, 1,000. Five candidates would be elected 
from the A list, three from the B list, two from the C list, 
none from the D list, ten in all. The candidates whose 
names appear at the head of the list are given preference 
for the seats secured by that list, unless overridden by 
individual choices farther down the list. This method 
places great power in the hands of the managers who make 
the lists and arrange the order of the nominees. Further- 
more, the list system obviously puts a high premium on 
party regularity. 


The several methods of voting in multi-member con- 
stituencies, mentioned above, by no means stand on the 
same footing. The general ticket permits a majority 
using the “block vote” to capture all seats. It does noth- 
ing for minority representation. The cumulative, lim- 
ited, and single vote aid minorities to secure seats, but 
they fail to distribute seats proportionally. Under each 
of these plans the voters tend to bunch their preferences 
on one or two popular candidates. The other seats are 
captured by minorities not entitled to them. Since these 
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plans are confusing in their operation, they invite manipu- 
lation by party managers. A powerful party can capture 
its due proportion of representation only when the electors 
submit to rigid party discipline and divide their forces 
as directed. The advocates of multi-member constit- 
uencies have come to agree that the cumulative, limited, 
and single vote are faulty instruments. The transferable 
vote and the list system, in their various forms, are open 
to less serious strictures. In over a half century of dis- 
cussion, these two plans have come to be recognized as 
the best means, so far proposed, for securing minority 
and proportional representation. They appear to offer 
a real remedy for most of the typical defects of election 
from single-member constituencies. 

Experience with proportional representation has shown 
that so far no system is free from practical faults. Al- 
though the task of the voter is not greatly complicated, 
the task of the election official is made much more in- 
tricate. Furthermore, none of the systems has been suc- 
cessful in securing an absolutely mathematical balance of 
representation. On the other hand, these systems have 
undoubtedly achieved the main end aimed at, the repre- 
sentation of minority parties. And they have broken 
through sectional majorities. In Belgium, the Catholic 
party was formerly practically identified with the Flemish- 
speaking districts, and the Liberal party with-the Walloon 
districts. Under proportional representation the Flemish 
districts have returned a few Liberal members and Walloon 
districts a few Catholic members. Belgium restored will 
undoubtedly retain proportional representation in some 
form or other. 


A professor who teaches a course on government and 
politics in one of our American universities is in the habit 
of holding mock elections in his classes, to illustrate the 
operation of proportional representation. He has found 
that practically the same candidates are returned whether 
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the class uses the list system or the transferable vote. 
Yet of course these two major plans have each their 
own merits and defects. The value of the list system is 
greatest in a country where there were more than two 
large and independent parties; the value of the trans- 
ferable vote greatest where persons were more important 
than parties. The list system solidifies party organiza- 
tion and party management. Unless coupled with some 
plan of popular nomination, it does not give the electorate 
complete control over the selection of representatives. 

The chief merit of the transferable vote lies in the fact 
that after the transfers have been made and the count 
finished, each individual candidate has mustered nearly 
the exact numerical vote to which he is entitled. Yet 
the plan is open to a few valid criticisms. If the second 
choices on the surplus ballots for successful candidates 
are transferred “from the top of the pile,” an element of 
chance enters into the result. If all the second choices 
on the ballots of the successful candidates are counted, 
and given a fractional weight according to the number 
to be transferred, a task of mathematical intricacy is put 
upon the election officials. Again, the later choices of 
those who voted for the least popular candidates are 
given more weight than the later choices of those who 
voted for more popular candidates. In other words, the 
crankiest voters are accorded more than their due share 
of influence. Lastly, since this plan is complicated for 
the scrutinizers, it precludes the use of voting machines. 

Even the best of the plans for proportional representa- 
tion reveal minor flaws. But these flaws do not condemn 
the principle. They merely point the need for farther 
invention or modification. Above all they fail to justify 
a stubborn adherence to the single-member constituency, 
the evils of which are glaring, and demonstrated. 


Taken as a whole, the American electoral system is 
one of the worst in the world. It combines a number of 
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defects. (1) It relies purely on relative majority, and 
therefore sometimes results in the election of the least 
popular candidate. (2) It uses single-member constit- 
uencies exclusively, and sometimes reverses the popular 
verdict. (3) It excludes minorities from their due share 
of representation. (4) It narrows the field for candidates 
to their local constituencies, and thus diminishes the 
supply of political talent. To these a fifth should be 
added: it combines elections for representatives to the 
legislature with elections for executive positions and thus 
lengthens out the ballot to an unmanageable extent. Each 
of these defects may be found in other countries. But 
America takes the first place by embracing them all. In 
England, members of Parliament are elected, for the most 
part, from single-member constituencies by relative major- 
ity; but candidates may stand in what constituencies they 
like; and the ballot is short. In most countries on the 
Continent, the single-member district is in vogue; but 
the candidates have a choice of constituencies; and pro- 
vision is made for obtaining an absolute majority through 
the second ballot. The whole system in America needs 
improvement, and above all simplification. 

The rigid restriction of the field open to candidates is 


peculiar to America among great nations. In England 


and practically all countries of Europe, a candidate for 
the national legislature is free to stand in any constituency 
that he chooses. This arrangement has tremendous ad- 


vantages. It enables candidates to stand where they 
think their chances of election best. And it enables the 
party leaders to apportion candidates to electoral dis- 
tricts so that the abler members of the party will be 
practically certain of return. Because of this, the 
seat of a distinguished member of the House of Com- 
mons is almost as secure as that of a member of 
the House of Lords. Great party leaders like Glad- 
stone and Disraeli are assured of a continuous tenure of 
position. 
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In the United States the Constitution itself requires 
that Senators and Representatives be residents of the 
State which they represent. Custom, furthermore, has 
decreed that representatives be residents even of the 
local districts which send them up. The result is doubly 
pernicious. Able young men often find an aspiration to 
a Congressional career hopeless in their own districts, 
but are unable to seek support elsewhere. Again, even 
the ablest man in Congress is liable to lose his seat by a 
reversal of opinion in one district. In fact, parties some- 
times put forth unusual efforts to defeat an able leader 
of the opposition in his own district. He is barred every- 
where else. American legislatures, both Federal and 
State, are to an astonishing degree made up of men with 
little or no legislative experience. Often as many as half of 
the members of a State legislature will be green, and per- 
haps another fourth will be only in their second terms. Ex- 
perience and training are lost. And insecurity of tenure dis- 
courages good men from making politics their occupation. 

The Constitution should be amended so that it would 
allow a man to stand as readily, say, in the second Con- 
gressional district of California as in the tenth Congres- 
sional district of New York. Of course the people would 


be free to choose a local man if they preferred. But they 


should not be confined to that narrow range of choice. 
It has often been observed that our Congress is locally 
minded to an almost disastrous degree. Our national 


representatives spend a disproportionate amount of their 
time in intriguing for local advantages. They seek to 
flatter their districts by securing for them new public 
buildings, river and harbor improvements, and tariff rates 
that are locally popular. Our whole legislative process is 
vitiated by the compromises that our legislators are forced 
to make in order to get through their log-rolling schemes. 
Every national issue tends to become a counter on which 
local pork is traded. The European practice of national- 
izing legislatures is far preferable. 
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Nowhere in the world has the party manager acquired 
so powerful an influence as in America. He has main- 


tained his grip chiefly through his power to control nom- 


ination. On account of the large number of elective 
offices, nominations have a peculiar significance: they 
have become almost the center of political strategy. 
Under the convention system the great parties have 
ruled the electorate through their machines. The voters 


have been given merely a choice between two long strings 
of dubious nominees: and sometimes scarcely that in 
those sections of the country where the predominance of 
one party made nomination equivalent to election. So 
soon as the connection between party nominations and 
invisible government was perceived, there began move- 
ments looking to public control of political parties. Direct 
primaries, attempting to wrest the power of making nom- 
inations from the hands of the boss, have been widely 
adopted. But they have not met the sanguine predic- 
tions of their advocates. The direct primary assumes 
three forms: the closed primary, the open primary, and 
the non-partisan primary. Only duly registered members 
of a party can participate in a closed primary. It has 
been found to promote internal strife. The open primary 


is sometimes captured by the enemies of the party mas- 


querading as friends. The non-partisan primary is in effect 
a preliminary election, placing the regular election in the 
category of a second ballot. Indeed, all forms of the direct 
primary practically set a preliminary election, and double 


the burden of the conscientious voter without safeguarding 
his rights to the extent that a second ballot would do. 


In any general modification of the American electoral 
scheme, attention must be paid to methods of nominating 


and electing executive officials as well as legislative repre- 
sentatives. The European problem is simpler. In most 


European countries only the legislature is elected. A good 
electoral system will combine many merits. It will render 
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the task of the voter easy and understandable. It will 
not impose intricate tasks upon the election officials, nor 


invite manipulation of ballots. It will afford the widest 


possible field for political ambition. It will consult the 
preferences of substantial minorities. It will make cer- 
tain the return of those representatives and officials whom 
the people really want. 

Proportional representation has proved its superiority 


at many points to election from single-member constit- 
uencies. Some form of transferable vote would probably 
best suit American conditions. Under this plan the pref- 
erence of the voter always counts at full value. His 
vote is never “wasted,” — not even when he votes for a 
candidate who has no chance of being returned. His 
second and successive choices make his suffrage count. 
The transferable vote protects minorities and it also pro- 
tects the majority. Constituencies in the United States, 
should this reform be adopted, ought to return three or 
four or, at most, five members each. When each con- 
stituency returns many members, the task of the voter 
grows too complicated to be discharged intelligently. 
The expenses of a campaign, and the territory to be can- 


vassed, become too large. There is danger, furthermore, 


that small non-political groups, with racial or religious 


affiliations, would be too much encouraged to elect repre- 
sentatives. Particularist politics might be fostered if any 
one-fifteenth of the electorate in, say, a large city, could 


seat a spokesman in the State or national legislature. 


Four-member constituencies would achieve the ends 


sought, and would not require too radical a transition 
from familiar methods. The ballot should never, under 
any system, be lengthened so far that the voter loses sight 
of persons, and thinks only of lists of candidates, or of 


party tags. The short ballot and popular control go hand 


inhand. And proportional representation, when combined 


with the short ballot, clears the road for political talent. 
Rotanp Hucins. 





SUPERNATURALS IN FICTION 


E mind of man is a very curious place. It is a 

place in which it appears entirely logical to turn 
the professional ghost raiser, at a dollar a ghost, over 
to the police, and the same evening pay two dollars to 
see the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father walk, by way of uplift. 
It is a place in which one may be nourished on tales of 
Talking Heads and Magic Carpets, and look with deep 
suspicion on the time- and space-exceeding marvels of 
modern invention. 

There never was an age that spent so much intellectual 
ingenuity as this one in proving that there never were and 
never could be any sort of beings but men. But among 
the stories most enjoyed by human kind and longest in 
circulation, about one character in every five is a Super- 
natural, or one in every five incidents originates in a 
supernormal contrivance or attribute. Measured against 
the history of human society, any doubt that the world is 
crammed full of non-human, unordinary beings, is al- 
most as new as electricity. The farther back you go into 
good and popular fiction, the fewer humans, the more 
gods, genii and fairy godmothers, the more elixirs of 
life and instantaneous transportations. 

After an examination of the world’s fiction which has 
been enjoyed long enough to be called classic, one in- 
evitably concludes that if a story is to survive more than 
four or five generations, a liberal proportion of its ele- 
ments must be non-natural. 

Begin, for example, with Cinderella, beloved of the 
world’s childhood: There is Ella herself, the proud sisters, 
who for structural purposes are to be treated as one, the 
stepmother, and the Prince. And for supernaturals, 
there are the Fairy Godmother, the pumpkin coach, the 
magic transformation, three to four of the humans. 
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Aladdin gives us five humans against the Slaves of the 
Lamp and the Ring and innumerable magic happenings, 
and this proportion holds throughout that universal 
favorite The Arabian Nights Entertainment. In the story 
of Joseph, making one element of all eleven brothers, and 
three of all the dreams since they figured on three oc- 
casions, we still have only five to three in favor of the 
natural. In the [liad and the Odessey we have the whole 
Olympian family so placed in juxtaposition to Trojans 
and Greeks that their mutual contacts furnish practically 
the entire machinery of the story. 

So the proportion stands until after the collapse of 
Greek culture, when story making suffered an eclipse for 
several centuries. It did not rise again until the com- 
monality had provided itself with a complete new set 
of Supernaturals, saints, angels, the whole Heavenly 
Host. Within the next five or six centuries the body of 
European fiction was increased by the addition of the 
Scandinavian, the Gelic and British story cycles, each 
with its appropriate cast of superhuman characters. 
Apparently there were no important fictional inventions 
for some twelve or fifteen centuries except where Super- 
naturals could be found upon which to hang them. 

It was the Greeks, however, who gave us the clue to the 
inevitableness of the not-man elements in every really 
treasured man story. They had to be there to satisfy 
man’s invincible desire to see the wheels of the universe 
go round. 

That is an academic and wholly unreliable bias which 
explains the long life of the Joseph and Aladdin and 
Ulysses tales on the ground that they were literature. 
It would be far truer to say that they became literature 
as a result of being liked: for whatever the ethnologists 
say of the origin of these stories, there is no doubt what- 
ever that they have been popular. 

Tales of Troy existed generations before Homer en- 
closed them in the clear amber of his verse. It is the best 
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stories of any age that get the attention of the best styl- 
ists of that age. Few people read the original Mallory 
nowadays, but any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare that version of the King Arthur legends with a 
modern Tennysonian rendition, will see the process of 
decanting a popular story from the “literature” of one 
age to another visibly going on. The test of a really 
popular story is the number of times it will survive such 
rebottling. The point at which these metamorphoses 
inevitably stop is the point at which the Supernaturals 
are turned out of it. Because, as the Greeks discovered, 
the Supernaturals are necessary to make the story hang 
together. 

I do not suppose that, at the time Greek literature was 
at its best, the Greek authors believed in their Olympians 
any more than Will Shakespeare believed in the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father. But the Greeks, like ourselves, had a 
hankering to have the Universe explained. They must 
know why, as well as how, things happened. And, as 
knowledge then stood, without the intervention of the 
gods the story would not hang together. 

Precisely as we moderns go peering and poking under 
the dramatic and spectacular phases of the European 
war, to put our finger on the forces that would make it 
seem less of a delirious nightmare, so the Greeks and Tro- 
jans must have sought for some sort of reasonableness 
under the monstrous folly of a ten years’ struggle. Clearly, 
something bigger than Greeks or Trojans had been at 
work here. Otherwise there was no logic or dignity in 
human living. Why should an Achilles sulk or Ulysses 
waste himself at the court of Circe? Happily there were 
the Olympians with a known propensity for meddling in 
human affairs. 

Unfortunately for Greece, however, the shoving of re- 
sponsibility back upon the gods reached a point just a 
little beyond the capacity of the average intelligence to 
follow. As soon as the gods began to stand for abstrac- 
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tions, in the mind of the Greek writers, they ceased to be 
interesting to Greek audiences. 

No sort of literature can go on for very long, pro- 
duced outside the popular concept. When there were no 
more credible Olympians, and the laws of social evolution 
had not been offered in their places, there was nothing left 
but an unrelated jumble of incident. The end of the Greek 
gods was also the end of Greek fiction. 


‘ A few centuries later, the rise of Christianity with its 
collocation of Blessed Personages gave a new lease of life 
to the story-telling instinct. By the introduction of St. 
Anthony, the Virgin, or, saving their presence, the Devil, 
any sort of a story could be rendered logical and sound. 
For nearly ten centuries longer the world was a place 
about equally inhabited by humans and non-humans, who 
got on fairly well together. 

But with the spread of modern education the number 
of Supernaturals who could be credibly introduced into 
adult fiction, shrunk to the few who still gathered under 
the wing of Romanism. After the Reformation the Devil 
himself lost dignity. 

Dante and Milton, each in his way did what the Greek 
Dramatists had done for popular story making, and put 
an end to the use of the Christian Supernaturals as pro- 
tagonists in fiction, by taking them out of the region of 
popular concept. From that time there was nothing left 
but your honest ghost to loose the springs of human ac- 
tion. 

Though he has changed his character, the ghost is still 
so popular in story that even our remote and sophisticated 
Henry James could not forbear his own particular Turn 
of the Screw, and I have always believed that if Mr. 
Ibsen could have named the deus ex machina of his master- 
piece, The Ghost of Oswald’s Father, instead of the Law 
of Heredity, he would have made a much more popular 
business of it. 
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I have omitted the Christs out of their historic location 
in the cycle of Supernaturals, because, curiously, the 
Christs seem to have no sequence in time. Always there 
have been Christ stories, but whether they occur B. C. 
ten thousand or A. D. one, they differ only in details. 
All the other Supernaturals shape their behavior to the 
time in which they appear, but the Saviors of men have 
one story and one common behavior. 

Considered as literary phenomona this is very inter- 
esting. All the god and devil stories appear to be efforts 
to explain the gaps and inconsistencies of human destiny. 
All the Christ stories are designed to close the gap be- 
tween the Great God and Man. 

We seem to have thought of as many ways of account- 
ing for drouth, disease, sudden wealth and even death as 
there are tribes of men to think of these things. But in 
no land have we been able to think of more than one way 
of being reconciled to the Heart of the Universe. There 
have been as many Saviors as there have been people to 
need saving; but there has never been but one Christ 
plot. The only way we are able to imagine the world 
being saved is for a man to pay down himself on behalf of 
a protesting and unappreciative people. 

Consider our own supreme achievement in this line, 
the story of Jesus. Could any fictionist who ever lived 
have invented anything with so wide an appeal and so 
long a hold on time? Its humans are so very human and 
its Supernaturals so far beyond the tarnish of “natural” 
evidence. We think sometimes that modern psychology 
has disposed of the “voices” and “visions” that very 
sparely characterize this story. But who will undertake 
to set a date at which we shall positively prove that there 
are no such things as angels, and that men may not return 
from the dead? 

Actually, as a very little inquiry among your neighbors 
will convince you, the number of people who believe that 
there are no other sorts of personalities than ours within 
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the range of our environment, is small. And when you 
think of the democratic spiritual significance of the Jesus 
story, who, even at the present rapid progress of de- 
mocracy, can set a term to its sufficiency? 

So it appears that, for the most precious things we 
have our relation to the Infinite and to one another, as 
these are expressed in story form, we are still tied up to 
the Supernatural, at any rate for another thousand years 
or so. 


There is something diverting in all this, and something 
infinitely consoling. It goes to show that at bottom the 
human mind is absolutely convinced that life is not the 
haphazard affair it seems. There is an answer to the 
riddle, a string somewhere that if properly grasped will 
pull the whole business into order and beauty. The varied 
company of Supernaturals that have figured in our fic- 
tion are but the masks of a reality felt and appreciated 
but not known. And because these Supernaturals stood 
for the really vital things in human story, the rise of the 
modern novel, constructed wholly within the scope of 
things recognized as “natural,” could not occur until 
we had developed a philosophy of social evolution. 

The beginning of the movement to turn the Super- 
naturals out of fiction was noticeable almost as soon as 
the Anglo-Saxon strain began to make itself felt in Eu- 
ropean literature. It showed itself as a disposition to in- 
vest the supernatural element in powers more than in 
personages. Magic came to take the place left vacant 
by the gods, the genii and the saints. In place of Hermes 
and St. Anthony there were Merlin and Morgan le Fay. 

We had Faust, who acquired his super-normal powers 
in exchange for his soul, and Cagliostro who got his from 
nobody was quite certain where. Later we have Sven- 
gali and Sherlock Holmes as the most popular figures of 
current fiction. 

Examine any “six best sellers,” and the compelling 
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characteristic of half their heroes, you will find, is the 
ability to make the unusual happen unaccountably. The 
explanation of just how it did happen is the obliging 
author’s effort to save our face. It is the marvel which 
really interests. And if you doubt that the Supernatural 
has, though disguised, a hold upon our best literature, ask 
yourself what you will find in modern English fiction which 
for chances of longevity can be set beside The Brushwood 
Boy and They. 

The modern problem novel at which every earnest 
fictionist tries his hand, is the Homeric Epic with its 
undashed attempt to explain the incidental in man’s 
life by means of the fundamental. 

And by just as much as the modern Homer is obliged 
to refrain from personifying his fundamentals, making 
laws and abstractions of them instead of Olympians, he 
restricts his audience to those who are as familiar with 
laws and abstractions as the ancient Greeks were with 
their gods. 


If you doubt that the non-human elements, which we 
no longer call supernatural, but agree on as superusual, 
are still formative in our written fiction, you may easily 
discover how large a part they play in the tales we tell 
informally to one another. 

I do not refer to the healthy appetite for horror among 
the unlettered, with its train of “hants” and Walkers of 
the Night, but to the sort of incidents that any of your 
acquaintance might easily tell you out of their own lives, 
or their friends’. Ask, for example, for what the next 
ten persons you meet honestly believe to be genuine 
stories of any of the following: 

The “hunch.” 

The presentiment. 

The message from the dead. 

The “psychic” communication. 


You will probably find that the hunch is more widely 
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believed in than any saint or genii ever was, is much 
more of a factor in private behavior than any social pre- 
cept ever succeeded in being. 

The hunch is no doubt a universal experience, the core 
of all the guardian angels, saints and “‘familiars” known 
to story. Having outlived all these avatars, it remains in 
possession of the field. 

Remains also the fact that we do not know any better 
than we did before, what a hunch really is. 

A hunch is something that seems to tap you on the 
shoulder of your sub-conscious being and advise you that 
a certain line of conduct is the most advantageous for 
you to take. If it pleases you to call it St. Joseph or the 
spirit of your dead grandmother there is no proved reason 
why you shouldn’t. 

The presentiment probably belongs to the same class 
of experiences as the hunch. It needs only to be ac- 
companied by a strong faculty for vizualization, or for 
auto-suggested sense perception of any sort, to become 
“clairvoyance,” “audition” or “vision.” As such it 
might take the place of the Voices, Annunciations and 
Spirit Warnings of the past. But still we do not know 
how we happen to have presentiments. 

It also seems likely, from what we know of psychology 
at present, that communications from the dead or from 
living people at a distance, have common psychic ele- 
ments. Most people have, or think they have, experiences 
that come under one or the other of these two classes. 
Although all the great spiritual leaders of the past at- 
tributed these experiences to Beings — Jesus spoke of 
them as Spirits, Joan of Arc believed them to be Saints 
and Angels, and Luther reports conversations with the 
Devil — it is not the fashion to do so now except in very 
limited circles. 

What has happened, however, is that as we have dis- 
carded one personal hypothesis after another, there is a 
growing disposition to treat the experiences which gave 
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rise to the ideas of gods and devils as veridical, worthy 


of serious attention. 


The mind of man is, as I have remarked, a curious 
place. Shadows of all the great inventions, telegraphy, 
telephony, wireless, airships, submarines, have flitted 


through its dim regions since the beginning of time. 


Always they have come in the guise of imagined persons 


or powers. Hypnotism, auto-suggestion and thought 
transference figured in fiction long before they put on 
mortar board and gown. 


When you come to think of these things, fiction seems 


the truest science in the world, the truest knowing. Once 


men told stories of amulets and magic formulas. Then 
there was a period when amulets and formulas were de- 
spised as childish and incredible. Now we understand 


that the powers did not reside in the charm but in the 


user, the power of auto-suggestion. Now educators use 


both medal and formula as aids to the self-residing power. 
In regard to all these experiences are we going through 

similar phases which give rise to the assumption of beings 

not ourselves? Shall we come to a realization of these 


experiences as extensions of ourselves and our own powers 


far beyond our former limited conceptions of ourselves? 
Is the hunch not so much the advice of a friendly and com- 
municable outsider, as an accidental use of a poorly de- 
veloped faculty? Do the dead really send us messages, 


or have we some rudimentary sense by which we become 


faintly aware of a world filled, as we have always believed 


it, with other Beings. 

Then there are the Christ stories: all the saviors of 
mankind, Buddha, Prometheus, Quetzacoatl Why do 
we never change the pattern in all these reincarnations? 


Is it because there is something about the pattern as in- 


evitable as the sum of the other two angles in a right 
angled triangle? Is it possibly, because there isn’t any 
other pattern whereby men may be saved? 
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I have been thinking of these things rather frequently 


since the war, seeing men on all sides seeking for a new 


expression of reality. 


I have asked what a fictionist might have to contribute, 
and I am struck as never before with the prophetic power 
of fiction in the realm of things that matter most to 


people at large. I have seen it point the direction of 


man’s exploration of the material universe, the lands 


under the rim of the sea, the flying carpet through the 
air. I do not know any reason why fiction should prove 
any less the prophet in the realm of the spirit. Could we, 


indeed, have such an appetite for fiction if it were not the 


first course of the final truth? 


It gives at least, a new zest to reading, to think that 
this might prove to be the case. 
Mary AusrtTIN. 





AS TO SHARING FAIRLY 


HE unrest among the wage-earners is largely due 
to the belief that they do not get a fair share of the 
returns from their industry. Some of their leaders claim 
that all wealth is the product of labor, and that therefore 
labor should have it all. The word “‘labor” should include 
the inventor who devises machinery for cheapening 
production; the scientific man who investigates the de- 
posits of mineral wealth and the sources of agricultural 
wealth; the engineer who designs the appliances for mining 
and cultivation and transportation; the captain of indus- 
try who organizes and directs the complicated processes of 
production and distribution. The natural wealth of the 
earth is useless as it exists in a state of nature. The great 
coal beds of China have not warmed the shivering China- 
man, because they have not been mined. The oil de- 
posits of the United States, of Mexico, Turkey and 
Russia, were useless until about sixty years ago, when 
scientific men studied them, and invented processes by 
which the crude oil could be refined and its manifold 
products applied to the use of man. The electric current 
has.always been within reach, but it required the skill of 
scientists to develop its latent force, and apply it to the 
transmission of intelligence, power and light. Directive 
skill is also needed : for want of it in vast countries like China 
or India famine has sometimes prevailed in one province, 
while there was plenty in another. The scientists and the 
captains of industry are just as essential to the production 
of wealth as the mechanic. The latter is of very limited 
use without the former. The people of China are proba- 
bly the most industrious in the world, and yet the Chinese 
suffer hardship, poverty and cold to a degree unknown in 
America or Europe. 
The researches of the census takers in 1910 put Amer- 
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icans in a position to judge with some accuracy of the 
proportion of the product of manufactures which in that 
census year went to the workmen. The following is a 
summary of these returns: 


$20, 767,546,000 


Wages (16 11/20%) $ 3,4345734,000 
Salaries (4 11/20%) 940,900,000 
Cost of Material (58 14/20%)12,194,019,000 
Misc. Expenses (9 8/20%).. 1,955,773,000 


$18,525,426,000 


Balance for Manufacturers $ 2,242,120,000 


This balance is 10 16/20% of the value of the product. 
Out of this, interest on capital and wear and tear have to 
be met. The employees, in wages and salaries, get 
21 2/20% net,—just about twice what the manufacturers 
get. 

But this statement inadequately represents the portion 
of the product that has fallen to the workman. It will be 
noticed that the cost of material was more than half the 
value of the finished product. Of this cost, a large per- 
centage went to the workman, just how large the census 
does not disclose. Again, the cost of transportation is a 
considerable item of the miscellaneous expenses. Of this 
a large proportion went to engineers, trainmen, conduc- 
tors, and the rest. Just how large a percentage this is, the 
census again does not tell us, but it was very considerable. 
The amount paid to these men has been steadily increas- 
ing. It has doubled since 1910. It has increased to such 
an extent in New York City that Mr. Shonts, the president 
of the Interborough, assured us just before he died, that 
the wages to its employees amounted to about seventy 
per cent of the operating expense of the road, and that 
there had ceased to be any profit in its operation. 

Another rapidly increasing item of expense to the 
manufacturer is in taxes. In cities these taxes are very 
largely expended for the benefit of the workingmen and 
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their families. The tax reports for New York City, for 
example, show that in 1917 $44,210,209, or 21%% of the 
whole, was expended for public schools, colleges and 
libraries; $3,106,005, or 114%, was expended for recrea- 
tion, science and art; $17,405,290, or 84%, was ex- 
pended for health and sanitation. For hospitals, asylums 
and child welfare, $11,362,905, or 53%4%. In 1918 the 
amounts expended were larger; the percentages were 
about the same. In addition to the amount of these 
direct expenditures, the amount paid in each year for 
interest on the city debt, and for its redemption, was very 
large, amounting in the first year to $59,744,568, and 
in the later year to $65,590,460; in one case about 29%, 
and in the other about 28%. This debt was principally 
incurred for the construction of railways belonging to the 
city, and for the provision of a water supply. The benefit 
of this largely goes to the workingman. The rich use 
automobiles, and could buy water for themselves, if they 
chose, as they do now in some countries where the public 
water supply is inadequate. 

In considering the share that actually goes to the hold- 
ers of the capital invested, it must be remembered that 
wages are paid before there is any return to capital. 
When steel is manufactured, the men are paid weekly or 
monthly, but always before the product of their industry 
is marketed and paid for. Wages are always a preferred 
claim. This rule has for centuries been applied by the 
courts in the case of seamen’s wages, and in the United 
States has been made by statute applicable to wage- 
earners generally. 

Another privilege which is given by law to the wage- 
earner is practical exemption from direct taxation. He 
pays some tax indirectly when he buys any article whose 
production or sale has been taxed. All men do this, the 
rich and the poor alike. But the wage-earner as a rule 
pays no direct taxes. The income tax law expressly 
exempts all heads of families whose income is not over 
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two thousand dollars; the single man is exempted when 
his income is not over a thousand dollars. If a wage- 
earner has by industry and thrift accumulated capital 
enough, his income from this becomes the subject of direct 
taxation. Even in this case it is exempt to the amount 
before mentioned. The income tax returns for the fiscal 
year 1917 show the following in regard to persons having 
a taxable income (over and above the exemption) of not 
over five thousand dollars: 


Income: No. of Persons: Aggregate Income: 
$1,000 to $2,000 1,640,758 $2,461,137,000 
$2,000 to $3,000 838,707 $2,064,977,328 
$3,000 to $5,000 $2,115,864,601 


Total no. of persons having 
taxable incomes under 


$6,641,978,929 


To this total must be added the portions of the income 
exempted from income tax. Averaging the proportion of 
persons who are not heads of families and are only entitled 
to an exemption of $1,000, we find that in the classes 
just stated the exemption amounted to $5,646,138,000. 
With this addition the total incomes of persons report- 
ing and having an income of less than $5,000 over and 
above the exemption just stated, amounted in 1917 to 
$12,288,116,929 — over twelve billion dollars. 

The same returns show that there were in 1917, 441,562 
persons in the United States having taxable incomes of 
$5,000 and upwards, amounting in all to $7,010,224,278 — 
above seven billion dollars. Making a similar average for 
the proportion of these who were not heads of families 
(one-seventh) we find that their income, exempted 
for the reason before mentioned, was approximately 
$820,044,000. The total is $7,830,268,278. If this income 
were equally divided among the 20,880,860 householders 
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in the United States in 1917, it would give to each only 
$7.19 a week — about a dollar a day for the average family 
of five, and about twenty cents a day for each person.* 

If such a division were attempted, it would kill the 
goose that now lays the golden egg. There would be 
nothing to divide after the first year. The productive 
property from which income proceeds requires skilful 
management to make it productive. The executive and 
inventive ability which alone can make such management 
effective is stimulated and developed by the prizes which 
under our present system success brings with it. Under 
a system which deprived skill and energy of their legiti- 
mate reward, they would cease their activity and there 
would be no surplus to divide. The few great material 
prizes have gone to the most skilful, the most energetic, 
the most efficient. But the material benefits they have 
conferred upon the great majority far exceed in amount 
and value the prizes they have gained. These dazzle, but 
their fruit is widely distributed, and gives more happiness 
than the prizes. The expenditure of the rich becomes the 
income of their employees. The wages, for example, of 
the gardener who cultivates the beautiful garden, are paid 
by the rich man. They are the livelihood of the one, the 
expense of the other. Often the gardener enjoys the 
garden more than the employer. The artist shares the 
price of the picture, the author that of the book. And 
the artist and the author have real satisfaction in their 
work itself. The greatest good to the greatest number will 
be realized only when all citizens unite, each one to do his 
best, in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and friendly sym- 
pathy. 


* In the statistics published by the United States Government the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue does not apportion among the different classes of 
taxpayers the income from dividends. The tax on these is paid direct by the 
corporation. It may fairly be inferred that if they were apportioned the divi- 
sion would be in much the same ratio as that of other sources of income from 
investments. The proportion, therefore, would not be changed. The total 
amount of this income from dividends is much less than the amount of the per- 
sonal exemptions referred to in the text. 
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It has often been said by agitators that the majority of 
the wealth of the United States was held by a few people. 
These income tax returns show conclusively that this is 
not true. The aggregate incomes of these 3,040,228 per- 
sons amounts to $12,288,116,929, whereas the total num- 
ber of persons having a taxable income of between five 
hundred thousand and a million dollars was only three 
hundred and fifteen, with a total income of $214,631,270; 
and the total number of persons having incomes of a 
million dollars and over was only a hundred and forty- 
one, with a total aggregate income of $306,835,914. 
From the same returns it appears that in 1917 the total 
of the taxable incomes from personal service and business 
was $7,607,107,930. ‘The income from property was a 
little more than half as much, that is to say, $4,469,901,3 54. 
If we were to add to this taxable income from personal 
services the amount of wages paid which were not taxed, 
which was certainly as much as six billion dollars (twice 
that paid in 1910) we should see at once that the wealth 
of this country is in its earning capacity, and not in its 
investments. Let us take one illustration: The gross 
receipts of the Steel Corporation during 1918 were twice 
the amount of its capital stock. We perceive the funda- 
mental error of the statement so confidently put forward 
by socialists, that the interest of capital is antagonistic to 
that of labor. The true interest of each is identical. The 
more productive labor is, the larger will be its share of the 
product, and the larger will be the dividends of the cap- 
italist. It must be remembered that the word “‘capitalist”’ 
includes all who have savings invested in any form. The 
man who has a deposit in the savings bank is a capitalist 
as well as the owner of stock in the steel corporation. 
The owner of ten shares in the steel corporation is a 
capitalist; the owner of a thousand shares is no more. 
When it is said, as it often is, that some men have an 
excessive amount of property, we reply that government 
has found a way to reach this by the surtax. If a man’s 
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income, for example, exceeds $52,000, and does not ex- 
ceed $54,000, he has to pay the government a quarter of 
the excess over and above the first five thousand. If his 
income exceeds a million dollars, he has to pay sixty-five 
per cent, or more than half of the excess. Including the 
normal tax, which is also chargeable, the total tax payable 
by the person whose income is a million dollars is $703,030, 
or seventy percent. It cannot be said, therefore, that the 
law has dealt unfairly with the wage-earner, or puts upon 
him too large a share of the burden which must be borne 
for the administration of the government. This means 
the protection of persons and property, and the provision 
of education, sanitation and the other items before men- 
tioned in the city’s tax budget. 

It should be noted again that this income tax is paid to 
the federal government, and is altogether independent 
of the local taxes in cities, which in the main are levied 
upon real estate, and not upon incomes at all. In the 
City of New York in many cases this tax amounts to 
twenty-five per cent of the gross income from the rental 
of the property. The same is true in Buffalo, and proba- 
bly in most cities of the United States. Here again it is 
levied, not upon the productive end of the property, nor 
upon its value to the owner, as used by him, but upon 
what sometimes is called the ‘“‘unearned increment,” that 
is to say the increase of value caused by public improve- 
ments or by the growth of population. A man may builda 
house for his own residence, live in it thirty years, and 
find it no more valuable for his own purposes than it was 
when he built it, but in many cases his tax has been 
quadrupled. 


Enough has been said to prove the initial proposition, 
that the law of this country does not discriminate in 
favor of the capitalist. Originally the American idea was 
that the law should not discriminate in favor of any- 
body, but that all classes of the community should be the 
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subject of equal laws. In order to carry out this American 
principle the Sherman Act was passed, July 2, 1890. The 
object of this act was to prevent discrimination, and it was 
general in its provisions, but the labor unions and the 
farmers succeeded by the Clayton Act of October 15, 
1914, in exempting from its operation labor unions and 
agricultural organizations. The same act limited the 
power of the Court to grant injunctions in the case of 
controversies between employers and employees. It is to 
be noted that this act does not apply to suits brought by 
the United States or by any individual state, and yet in 
actual administration until very recently these States 
have not applied to the court to restrain the members of 
trade unions from interfering with railroad transportation, 
telephone communication or the manufacture of necessary 
articles. Whatever discrimination there is in the law of 
the United States, is in favor of combinations of labor 
and against combinations of capital. 

The American people ought to ask themselves seriously 
why there should be such discrimination. Longfellow 
justly says that “‘envy is the vice of republics.” Is not 
envy one of the principal causes which has led the leaders 
of labor unions to promote the legislation which has been 
referred to? If we look at the subject dispassionately, is 
it not true that accumulated capital is a great public 
benefit? It is like a reservoir of water stored up in time 
of abundant rainfall against the time of drouth. It is put 
to constant use for the public benefit. Under the Amer- 
ican system every man is free to accumulate capital, and 
thereby encouragement is given to thrift and industry. 
Our laws forbid titles of nobility, but they do not take 
away from the individual the stimulus of prizes. The 
men who have risen to great wealth in this country are 
mainly men who have risen from the ranks. Carnegie and 
Rockefeller began their careers as poor men, with prac- 
tically no capital — nothing but their own skill, industry, 
thrift and courage. The great works which they achieved 
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were possible by reason of these qualities, but would not 
have been possible unless the laws of the country had 
allowed them to accumulate their profits and use them 
in works of public utility. The gifts of Mr. Carnegie and 
of Mr. Rockefeller have been of incalculable public benefit. 


Who can say that any human being has been injured by 


the Rockefeller Foundations, or by the Carnegie Li- 
braries?’ Men who look at these great fortunes should 
feel as does the private soldier when he thinks that the 


pay of the General is far more-than his. He knows that 


his own toil and danger would be unavailing without the 


skill of the commander. But if this contemplation pro- 
duces envy, hatred and malice, it blinds the observer to 
the facts: he sees everything through colored spectacles, 
and is no fit adviser in the affairs of the commonwealth. 


This jealousy and suspicion have led men like Fitzpatrick 


and Foster to ignore the fact that different men have 
different qualifications, and that the best results can only 
be obtained by giving to each man the place for which he 


is fitted. 
The head of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


is advocating the Plumb Plan, which in effect would take 
the business of railroads out of the hands of the owners, 
and give a third of it to the men who are engaged in the 
actual work of transportation. Yet Mr. Stone would 


think me a fool, as I would be, if I were to undertake to 


run a locomotive. Does he think that the management 
of railway business is an easier task than running an 
engine? The work of each is honorable, but they are 
distinctly different, and no good results can ever be ob- 


tained unless each kind of work is done by the men who 


are qualified to perform it. An instance of this on a great 


scale has just been put before the world in Russia. When 
Lenine and Trotsky set up their revolutionary Soviet 
Government, they killed or banished the men who were 
skilled in the management of railway business and in the 


manufacture of necessary articles. The result was that 
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the cost of production has increased, we are told by reliable 


observers, three hundred per cent, and the amount of the 
product has diminished fifty per cent. On a smaller scale, 
and with less evil results thus far, the men who have 
promoted strikes in this country in 1919, were engaged 


in the same bad business. At a time when the cost 


of living had greatly increased, owing largely to the 
destruction by war of many necessary articles, and to the 
engagement in the war of millions of producers, who were 
being supported by the rest of the people, the strikers 


have stopped production. During the late steel strike 
their bulletins expressed the greatest satisfaction that no 


more steel ingots, steel plates, steel rails, steel machinery 


of any kind, were being produced. 
Reference has been made to envy and jealousy as a source 


of social unrest, but another passion equally powerful is 


the love of power. The leader of a labor union composed 
it may be of a hundred thousand members, is a very 


powerful person. 
The leader’s salary, paid by his union, goes on, al- 


though the pay of the workmen whom he leads ceases. 


His ambition is gratified; he sees his name in the head- 


lines of every daily paper; for praise or blame his name 
is in every mouth. This naturally turns his head, and 
he becomes an autocrat. During the recent steel strike, 


it was frequently said by Fitzpatrick and Foster and 


their supporters, that Mr. Gary is an autocrat. Let us 
consider the facts. There are about one hundred and 
fifty thousand stockholders of the Steel Corporation. 
Of these seventy-five thousand are employees of that 
Corporation. These stockholders have an annual meeting 


at which a report of the business is presented for considera- 


tion. Every stockholder has a vote. If the report is 
approved by the meeting a copy is sent to each stock- 
holder, and it is made public. At this meeting directors 
of the corporation are elected by the stockholders. These 


directors elect a president. Surely there is nothing 
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autocratic about this. The men who have invested their 
money in the vast property of the company are certainly 
entitled to manage it. If it is said that they should man- 


age it in the interest of the public, the answer is that in 


every state where this corporation does business, it is 


subject to public investigation and direction; its hours of 
labor, the housing of its workmen, are all regulated by 
law; it pays taxes for the support of the government and 


for the education, comfort and pleasure of its workmen 


and their children. In all this there is nothing auto- 


cratic, but simply the performance of an important public 
function by men who have invested their earnings in the 
construction of a vast mechanism. 


But when we look at the affairs of the union which 


waged war against the owners of the property, and con- 
sequently against the public which depends upon the 
product, we find absolute autocracy. As has been shown, 
they are exempted from many of the laws which are 


applicable to all other men. They are exempt from 


taxation; they handle large sums of money in annual 
income without any public responsibility whatever. 
Mr. Foster admitted that the income of the American 
Federation of Labor was two million dollars a year. 


A man with that taxable income would pay sixty-five per 
cent of it to the government. In point of fact the federa- 
tion pays nothing. What Mr. Gary objected to was the 
interference in the business, with the management of 
which he was entrusted, by men who are not in the em- 
ploy of the company, and who are not stockholders and 
have no interest in the welfare of the business. He said 
at the outset that he would be glad to welcome and to 
consult with any employees of the company. Mr. Foster’s 
answer gave away his whole case. He said, “‘These em- 
.ployees are not qualified by training or experience to 
confer with Mr. Gary.” Very possibly that is true. If it 
is true, how absurd is the proposal to turn over to these 
unqualified men the management of the complicated 
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business of the manufacturing of steel in the myriad forms 
which have become necessary to civilized life. 
The report of the Steel Corporation for the year 1918 


shows that it had 268,710 employees, and paid them the 
great sum of $452,663,524. This was an average per day 


to employees ‘‘exclusive of general administrative and 
selling force,’ of $5.33, and to all employees, including 
this force, of $5.38 per day. It is an average per annum of 


$1,687. Beside this amount thus paid to employees, there 
was paid for local taxes during the year $23,367,213, and 


there was set apart for federal income taxes, not ad- 
justed at the date of the report, $274,277,835. “The same 
report shows that the company had set apart a pension 


fund of twelve million dollars, the income of which was 


paid to retired employees. About three million dollars 
were paid as a compensation to injured employees or 
their families. Mr. Gary testified that large sums of 
money had been expended for welfare work. It sub- 


scribed $7,375,662 to funds for war purposes directed by 


the Red Cross and other benevolent societies. Is it sur- 
prising in view of what the corporation has thus done, and 
is still doing, that it should object to interference from out- 
siders who have no interest whatever in the management of 


the company and the welfare of its employees? 

It has often been said by the leaders of labor unions 
that the right of every man to work or to refuse to work is 
absolute, and that it ought not in any way to be restricted. 
To this there are several qualifications. In the first place, 
a man may restrict his liberty by voluntary agreement. 
If he makes a contract to work for a particular period, the 
courts will enforce it. This has been repeatedly held 
by the Supreme Court. In the next place we must 
discriminate between a legal right and a moral right. 
There are many things which are not prohibited by law 
which are immoral and even wicked. Morally no man 
has a right to refuse to work. It is his duty to do his part 
in the production of that which is useful to the com- 
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munity. Otherwise he is a drone. His contribution must 
be according to his talent, but to make it in some form is 
an absolute obligation. When we come to apply these 
principles in practice, we find at the outset that a strike 
as commonly conducted is not a mere refusal to work, it is 
a combination to keep others from working. There are 
very few strikes in which force has not been used to pre- 
vent those who are willing to work from doing so. This 
denies to a fellow citizen the right to work, and that is 
opposed to American democracy. 

The fundamental error of Fitzpatrick and Foster and 
their supporters is their assumption that there is a bound- 
less fund of wealth from which they have a right to draw. 
They ignore the fact that wealth consists in that which 
is being produced from time to time, and that to stop this 
production diminishes wealth, diminishes the fund from 
which wages may be paid, and thereby in the end will 
certainly diminish wages. It may in the case of a par- 
ticular strike increase the wages of those engaged in it. 
But so far as the strike is effective in lowering production 
or diminishing efficiency, it diminishes the income of the 
community as a whole. 

Everett P. WHEELER. 





HEROIC VENICE 


I 

HE wingéd lion of Saint Mark that mounts guard 

over Venice holds up an open book on which is 
written: Pax tibi, Marce, Evangelista meus. According 
to the tradition of the great republic, this book, this 
evangel of peace, was closed when the nation went to war, 
its covers held tight together in the lion’s grasp until 
such time as, by the will of the divine beast, the war 
should be ended and the book reopened. 

To a people of poetic instincts whose actions are quick- 
ened by imagination, symbols are more than symbols; 
they are potent factors in the general mind, reacting upon 
the sentiment that created them. The quaint bronze 
lion on the column of the Piazzetta is to the Venetians 
no mere relic or decoration or curio. Whatever may have 
been the reason for leaving him uncovered and unpro- 
tected throughout the war, while the Virgin on the Cam- 
panile was wrapped in cloth, and all the saints were hidden 
away, it was the reason of wisdom. It was no matter of 
indifference to the crowds of soldiers and sailors who passed 
that way to see him always standing there, his feet planted 
firmly, his tail stiff, his wings raised, ready to spring at 
the foe if the chance came, ready also to drop his wings 
and be at peace; — a Venetian image of Victory. 

No nation ever made war more hotly or pursued the 
ways of peace more calmly than the republic called the Se- 
renissima. And Venice in the World War was true to her 
traditions. While she prayed for peace she strained 
every muscle in war. Everything else she cast aside. 
Like the ships that moved in and out through her lagoons, 
she was gray and grim and determined. A revelation to 
those who having known her in former days had never 
really known her, she revived the Venice of the old re- 
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public, and gave new meaning to her ancient symbols. 
The Duke of Aosta’s army saved Venice from destruc- 
tion. There is a sense in which Venice saved the armies. 
Tried and tested as she was from that May morning 
when Austria aimed at her the first blow against Italy, 
exposed to attack by land and sea and air, two-thirds 
of her population sent off into exile, and the others living 
on without means of livelihood, exhausted by raids from 
the air and by the constant thud of earth-shaking guns, 
Venice, stripped of her adornments and girt for war, had 
‘need of the strength of the lion and the resiliency of his 
wings. Delicate and fantastic as the city is, — an artist’s 
creation of carved ivory embedded in opals and emeralds 
— her people knew the hungers and the dangers of prim- 
itive existence. The eyes of the world were upon her 
treasures: her task was more complex than the world knew. 
Venice had already closed the book of peace when the 
Italian government made its declaration of war. She was 
ready and eager. She had made her plans and taken the 
measure of her duties, knowing that her position made 
her a vital point of danger; not knowing that she would 
become the advance guard of Italy, a centre of heroic 
enterprise and a fountain of courage to her defenders. 
Two events of opposite import are equally to the credit 
of the Venetians. Weeks and months before the war 
began, by wise and concerted action, the most precious 
Venetian paintings were taken from their frames, rolled 
on wooden cylinders, and transported beyond the Ap- 
penines. Then suddenly, in spontaneous reaction, the 
citizens of Venice openly rebelled. Protests were raised 
on every hand. The Confraternity of San Rocco passed 
a vote that their Tintorettos should not be touched, and 
all the citizens applauded. They would not look on at 
this rifling of their city. Why should they subject their 
treasures to the grave risks of damage, and hide them 
away as if they did not trust the national defense? Be- 
sides, Venice would not be Venice if this went on. The 
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enemy could do no worse. Let them keep their posses- 
sions, their symbols, their glory, about them and go 
down, if need be, with soul and body whole. To dis- 
member Venice was not to save her. 

It was a show of spirit easily to be condoned when one 
thinks of what was happening. In the great Council 
Chamber of the Doges’ Palace, which had glowed with 
the light and movement of historic victories — scenes 
of famous audiences of Emperors, Popes, and Doges, 
tributes to Venice from the Occident and the Orient, 
imperial fleets conquered in the west and infidel armies 
in the east, the proud Barbarossa brought to his knees by 
the intercession of the Doge, — Venice in history and 
Venice in symbolic legend depicted by the Tintorettos 
and the Bassanos and Palma the Young and Paul the 
Veronese — suddenly the splendor has disappeared. Noth- 
ing is left but bare walls and empty frames — a lifeless 
body. 

Not all the arguments of Rheims and Louvain and 
Ypres, not the memory of Metternich and Radetsky, 
nothing but the actual rain of “Austrian manna” could 
convince the Venetians of the grim intentions of their 
enemy. 

In the early dawn of the first day of the war, before the 
declaration had been published in Venice, an Austrian 
aeroplane dropped four bombs into the heart of the city. 
On the same day an Austrian squadron off Ancona turned 
seven large calibre guns on the Cathedral of Saint Cy- 
riacus, a twelfth-century monument of ancient Venice 
that dominates the sea from a bold height. The Italian 
fleet had yet to clear the Adriatic of Austrian ships, com- 
pelling them to hide in the deep harbors of its eastern 
shore. And the Venetians, remembering now the bom- 
bardment of ’49 when in three weeks twenty thousand 
balls were dropped on Venice, set themselves to labor and 
endure. The city was placed under marine command, 
and a double work began. While the aerial defense was 
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developed into an effective instrument, vast plans of pro- 
tection from bombs and shrapnel were carried out, de- 
spite the unique obstacles of the city of the sea, where the 
nicest calculation was required, lest the weight that was 
needed to support and strengthen should crush the frail 
foundations of the walls. 

'\ The lion of the Apocalypse had “eyes before and be- 
hind.” He would need to use them all if he was to pro- 
tect the fragile beauty of Venice from the perils that beset 
her. 

{On the third day of the war the bronze horses were 
removed. In twelve hours of anxious labor, under a 
clear May sky, they were let down with ropes and der- 
ricks, and placed in wooden frames for transportation; — 
the proud Greek horses whose journeys had chronicled 
the rise and fall of empires. They had traveled from the 
western to the eastern world at the will of Constantine. 
At his downfall the Doge Dandolo had brought them to 
Venice, where, in spite of the boast of Doria the Genoese 
that he would bridle them, they stood in their matchless 
dignity until Napoleon bore them away to Paris and 
placed them in the Place du Carrousel. In a few years 
Napoleon had fallen, and Francis of Austria had given 
them back to Venice “as a conqueror would give to a 
captive queen one gem of her broken crown.” Now they 
were being rescued from a fate worse than capture; and 
before they should make the journey back from Rome, 
three powerful emperors were to lose their thrones. 

The famous Colleoni was protected for a time by sand- 
bags inside a wooden frame, until later, for greater safety, 
it too was taken down and removed to Rome. Brick sup- 
ports were raised between the carved columns of the Ducal 
Palace, the facade of Saint Mark’s and the Loggetta were 
hidden behind dull walls; places of refuge were built of 
sandbags under porticoes, inside courtyards, behind stair- 
ways; windowpanes were pasted with strips of paper that 
looked like prison bars. Piles of sandbags were pressed, 
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against arches and arcades and tombs and statues and 
doorways, never disturbing the universal harmony of 
color, but marring with their bulk the graceful lines, and 
contrasting crudely with the patterns of the stones of 
Venice. 

And so the city of gold put on her austere mantle of 
war. But the greatest test was yet to come. 


II 


What happened in Venice when refugees from the 
north were pouring in, and evacuation, partial or com- 
plete, was inevitable, and what happened in the ranks 
when they turned about and held the enemy at bay on 
the Piave, are two stories of wholly different content. 
Yet both are heroic sagas, and in both of them Venice 
performs a stirring part. 

The first is a story of a human family reduced to primi- 
tive needs and primitive emotions. It is a story of hunger 
and thirst, of tears and laughter, of hope and terror, of 


threatened panic and triumphant courage. In the second 
story, Venice is an ideal of the spirit. She has become a 
light of leading — an image raised up out of human as- 
pirations to great power; something akin to Athene Par- 


thenos and the Holy Grail. 


Venice has often suffered from the misconception of 
her admirers. Too many clever men and women, power- 
ful with words, have passed days of intellectual relaxa- 
tion floating through her canals, and have fancied they 
saw modern Venice, when they saw only their own dreams 
woven into the fabric of the ancient city. She has indeed 
drawn to her the dilettanti of all nations, and strange 
fantasies have put on human guise under the fretted and 
frescoed ceilings of her palaces. But if, as one has said, 
Venice is a strange sea-bird, attractive to exotic lovers 
of rare plumage, the sea-bird loves his young as tenderly, 
falls by a blow as quickly, craves food as keenly, as the 
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meadowlark, and in the plan of nature has another func- 
tion than to shed the influence of her delicate colors on 
the moods of her admirers. 

Venice is the home of a sturdy race. The quality of the 
race may not be discerned from a gondola, unless the 
traveler will drop his egoism and spend the hour convers- 
ing with his gondolier: and even so, unless he under- 
stands the native dialect, he will not advance beyond 
phrases and attitudes of mind invented, like other wares, 
for visiting foreigners. But anyone who worked in Ven- 
ice, with Venetians, in the last twelve months of their 
resistance, must have learned that the spirit of a great 
people is not dead. 

A poet has told in Venetian dialect the second story, 
of how retreating armies turned and held, by their own 
strength and hers, an enemy gorged with victory. He has 
told it in verses worthy of his theme. And the Duke of 


Aosta, Commander of the Third Army, has declared it to 
be “‘a faithful record of what happened in all our hearts.”’ 


Venice sleeps, wrote the poet, under an autumn sky. Not a 


light in the canals, no chattering of voices on the bridges, not a 
sound in the once vibrant air. Only at intervals the weird voice 
of the megaphone letting fall from above the welcome assur- 
ance: “‘Per l’aria, buona guardia.”” Venice sleeps in sovereign 
peace. 

But inside the darkened houses, what dread, what length- 


ened vigils, what shocks of fright! Until as winter draws near, 
hearts grow serene, thinking that winter’s storms will drive 
back these demons of the air. When, one evening, a bulletin 
of war drives every heart into hell. 


For down from the north a mighty wind of madness and 
plunder sweeps through the doors of Italy. A black storm of 
ancient enemies, — Turks, Huns, Bulgars, Hungarians, Croats 
— nearer and nearer they come, till the earth trembles and an 
arch of fire stretches from the mountains to the Lagoon, and 
every Italian suffers on Calvary. 


And the soldier of the trenches,—the soldier of San Michele, 


of the Faiti, of the Carso, — standing bravely at his post and 
wondering at the signs of falling back, receives the command 
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more cruel than death — to leave the place he has held at such 
terrific cost, and withdraw before the advancing fire. He sees 
the enemy planting their feet on holy ground. He sees the army 
of refugees joining the retreat, leaving behind them all their 
little world. And something trembles and struggles in his war- 
rior’s heart, flames up, flickers, and goes out. His faith is dead. 

In deep humiliation he plunges on, bent with agony, the bar- 
barians howling like beasts behind him. For days and nights 
the heartless, desperate rout continues. He crosses the Tag- 
liamento, passing the scenes of the early advance, when the 
armies had marched forth singing to conquer a frontier whose 
defenses had been thought invulnerable, until he reaches the 
Piave and is dragged across it with the horde. There he stands 
for a moment, in the mud of the river bank, his forces spent, 
his teeth set, his soul in torment. Hope has died out of him, 
and faith is dead. His only desire is to find his home where 
he can hide himself, where he can lie down like a tired child 
and cry his heart out. Struggling over the high bank he stops 
again, suddenly; for a wind has struck his face, and the taste 
of salt is on his lips. He looks into the keen wind and wonders. 
What is that gleam of light far away against the sky? He strains 
to see. A space of water is outlined against the low lands, and 
the white light above it is like a cloud of incense. He cannot 
believe what his eyes tell him. He falls on his knees, his voice 


trembles when he would speak, and all the air breathes: ‘‘ Ven- 
ice! Sacred, beloved Venice, bride of the sea!” 

Then he speaks and calls the city by tender names, and re- 
joices that a few more steps will take him to her. But ah, no! 


if he moves one step farther the way will be open to the heart of 


Venice. The invader will be upon her. 

And the soldier jumps to his feet and turns about to face 
the arch of fire and the roaring tempest. He feels for his bayonet 
and his hand-bomb. He looks into his heart for one swift 
second, and knows that faith still lives; it wakes fresh and 


strong and blossoms into joy. “Enough, dogs, enough!” he 


cries. “Woe to him who touches Venice.” And the river bank 


becomes a trench. 
The barbarians have seen their prey shining in the lagoon, and 
they rush on shouting: “‘ Forward with heads down! Attack! 


We are on them.” And a yell replies, “You shall not pass!” 
And they are hurled back in the mud, and the mud grows red. 


“So to-day, tomorrow, and forever, you shall not pass!” 
And behold a portent! While Venice has rekindled faith in 
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the soldiers’ hearts, and they stand firm’on the Piave, on the 
Sile, on the Grappa, to the people of Venice, whom they have 
saved, appears a vision. The lion of Saint Mark, the city’s 


guardian, no longer holds the book of the Evangel, but in its 
stead the shield and white cross of Savoy. He rests one paw 
upon the shield while he raises the other, showing its claw, as 


the bayonets are raised against the enemy along the mountains 
and the lagoons. It is a vision of the strong guardian of United 


Italy, holding up the symbol of the nation’s faith. 


III 


A row of “‘dragons”’ along the sky marked the line of 
the Piave, and by the sound of guns one could trace the 


battle front from far up in the mountains, over Montello 


and Montebelluna and the Grappa and the heights of 
Asiago. Through the winter and the spring the line held 
firm. Then came the Austrian offensive, called the second 
battle of the Piave; called also the battle for Venice, and 


not without reason, although the Central Powers saw 


the whole of Italy in their grasp, and the French frontier 
not far away. 

In the meantime Venice, fifty thousand of whose 
population had remained at home; — Venice, whose de- 


fenders we knew were to resist at any cost, went about 


her tasks as usual. There was a certain tension in the air, 
as the guns grew louder and louder, and crowds pressed 
closer around the daily bulletin. But the girls in the work- 


rooms for unemployed went on re-fashioning twelfth- 
century designs in lace and linen, while in government 


shops many more were making uniforms or sewing in Red 
Cross ouvroirs for soldiers and their families. The small 
children were gathered into asili under the care of Sisters 


whom the Patriarch had wisely ordered to remain in 


Venice. These children sang their songs and played their 


games, some of them in houses partly destroyed by bombs, 
and not one of them but learned to sing, before the day of 
the armistice, the Star Spangled Banner translated into 


Italian. Women and old men standing in line before the 
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soup-kitchens were no less patient and smiling, or vocif- 
erous and Goldonian, than before. Most of the industries 
had been removed. But on the island of Burano, between 


Venice and the mouth of the river, the lace-makers of 


the Queen’s school “put up their defense” by working on 
without a break. There were no interruptions anywhere, 
because Venice had long been ready, knowing the hour 


would come. The concerts in the Marcello Palace, under 
the auspices of the High Command, and the popular 


band concerts in the square were crowded with attentive 
hearers, and the church bells rang out across the water 
as if to defy the guns. 


Under that first summer moon, air raids had become 


more frequent. There was an almost constant rumbling 


overhead, and the defense guns boomed and rattled, and 
the sky flashed, and one heard a bomb drop somewhere 
with a sullen roar. Searchlights of marvelous brilliance 


streamed across the sky. Sometimes they focused on an 


aeroplane, and one saw it suddenly, a gold insect caught 


in a web of light. 
The broad canals were lined with gray destroyers and 
torpedo boats — all of them Italian; for no warships of 


the Allies entered the lagoons before the armistice. Night 


and morning the ships moved in and out with perfect 
regularity, an equal number standing always at the moor- 
ings, an equal number putting out to sea. Dreadnoughts 
kept guard at the entrance of the port. 


On moonlight nights the swift little motorboats called 
MAS, top-heavy with their huge torpedoes, slipped their 


moorings near the doorstep of the old Giudecca palace 
where we lived, and sped out to keep guard in open sea. 
In the dark of the moon they were bent on exploits. There 


was more than the usual saluting one evening as they 


passed under our balcony, and we spoke of Pellegrini who 
had gone out from that house a short time before, and, 
on his little boat of the same squadron, had disappeared 
in the harbor of Pola. But this time the MAS returned 
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next day, and Rizzo, its commander, was hailed in the 
Piazza and feasted and féted. He had sunk two dread- 
noughts in open sea. Less important tentatives were no 
less dangerous. A sprig of oakleaves brought in to me one 
morning by a young lieutenant testified to his midnight 
adventure on the enemy’s coast. There was information 
to be gathered for the Pellegrinis and the Rizzos. 

Meanwhile the Venice hospitals were filled with 
wounded, brought down in the Red Cross steamers 
through the lagoons. Many more were brought down in 
ambulances by the straight white road that led to the 
battle line, and distributed in camp hospitals on the main- 
land. When we went up the road to meet them, carrying 
them food and drink as gifts from America, we saw some- 
thing of the price that was being paid, and we came back 
humbled by their patience and endurance. We were 
too far back to see their battle vim. Stories reached us 
of the arditi attacking with bombs in both hands and 
knives between their teeth. We saw only the racial 
gentleness toward suffering, which is of the same quality 
as their tenderness for children. ‘‘Shall I give your coffee 
to these Austrian prisoners?” asked a young Italian doctor. 
“But, yes” —he answered his own question. “They 
are wounded, and a wounded man is never an enemy.” 

We were standing in the courtyard of a cream-colored 
villa shaded by eucalyptus trees. From the hot white 
road the camions were driving in through the avenue under 
cool foliage, and stopping by the garden entrance of the 
villa. The pavement of the broad hall that ran the length 
of the house was crowded with stretchers, while from the 
walls, covered to the high ceilings with replicas of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, images of the helpless gods looked 
down on them. All through the villa, odors of blood and 
antiseptics hung heavy among the frescoes and carved 
arabesques. 

One of the thousands brought in that day was an Italian 
boy who had been wounded and taken prisoner, and had 
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lain three days and nights on enemy ground. Then, as 
the battle swayed back and forth, that ground was re- 
captured, and he was rescued. His wounds were gan- 
grened, and he might lose both legs. “They gave me 
water,” he said, “‘but no food.” ‘The driver of the Poets’ 
Ambulance confirmed his story. And it was on one of 
those three days that the Austrian aeroplanes were drop- 
ping bread from their boasted abundance across the 
Italian lines. 

Up there on the camion road one heard the news be- 
fore it appeared in the bulletin, and one carried back de- 
tails of the fighting for hungry ears in Venice. And on a 
certain day, when we had gone up to the front by water, 
while we stood listening to the questioning of prisoners, 
in the staff headquarters between the Old and the New 
Piave, a message was brought in announcing to the gen- 
eral that the two wings of the Italian army had joined 
together, hemming in the Austrians and forcing them 
back. It was the culminating stroke. The victory was 
complete. The black two-faced eagle would never rend 
the lion of Saint Mark, as in the design already published 
by the Austrian High Command. 

And now the sound of guns was fainter, and there was 
a new sense of security in Venice. When the line had bent 
back and the Austrians were perilously near, we said to 
one another, “The line will hold.” Nobody sought to 
prove or justify: it was a blind faith. The line had held, 
and the tide of war had turned. And those in high places 
knew that it was a turning of the tide for all the Allies. 

Now it was the time for public demonstrations, in the 
square, in the cathedral, in the Municipal Palace, when 
the city honored her defenders, and they paid tribute 
to her courage. These were simple festivals, lacking the 
magnificence of former days. Yet they were always dig- 
nified and restrained, no emotions overstepping the limits 


of good form. And when the five domes and the gold 
balls and pinnacles of Saint Mark’s rise behind the scene 
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above the Gothic palace and the Sansovino library; when 
the sun strikes the flags of all the Allies and the gonfalone 
of San Marco, and turns the ivory of the Palace to rose- 
tinted pearl, and moves across the waters until their pale 
colors join the rich reds of San Giorgio’s tower reflected 
in the Basin, there is magnificence enough for any hero 
of land or sea or air. Boats and hydroplanes were always 
in swift motion. At one celebration the whole fleet of 
little MAS, crowned with flowers, circled about just off 
the Piazzetta, while gondolas stood on end in the high 
waves. Launches with officers in blue and gold speeded 
through the canals without pity for gondolas or founda- 
tion walls. And everyone smiled approval, for the whole 
city was at war. 

At night when there was no moon the Piazza was dead 
black, and the silence of the streets lent weirdness to the 
cry of the guard, repeated like an echo from roof to roof. 

The work of feeding and clothing and comforting went 
on with dull monotony. Yet all the time the very air 
seemed stirring with adventure, with risks and escapes, 
with sacrifices that ended in triumph or in death. While 
the hard work of war was carried on in plodding persist- 
ency, one looked at this or that destroyer every morning 
to see whether all her colors were flying, or whether she 
had a battered side. An enemy plane brought down near 
the Giudecca was towed through the Grand Canal. Two 
English aviators were brought in from far up in the lagoon, 
where they had fallen, overpowered by the great number 
of the enemy planes, thirty against three. It was whis- 
pered one night: “Tomorrow morning D’Annunzio will 
fly to Vienna.” And the next day, messages dropped in 
Venice announced the accomplished feat. 

Meanwhile a grave anxiety settled down over the Ve- 
netians. Their unity of purpose, the essence of their 
courage, was troubled by a sense of helplessness which 
was akin to fear. Hopes rose high at the good news from 
France; but with that joy contended a great impatience. 
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Why did not the Italian offensive begin? Was Italy not 
to do her part in winning the final victory? She had only 
partially redeemed Caporetto. To fail now would be an 
irretrievable disaster. 

Suddenly, after breathless days of waiting, the sound of 
the guns changed. Instead of intermittent blows, there 
was a constant stream of firing. It could be nothing less 
than a barrage to cover the crossing of the Piave. And so 
it was. The roar and grumble rolled my into the dis- 
tance, and there was silence. 


IV 


The book of peace was opened quietly, without a shout, 
with no show of exultation, with no delirium. An orderly 
procession carried the banners of the city and placed 
wreaths on the statues of Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi 
and Manin. The great bell Marangona pealed out from 
the Campanile for the first time since the war began, and 
all the bells of all the islands broke forth together, and the 
Te Deum was chanted in Saint Mark’s. 

The cloth covering was removed from the angel on the 
peak of the Campanile where it shone like a golden Victory. 
Piles of sandbags and lumber cluttered the Piazza, as 
the protective covering was swiftly removed, and the 
sound of hammers in the air gave the semblance of a new 
birth to the ancient city. 

“Do you see?” said the man at the newspaper stand 
on the first morning. “Everyone is smiling. Because 
all hearts are happy.” That was the temper in which 
Venice received the news of the armistice. Hearts were 
too happy for noisy demonstration. 

Then, too, there was the shadow of the starving popu- 
lation beyond the Piave, to temper the rejoicing. From 
the first day of the advance they had been coming into 
Venice begging for medicines and food. The problems of 
the authorities grew more complex, and the people were 
called upon for new sacrifices day by day. 
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Yet there was whole-hearted rejoicing on that first 
evening when the Piazza was illuminated. There were 
lights in the streets, light in the canals, — the waters were 
alive with light. Nothing gave such pleasure to the Vene- 
tians as this liberty of light. 

Venice had been bombarded many times, and many 
houses had been destroyed. Churches and palaces had 
been injured; huge pieces had been blown out of the city’s 
foundation walls; hardly a glass window had been left 
whole. Yet there was no irreparable loss except the 
Tiepolo fresco in the Scalzi, and on that memorable night 
when the bombardment lasted for eight hours, although 
three hundred bombs were dropped, only one life was 
lost. 

It is not strange that the people think their city was 
preserved by the intercession of the Virgin Mary, and 
that they have vowed to her a temple at the Lido. But 
there will always be those who give the honor to the Duke 
of Aosta’s army and see the greater miracle in the 
transformation of the ancient into the modern symbol, — 
the Pax tibi, Marce into the White Cross of Savoy. 

GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER. 





THE JURY SYSTEM 


GOOD MEN AND TRUE 


E are picked men; the Police have investigated us 
and found that we have no criminal records; and 
for this very reason we have been haled into court. What 
has happened to us — the undesired event that assembles 
us in one room, and sets us regarding each other with 
annoyance and suspicion (for we are evidently not all 
in the same set) is likely to happen, with local variations, 
to any honest adult male citizen in the United States. 
We have, in our own State, been “drafted, selected, and 
returned” to serve as traverse jurors at a Superior Court 
for the Transaction of Criminal Business — or, as one 
might put it, for the Discouragement of the Transaction 
of Criminal Business. We include more occupations 
than a Correspondence School prospectus. We are a 
plumber, an author, a plasterer, a galvanizer, a florist, a 
teamster, a carpet merchant, an automobile salesman, a 
clerk in a hardware store, etc., etc.: collectively we are 
the Social Order, or “‘ these Good Men,” as the Clerk of 
the Court will presently call us. Or again, we are forty 
odd names, to be written on forty odd cards, which the 
Clerk of the Court will shuffle and deal, twelve at a time, 
to “this defendant,” he or she having the right to discard 
some of us and draw others. And for our services we are 
to receive three dollars a day, with something over for 
traveling expenses. 

Now this is a situation in which any good citizen might 
find himself; yet concerning which the ideas of most good 
citizens are somewhat vague and misleading. Some of 
us had believed that if the unlikely event ever befell, and 
we found ourselves summoned for jury duty, we would 
get excused, and that would be the end of it. Most of us 
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have not thought about it at all. Herded together in this 
antechamber to the Court Room, each with his summons 
in his pocket, we regard each other distrustfully; mutter 
into such ears as seem most likely to sympathise our 
disrelish of the situation, our indignation at the interrup- 
tion of our own private affairs, our cheerful acceptance 
of the Jury System as a great, necessary, beneficent 
Idea — until we are thus put to considerable personal 
inconvenience by it. This morning many of us are by no 
means sure that it amounts to much. The inconvenience 
itself varies. It is real to some of us, and, to put it gently, 
not unlike a blessing in disguise to others. The citizen 
whose three dollars will be a fraction of what he is paying 
somebody else to take his place in his business, and whose 
business is going to diminish without his oversight, is 
pardonably disgruntled. ‘The citizen to whom three 
dollars a day is a good wage is naturally more philosophi- 
cal. Not yet used to each other, we judge by outward 
seeming, estimating man by his clothes and manners, 
which, we shall find later, are no sure criterion to his in- 
telligence. Our very hats and coats, hanging from pegs, 
seem to express this uneasy lack of certitude concerning 
their neighbors. But our first surprise, when we have 
been led from this antechamber, some of us economically 
leaving half-smoked cigars on the window ledge where 
we can recognize and resume them, is that the very men 
whom we select as the more substantial citizens are not 
the ones who ask to be excused from this onerous duty. 
We sit in rows during this ceremony, sensing in our 


different ways the atmosphere of the Court Room, in 


which the cage for the defendant is still merely an object 
of unsatisfied curiosity, and the air, thus early in the day, 
has not turned slightly mephitic with criminal degrada- 
tion and unwashed human beings. The first man who 


goes up to be excused, whispering his reasons to the Judge, 
probably settles the question for a good many of us. We 


don’t like the grim amusement in the Judge’s eye as he 
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listens; and we feel, looking at the petitioner as he hastily 
and rather sheepishly leaves the Court Room, that this 
Jury, as a body of intelligent, duty-performing citizens, 
is just as well off without him. We are already, it appears, 
beginning to take a certain pride in ourselves as jurymen. 
Anyway we are not quitters. We have that in common, 
as we sit on our hard settees and stare at the stage set- 
ting —a long, high desk for the Judge, smaller desks 
for the Prosecution and the Defense, a cage for the pris- 
oner, and the empty jury-box with twelve seats for the 
jury. Those seats have cushions! Some days later, 
when we have got used to things, there will be morning 
rivalry among us as to which can nip into the Court Room 
first, and sit on those cushions until driven to the un- 
sympathetic settees by the empanelling of a jury. 
Presently the Judge is addressing us, somewhat drily, 
very directly, and with a twinkle as of one who knows our 
composite state of mind better than we do. That twinkle, 
and his hands humanly in his pockets, reassure us a little; 
but we are subconsciously afraid of him. We regard 
him so intently that an imaginative observer might think 
of him as a serpent addressing a gathering of rabbits. 
Magna Charta to the contrary, we have a strange helpless 
feeling that he can do anything he pleases with us, and, 
if we make any objection, imprison us indefinitely for 
contempt of Court. And the man knows it! There is, 


he tells us, much work ahead: the docket is full, and yet 
the number of cases that come before us will depend 
somewhat upon the way we discharge our duty. If our 


first week shows us to be an intelligent, fearless, truth- 


seeking jury, there may be less work for us than would 
otherwise befall during the second. There are, we gather 
in our fascinated intentness, juries and juries: professional 
wrongdoers, now in durance, will reach conclusions as to 


whether ours is a jury with which they care to do business. 


Also we shall hear much about “reasonable doubt” — 
which is, simply, the degree of doubt we should consider 
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reasonable in any important decision touching our private 


interests. We are uncertain whether to applaud this 
speech. We feel, apprehensively, that perhaps we ought 
to — but — we — don’t — dare — do — it. 

Before us, not as if we were spectators of a play, but 
rather as if we were “supers” not yet familiar with the 


performance, attorneys consult in what seems rather an 


aimless fashion. Policemen and Court officers come and 
go mysteriously. The Clerk of the Court finds on his 
desk a little mahogany barrel; pops a bunch of cards into 
it through a little trap door, gives it a thoughtful spin 


on its horizontal axis, — although we don’t know it, he 


is mixing us up — and turns his attention to a sheaf of 


papers that we guess represent so many criminals. 
A fat bald-headed man in a shabby fur overcoat, sullen, 
worried, and self-conscious, is brought in by an indifferent 


Court officer, stands in the dock, pleads “not guilty” to 


an abominable crime, and is marched out again. His 
case will come up later, and we regard it momentarily 
with mingled disgust and curiosity. The air certainly is 
not improving: for the seats set apart for witnesses and 


spectators are silently filling, and it is not what the dra- 


matic critics call a fashionable audience. 

We are, however, to begin, like Koko, with a guinea 
pig, and work up to a second trombone. 

A youth stands in the cage, stupid, with little eyes 


restless under a bang of thick hair, pleading “not guilty” 


to some crime apparently known only to himself and 
the Clerk of the Court. But the Assistant District Attor- 
ney is also in this important secret. The Clerk consults 
him and turns again to the prisoner, who leans forward, 


both hands on the rail, to hear better. 


“Your case is about to be tried,” says the Clerk, “and 


these good men whom [I shall call shall pass between the 
Commonwealth and you upon your trial.”? The good 
men realize that at last something is about to happen, and 


learn also that the prisoner has the right to challenge any 
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two of them without assigning a reason. The Clerk rolls 


the mahogany barrel, few if any of us realizing that this 


apparatus is the actual Jury Box; he extracts a card, 
reads a name from it, and the first juror marches dif- 
fidently to his seat in the box. Later we shall get used to 


this publicity, but just now we are more like schoolboys 


under a new teacher than the Social Order about to con- 


found Guilt and protect Innocence. Sworn with uplifted 
right hands to do our duty by the youth in the dock, the 
complaint that brought him there is at last read to us. 


An aging, white-haired gentleman is this Clerk of the 


Court: and he adds impressively — 

“To this complaint the defendant pleads not guilty, 
and for trial puts himself on the Country; which Country 
you are. You are sworn to try the issue. If he is guzlty, 
you will say so. If he is not guzlty, you will say so, and no 


more. Gentlemen, hearken to the evidence.” 


Carefully undoing the wrappings of sonorous phrase 
in which he comes to us, the criminal at the bar is accused 
of being drunk and beating a horse. Well, there are the 


witnesses being sworn — “so help them God ” says our 


Clerk, lowering his voice impressively at the Great Name. 
Another Clerk later will voice the phrase differently — 


“sohelpyouGod’”’ — and lose that fine touch of reverence, 
a little worn, like old lace, with much handling. And 


here are we, good men, to decide what we think of it. 


That twelve good men, lifted reluctant from their 


workaday employments, and paid out of the County 
treasury, should proceed through so much ceremonial 
to the settlement of so small a matter — an intoxicated 


mote indulging its bacchantic fury on the nearest avail- 


able object: to wit, a horse, seems, we feel, a good deal 


like expensive red tape: and yet, as the impartial working 
out of a sound principle, we admit that it has a reason. 
A lower court has passed on this matter; the youth, falling 


back on inalienable right, demands trial by his peers; 
we are his peers, barring, so far as that preliminary police- 
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man found out, that we don’t get drunk and beat horses; 
and we bring him in guilty, just as the lower court had 
done. In our young innocence (as jurors)we mourn some- 
what over his habits; but in examining testimony we 
prove ourselves a “good” jury by sternly repressing 
sentiment. Some of us look at the thing from a practical 
angle, and decide that these small cases are like the dead 
mice Mother Cat gives the kittens to play with: Govern- 
ment is putting us in training for more serious business. 
Take this fellow as he stands, and twelve good wooden 
men, prettily painted and operated by an electric push 
button, might go out and in and return a verdict with 
equal justice. Yet that we are not wooden men has a 
vital importance. All along the preceding line it has 
prevented carelessness and injustice. The composite of 
our twelve human equations is a check on human lia- 
bility to error. In this case, typical of many others that 
will come before us on appeal, the fact that we are not 
wooden men is what makes it seem as if an automatic 
jury would be just as efficient. 

So with our next guinea pig, a Drunk, shaking un- 
steady forefinger at the policeman who arrested him, and 
exercising his legal right to question the witness. How 
many times, asks this defendant, has the policeman been 
drunk? Answer him that! The policeman’s clear eye 
and healthy complexion “answer him that.”’ Our fore- 
man, taking his place of honor at the head of the table 
in the Jury Room, voices our general sentiment: “‘Gentle- 
men, it strikes me that all we have to do with this case 
is to sit here long enough for a short smoke.” “Plumber” 
moves to make it unanimous without balloting; “Carpets” 
seconds; “Automobiles” recommends a new brand of 
cigarettes to “Literature;” the Country is unanimously 
of the opinion that the defendant was drunk. 

Even on a more complicated question, the machine 
works sometimes with a pleasing precision. Reasonable 
doubt seems possible; the Country is undecided — feels 
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the need of talking this evidence over. For half an hour 
we talk it over, each reaching a conclusion, but each in 
doubt as to what is happening to the others. Just to 
see how we stand, we take a preliminary ballot, and find 
ourselves unanimously agreed that the defendant is 
guilty. 

Late in the afternoon, however, we are mortally afraid 
of that Jury Room. Once there, the door locked behind 
us, and no good man can say when we shall come out 
again. Has not the Jury Officer, with the key in his 
pocket, given his solemn oath to “take charge of this jury 
and keep them together in some convenient place until 
they have agreed”? But suppose we don’t agree! Four 
o’clock — five — seven — nine — eleven: there are mat- 
tresses in this convenient place, on springs, without sheets 
or pillows, visibly meant for jurors who can’t reach an 
agreement! And one good man can do the trick for us! 
Perhaps the Man with a Theory will do it: his Theory 
being no verdict until each good man has thought to the 
limit of his individual capacity; and his Practice to vote 
“not guilty” until quite certain (in his own presumably 
infallible judgment) that the rest of us have fulfilled the 
requirement. Thus we learn to work, like the school- 
boys we are, with our eyes on the clock. School closes at 
four. Send us out on a case at three, and out we stay, 
though we have settled the affair in five minutes, until 
satisfied beyond that reasonable doubt that we are not 
likely to be again empanelled and sent out till tomor- 
row. 

Yet do not imagine that these good men are not taking 
their work seriously. We are simply getting used to it. 
Some of us, those first days, were nearly invalided, cross- 
ing the channel that separates crime as a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, from crime made living by a prisoner in 
the dock, witnesses on the stand, and ourselves sitting in 
judgment. Only as we get used to it, do we realize that 
practice makes cheerful, even in bringing in verdicts of 
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guilty. The vileness, too, of some of these criminal doings! 
We all knew that such conditions somewhere existed, 
just as the reader has perhaps smiled at the possible ac- 
curacy of that quaint, suggestive definition, 


‘First a currant, then a fly 
Neath the crust alternate lie. 
Alternating currant pie!’ 


But our first sensation, as tender unfledged jurors, is akin 
to what the reader’s would be- if he actually lifted the 
crust of that unspeakable dessert. Good, but not seriously 
over-refined men, some of us delight in anecdote of so 
classical a flavor that, without suspecting it, we borrow 
from Chaucer what Chaucer borrowed from Boccaccio. 
All of us, graduates of the Public School, can assume the 
Corinthian. We are no mollycoddles! But, inured as 
we are to an inferior kind of humor, we have most of us 
never before been in a Superior Court for the transaction 
of Criminal Business. 

But it also happens, collectively, that we good men are 
practical, capable of soon grasping the fact that when 
Sentiment comes in through the door of our Jury Room, 
Expedition will try to fly out through the barred window. 
In most cases we are sorry for “this defendant” — and 
bring him in guilty because really there is nothing else 
to do with him. It may take us several minutes or several 
hours. The good men on one panel hearken two weeks 
to the evidence; are locked up twelve mortal hours dis- 
cussing it; come out of the Jury Room naming each other 
by their first names; and return a verdict so profound in 
its wisdom that the newspapers publish editorials in 
praise of them. Another panel does not go out at all. 
There we sit, in our two rows, our feet on a rail suggestive 
of another rail in front of another bar (not in this Court 
Room) where good men and bad occasionally assemble for 
informal discussion. The prisoner is in the dock. An 
Assistant-District Attorney, who it always pleases us to 
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observe is thin, grave, scholarly, with eye glasses and a 
pendant unruly lock of hair exactly like the young lawyer 
in a Book, informs the Court that this time the Common- 
wealth has no evidence against the defendant. We may, 
says the Court, bring in our verdict without leaving our 
seats. It is all very sudden. We stand up together, 
intent and serious, while our foreman, a good man rattled 
by the unexpected, clears his throat and responds to force 
of habit. 

““G-guilty!” he says: and everybody stares at him, 
Judge, attorneys, prisoner against whom there is no evi- 
dence, policemen, court officers, and spectators, until 
he gulps, blushes, and reverses it. 

Shall we ever wholly forget some of these defendants! 
There is the portly successful-looking, white-haired pris- 
oner, physician by occupation, criminal by practice says 
the indictment, winding his portly gold watch with a 
frequency that no watch can possibly require. Never 
before saw we a man so interested in the flight of time, 
nor one who found it it such warm work to wind up his 
watch. Where he sits in the cage, the sun, through the 
high window, falls on his right temple, just under his 
thick curly white hair, and flames on the gold chain that 
passes from his gold-rimmed eye glasses back behind 
his ear and so to the white waistcoat over his ample 
stomach. A full-bodied, pompous, hearty man, we fancy, 
before the Law got him, laughing loud laughs and mighty 
fond of a good dinner. And now on his fat temple the 
sun makes a high light, which grows and grows with the 
accumulation of perspiration, until, every little while, 
his glasses slide slowly off his small nose, and he mops 
himself carefully, brow, neck, cheeks, and chin, with a 
big white handkerchief. Mopping perspiration and con- 
sulting and winding his watch keep him quite busy; but 
all the time he listens intently. Perhaps he is trying to 
persuade himself that he has just dropped in out of curi- 
osity. 
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Guilty or innocent, he fairly sweats his way into our 
sympathies. We are again sorry for “this defendant”; 
anxious, when we come to pull the evidence to pieces, to 
find that “‘reasonable doubt”; and unable to find it. 
Some of us think we have found it; sentimentality, and 
the feeling that many other men commit the same crime 
and are not caught and punished, having got into our 
Jury Room. We think of the penalty — which is none 
of our business.{ Time passes in discussion that is largely 
ethical and has nothing to do with what is really a Yes 
or No matter: did this defendant commit this crime? 
Answer us that! One part of our composite mind must 
be told by another that we are not making laws, but 
deciding on evidence. Expedition tries to fly through 
the barred window, but some of us have her by the heels, 
and she can’t get away entirely. We take ballots; break 
up into groups; argue in corners and a cloud of tobacco 
smoke. Inarticulate brothers are compelled to express 
their opinions. We resume our seats and try to bring 
order out of chaos. 

“Tt is like this,” says one of us, “‘Imagine a hole in the 
table. It is against the law to fall into the hole. Imagine 
a little man walking along the table. He falls into the 
hole. We may be sorry he has fallen into the hole. That 
has nothing to do with it. The only question for us is 
whether he is or is not down there in the hole.” 

More ballots. More discussion. Gradual decrease 
in the number of soiled pasteboards with the hopeful 
words “not guilty”: at last a dozen all of the same opin- 
ion, and there is only one word on each ballot. 

It is a sealed verdict, to be kept in our foreman’s pocket! 
till the next morning. Court has long ago adjourned till 
tomorrow. 

Aside from everything else in this strange atmosphere 
that every day loses something of its strangeness, there 
is always a sporting interest in the performances of the 
mahogany barrel. Some mornings it doesn’t roll at all. 
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The good men sit waiting, those who are quick enough 
having dodged in early and got the cushions. The Court 
Crier repeats monotonous requests for this, that, or the 
other defendant to 

“comeintoCourtandprosecuteyourappealoryourdefault will 
berecorded.” He sounds like quick-firing vocal artillery. 
Apparently the reputation of these good men is hav- 
ing an effect on these defendants: we produce verdicts 
of guilty with such discouraging regularity! Cases that 
might have come before us are being wriggled out of our 
reach by attorneys for the defense (and concerning attor- 
neys we have developed a useful habit, out there in our 
mysterious Jury Room, of cutting the oratory and getting 
down to the evidence); other cases are pleading guilty 
and letting it go at that. There are days, as one good but 
waggish man suggests, when it would enliven matters and 
relieve our ennui, if we all shouted together: “WE WANT 
MORE CRIMINALS! We discuss the idea — although 
many of us do not really enter into these flights of fancy — 
of drawing lots to decide which of us shall commit a crime: 
for we are by now curiously acquainted, and yet not ac- 
quainted; and the rolling of the barrel, when a criminal 
is found for us, has the added interest of curiosity as to 
which twelve good men Fortune will this time toss to- 
gether. Our luck varies. Some good men almost in- 
variably come out of the barrel; others rarely. “Carpets” 
can hardly sit in the room when a jury is being empanelled, 
without being selected; ‘““Hardware” sits through the 
session, and does next to nothing for his daily three dollars. 
And thus each panel is likely to contain units that have 
met already under similar conditions. ‘“‘Baker,”’ first 
out of the barrel, knows whether or not he is pleased 
when “Author” follows him; “Author,” again, knows 
the degree of welcome that his heart and mind extend to 
“Plumber.” “Plumber” may easily have a preference 
as between “‘Galvanizer” and “Real Estate.” Baker, 
Plumber, Author, Galvanizer, Real Estate, Leather, 
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Carpets, or Automobiles — we watch the Jury Box nerv- 
ously lest the Man with a Theory shall come popping 
out of it. And pop he may, even when there are twelve 
of us; for there is always the chance that some good man 
may be challenged. 

Why we are challenged we are never quite able to 
determine. The fact remains a mysterious blessing. Al- 
ways with something of the schoolboy about us, a chal- 
lenge is not unlike an unexpected generosity on the part 
of Teacher letting us out of school early: for it is one of 
the ameliorations of our lot that we are dismissed when 
we are not needed. One explanation, at least, is consoling, 
if modesty could accept it: keen-eyed attorneys for the 
defense are thought to eject us from the panel because 
we look so intelligent; but we may guess for ourselves 
that a keen-eyed examination of our records as jurymen, 
and the discovery that every jury on which this individual 
has served has found for conviction, may have something 
to do with it. Under our various occupations and outside 
environments, we good men have much in common; per- 
haps one of these characteristics is a willingness to admit 
that some of us look more intelligent than others (just 
which being a matter of individual judgment). But we 
have come also to hold considerable respect for the aggre- 
gate intelligence of any dozen. When we go away from 
this business we shall not speak slightingly of the intelli- 
gence of juries. There will remain with us, always, the 
conviction that if all juries were as intelligent as ours — 

So we assemble, morning after morning, trying such 
cases as the little mahogany barrel selects us for, always 
(or nearly always) seriously intent upon the immediate 
business, and a little afraid of doing something that might 
be construed as contempt of Court. Not smiling when 
Guiseppe Macaroni passes before us with bent head, and 
shows us those cruel scars which, we shall later decide 
between us, represent an accumulation of many years, 
and not altogether the dire result of one recent meeting 
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with a policeman’s billy. Nor do we smile when Guiseppe, 
being discontented with our verdict, curses us richly in 
Italian: for it had been a strong point against him that a 
man of such volcanic temper should not go into places 
of public entertainment with a loaded gun in his pocket. 
For the time being it is better for everybody, himself 
included, that Guiseppe shall go where he will have no 
pockets. We have passed judgment on the scowling 
button-eyed person, really more practical than eccentric, 
who was captured wearing four suits of clothes; and on 
the smiling broken-nosed young man who (as one good 
man whispered excitedly to his neighbor) stole a whole 
butcher shop! This defendant! We have seen him so 
often that we no longer remember his individualities: 
thief, burglar, abortionist, potential murderer, drunkard, 
confidence operator, pickpocket, embezzler, sensualist — 
a Painful Pageant (as the circus poster might phrase it) 
of Predatory Proletarian Pursuits and Primordial Pro- 
miscuous Passions. And “this defendant,” with one 
unimportant exception, has been uniformly masculine. 
We wait in vain, with various degrees of anticipation, 
for the advent of the “beautiful prisoner,” and Miss 
Jones, being colored as well as a pickpocket, is no satisfy- 
ing substitute. 

Once more we sit in rows, just as we started, listening 
intently as the Judge thanks us for our services, some- 
what drily, very directly, and with that eternal twinkle 
as of one who knows us better than we know ourselves. 
We have been, he tell us, a good jury, one that it is a 
pleasure to work with. He would like — but here, flat- 
tered as we are, we cannot agree with him — to see us 
all back again. Seriously inconvenienced, we have done 
our duty like men; and we have had a rare opportunity 
to see the workings of the machinery of the Law. We 
have observed that the Prosecution is not anxious to 
convict defendants (We good men who have so persist- 
ently brought the defendant in guilty!) and that the 
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Judge is not anxious to pronounce judgment. We have 
seen the care taken to safeguard the defendant’s interests. 


And as we go out again about our own occupations, we 


can bear with us a report of how this great necessary ma- 


chinery operates, that will itself assist Justice by making 
the process of the Law more understandable to those 
who never come into our own close contact. This time 


we applaud bravely, wishing in some way to express our 


thanks to the Court for the way he has so often made 
up our minds for us when he charged the Jury. 

So we get our hats and coats and separate, most of us 
never again to meet in this world, for which we have stood 
temporarily as the Social Order. We are no longer the 
Country. School is over. And as we go, we hear the 
voice of the Crier, more and more remote down the long 
corridor where the sign “‘ No Smoking”’ is almost hidden 
by smoke: 


“Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons having any- 
thing to do before the Honorable the Justices of the Superior 
Court ... draw near, and give your attendance, for the Court 
is about to be adjourned.” 


And what, finally, going our separate ways, do we think 
of the jury system? We have been a good jury (the 
Judge says so himself), capable of weighing the evidence 
and reaching a just composite conclusion. And I think 
we think that the jury system answers its purposes as 
well as may be at the present stage of human evolution, 
a necessary nuisance to jurors and a necessary evil in civ- 
ilization. We do not see how to improve upon it. We 
wish we did. Probably when we are evolved beyond 
crime and stupidity we will be evolved beyond juries — 
and not before. 

RatrH BERGENGREN. 





MEN NOT SO GOOD AND NOT SO TRUE 


T is not given to every active practitioner at the 
bar to sit in the jury box and take part in the de- 
cision of cases; but, fortunately for me, I have recently 


undergone such experience by refusing to avail myself 
of the exemption which the statute gave me the right to 


claim. 
For upwards of 35 years, and while in the active prac- 
tice of the law, covering the trial of cases in numerous 


States, I have, during all these years, had the privilege of 


talking at juries, but not of being talked to as a juror. I 
have been curious to see whether or not the theories which 
I have heretofore conceived, and the conclusions at which 
I have often arrived, would be borne out by an actual 
experience as juror. 

The following leaves from my mental diary may throw 
some light upon the efficacy of the jury system as now 
constituted. 

Perhaps a word in retrospect may not be inappropriate 
as a sort of prelude to my observations and conclusions. 

Like many an old institution, the jury system as such, 
is supposed to have about it a sort of aura of sacredness 
which should make it exempt from criticism, but the time 
has come when, if this system has lost its potentiality, 
and no longer serves the purpose for which it was created, 
it should be abolished. 

That it is exceedingly expensive, a tremendous burden 
upon the tax payers, and very frequently fails in its pur- 
pose, goes without saying; and if an equally satisfactory 
result, and certainly a more expeditious and economical 


one can be secured through a trial by competent judges, 
then this antiquated machinery should be consigned to 
the judicial scrap-heap. 
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Some curiosity has been excited as to how it happened 
that a jury as a rule consists of 12 persons. In a Guide to 
English Juries, published in 1682, and attributed to Lord 
Somers, the following is stated: 

In analogy of late the jury is reduced to the number of twelve, 
like as the prophets were twelve to foretell the truth; the 
apostles twelve to preach the truth; the discoverers twelve sent 


into Canaan to seek and report the truth; and the stones twelve 
that the Heavenly Hierusalem is built on. 


In the very early days of this system, which in England 
has been ascribed to Alfred the Great, juries were se- 
lected from among persons who might be familiar with 
the facts, and who were privileged, therefore, to take 
their own version of these facts rather than those of the 
witnesses produced; but in later years, there has been 
evolved the modern jury which is supposed to know 
nothing of the facts, but to decide the case according to 
the evidence as adduced upon the trial, and under the 
instructions or charge of the court as to the law govern- 
ing such facts. 


Changes have been made in the petit jury system in a 
number of different States, and, where formerly in civil 
cases, as in criminal, unanimous verdicts were required, 
in a number of States verdicts can now be reached by 
numbers ranging from a majority to Io of the 12, and in 
some jurisdictions a thirteenth juror has been added to 
provide against the contingency of a mistrial by reason 
of the death or incapacity of a juror during the trial. 


In some of the larger cities of the country, and most 
generally in the Federal Courts, a better class of jurors 
is secured than are to be found in smaller communities; 
and yet in a little volume called Moral Overstrain, George 
W. Alger in 1906 collated certain statistics with respect 
to the record in the City of New York alone for the year 


1904-5. 
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It was there found that the records of the Commissioner 
of Juries in that City indicated that there were some 
1,500 fines imposed on men who refused to serve, and 
who thought that their time had better be devoted to 
their private interests rather than to the public; that, 
during that year, in New York City alone, 33,500 men 
were required for jury service, and of which 60 per cent 
tried to dodge such service. 

The number of men required is probably proportion- 
ately the same in other communities, and, at every term 
of Court, especially in the larger cities, the best men 
attempt to evade this duty, thus leaving upon the panel 
an undue projection of men of limited business experience, 
often of meager intelligence, and who are totally unfit 
to pass upon the important questions submitted to them. 


Two instances in my recent experience, I think, will 
suffice as examples indicating the manner of delibera- 
tions of the ordinary jury in a criminal case and in a 
civil one. 

I was permitted to sit in the case of a Greek charged 
with a felony, i. e., perjury in the second degree, wherein 
a conviction meant imprisonment for several years. 

When the jury was impaneled, each talesman was 
carefully interrogated as to whether or not he or she had 
any prejudice against a foreigner, and especially a Greek, 
and whether his witnesses, if foreigners, would receive 
the same measure of credit as others, and, in fact, whether 
any prejudice of any kind existed in their minds. 

Each juror answered that he would give a perfectly 
fair trial to the defendant. 

The Attorney for the State, and the defendant’s at- 
torneys as well as the Court, frequently referred to the 
fact that the defendant was on trial for perjury, and the 
judge in his final instructions defined the crime of perjury 
very simply, so that a grammar school child could have 
understood the nature of the offense, and what it was 
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necessary for the State to prove in order to secure a con- 
viction. 

Perjury was not proved against the defendant, but 
there was some testimony to indicate that, in order to 
avoid an attachment, he had attempted to sell a partial 
interest in a business, and it was out of this that the 
perjury charge arose. 

When the cause was finally submitted, the first ballot 
showed that the jury was evenly divided upon the ques- 
tion of the defendant’s guilt. - 

The six who voted for conviction were each of the 
opinion that the defendant was guilty of attempting to 
defraud a creditor. I finally tried to explain that this 
was not the charge for which he was being tried. Subse- 
quent ballots indicated a change to eleven for acquittal, 
and one for conviction, and the juror who stood out 
proved to be a railroad contractor of considerable experi- 
ence in material affairs, but who very frankly stated that 
he had no use for Greeks, that they were all dishonest, and 
that he had never employed one whom he could trust, 
citing several instances wherein they had tried to take 
advantage of him; and yet this juror had, under oath, 
stated that he would give this defendant a fair trial, and 
had no prejudice against him or any of his nationality. 
He was finally shamed out of his indefensible position, 
and voted for acquittal. 

Two of the ladies serving in this particular case had 
absolutely no conception of its nature, and did not seem 
to know what perjury was, and yet they were willing by 
their vote to send this defendant to State prison. 

In Kansas, Nevada, and Washington, women are per- 
mitted to serve as jurors, though they can claim exemp- 
tion if they desire. In Idaho they occasionally sit, and 
in other suffrage States it is still a moot question whether 
the word “homo” in a constitutional sense includes 
“females” as competent for jury duty. In Arizona, 
Alaska, Colorado, and Montana, women are held to be 
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(legally) constitutionally excluded; and California, Wyo- 
ming, Illinois, and Oregon have excluded them. 

It is related that in Wyoming a male prisoner demanded 
the right to have women jurors, but the Court held that 
the question could only be raised in case a woman de- 
manded trial by her peers. Evidently the calumny on 
the male sex did not avail him anything. 

While, in all the States but Washington, very few women 
have served, I am able, from personal observation and 
experience, to state whether the service has added any 
improvement to the jury system in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

I can say with ample support for the statement that 
women as jurors are an absolute failure. 


I was later allowed to sit in what is commonly known 
as a “‘personal injury” case — something I had desired 
to do for a great many years, because of the frequency 
with which I have defended these cases for corporations 
and others; and, although I had formerly been a counsel 
for this particular defendant railroad company for many 
years, the attorneys for the plaintiff nevertheless per- 
mitted me to remain as a juror, and I intended to 
be, and believe I was, doubly careful on this account, 
to weigh the evidence carefully, and to give the plaintiff 
the benefit of any doubt that I might have had in my 
mind. 

The jury was composed of ten men and two women, 
one of the latter a professional nurse, and a woman ap- 
parently of more than average intelligence. 

Briefly, the facts were that two men riding in an open 
car, which could have been stopped within 4 feet by apply- 
ing the brake, rode deliberately in the face of an ap- 
proaching train, which had given ample warning of its 
approach. 

The Court instructed the jury, as a matter of law, that 
the plaintiffs were guilty of contributory negligence in 
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thus driving upon the track, but finally submitted to 
the jury a single question under what is known as the 
doctrine of ‘‘the last clear chance” whether the engineer 
or fireman might possibly have seen them going across 
this dangerous place in time to avoid the collision. 

Upon the first ballot, the jury was nearly equally di- 
vided, although all of them finally admitted that neither 
the engineer nor the fireman, owing to the topography of 
the ground and the nature of the crossing, could have seen 
the car in time to have avoided the collision; but the women 
more particularly, and some of the men as well, were 
anxious that the widow who had brought the action, should 
receive a substantial verdict because they felt that the 
railroad company could afford to pay her something; 
and they even suggested certain amounts at which they 
thought the railroad company would be glad to compro- 
mise, and perhaps not appeal the case, if a reasonably 
small verdict were rendered. 

With but few exceptions, the jury was ready to disregard 
the instructions of the court, and the views of one of them, 
who voted for the defendant, may throw some light upon 
how much attention is paid by jurors to such instructions. 
This particular juror was a much traveled man. He had 
sailed before the mast in oriental waters, and had been 
engaged in various occupations. He was a ready talker, 
and informed us, with great gravity, that a lawyer 
had once told him, when he lived in the Dakotas, that 
it was the duty of an engineer and fireman, particularly 
the engineer, always to keep his eyes upon the track, so 
as to see that there were no obstructions on it, and that it 
was in good condition;‘and that he was not called upon 
to look on either side for people approaching the train: 
therefore, the engineer and fireman had performed their 


full duty. 


In another case tried at the same term of Court, the 
plaintiff sought to recover for mal-practice on the part 
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of a prominent surgeon, who is a specialist in bone dis- 
eases. All of the jurors answered the qualifying ques- 
tions fairly, and among them was an avowed Christian 
Scientist, who qualified. When the case was finally 
submitted, she was found to be favoring a verdict for the 
plaintiff, notwithstanding all the others were for the 
defendant, and she gave as her woman’s reason that, 
being a Christian Scientist, she did not believe in doctors, 
and therefore the defendant ought to pay. 


Some years ago a conductor employed by a traction 
company, aged about thirty, claimed to have been injured 
while walking on its right of way, and, as a result of such 
injury, that he had a broken spine. He made a partial 
recovery, and secured employment as a bailiff in one of 
the courts. He was greatly emaciated, wore a steel collar 
to support his head; and the other bailiffs in other de- 
partments, as well as the lawyers and attendants upon 
the court, vied with each other in rendering him assistance 
and in extending sympathy. 

On almost the last day on which he might bring an 
action, he sued the railroad company and recovered 
$3,000.00. 

A very intelligent juror who was convinced that the 
injury did not occur as the plaintiff claimed, got the jury 
to compromise on this amount. 

If the plaintiff was entitled to anything, he was entitled 
to a very large verdict, because the testimony of his 
physicians indicated that he could not live six months, 
and he, in fact, was sent out of the court room at the 
request of his attorneys while the physician was testifying, 
so as not to unduly affect him. 

Immediately upon the payment of the judgment, the 
steel collar was removed. The man later was elected to 
the State Senate and has even aspired to the governor- 
ship. 

The physician who took the X-ray photograph by which 
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it was proved to the satisfaction of some of the jury that 
the spine was broken, is one of the most disreputable men 
in the entire state and has absolutely no professional or 
other standing, while the plaintiff is to-day apparently 
as well as any man can be. 

This, of course, is only one of the thousands of such 
cases where a jury either should have given a large verdict 
or none at all, and where it was swayed by sympathy and 
not evidence. 


The various conclusions at which juries can arrive 
from the same state of facts, the following will illustrate: 

A gas car and an electric came together, with the result 
that the gas car was damaged to the extent of $115.00 
and the electric about $300.00. The testimony showed 
that when the collision occurred the electric was on the 
wrong side of the street, and the driver of the gas car 
within his rights, and hugging the right hand curb. 

The owner of the gas car brought an action in Justice 
Court, the jurisdiction of which was limited to amounts 
below $100.00, waiving the other $15.00 to which he 
thought he was entitled, in order to secure a speedy and 
inexpensive decision. 

The justice, after hearing numerous witnesses and view- 
ing the premises, rendered a judgment for plaintiff for 
$99.99. An appeal was taken, and the counterclaim of the 
defendants increased in the appellate court to nearly 
$300.00. 

A jury upon the same testimony given before the justice 
found a verdict of $1.00 for the defendants, carrying costs 
to the defendants, and it must be manifest even to a lay- 
man that either plaintiff or defendant was right and free 
from negligence. If the former, the verdict should have 
been for the full amount. If the latter, he should have 


recovered all his claim. 
The court set aside the verdict. The next jury found a 


verdict of $50.00, although it was conceded if the plaintiff 
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was entitled to anything, he was entitled to the full 
amount prayed for. This verdict was set aside. A third 
trial was had. In each instance the jury was composed 
nearly equally of men and women, who were apparently 
“mixed” in a double sense, for the third verdict was 
that neither side should recover anything, and each 
should pay his own costs, a verdict not permissible in 
Washington. The court finally rendered judgment for 
the full amount for the plaintiff, notwithstanding this 
verdict. 


Only a few years ago, a woman, who conducted a lodg- 
ing house, brought an action against a city to recover 
damages to her furniture and her business because of 
the negligence of the officials of the city in placing in 
front of her premises huge and noisy appliances which 
were being used in the making of a public improvement, 
and she was given a very substantial verdict. Shortly 
after, upon the same state of facts, the owners of the 
property brought an action to recover damages to their 
abutting property, and also for deprivation of rents 
which tenant had refused to pay because she claimed the 
premises were uninhabitable, and she was unable to carry 
on her business. But the jury found for the city upon 
exactly the same state of facts as the previous jury had 
found against the city. 

As a matter of curiosity, I asked one of the women 
jurors on the following day, how she happened to arrive 
at the verdict. She seemed to have forgotten all about 
the case, and did not know who the plaintiff was, al- 
though he had frequently appeared upon the witness 
stand, and his name was mentioned almost constantly, 
and he took an active part in the trial of the case both 
as litigant and attorney. Yet within sixteen hours, she 
had absolutely forgotten his name or what the case was 
about; and, finally, when reminded of its nature, said that 


a former city official, who had been permitted to serve as 
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one of the jurors, and was then drawing a pension from 


the city, but who had willfully permitted himself to qualify, 
and claimed he would be impartial, had insisted on their 
bringing in a verdict for the city; and although she wanted 
to give the plaintiff a verdict because, she said, “‘he was 


such a good looking man, she did not want to be given 


the horse laugh by the other jurors.” This was her exact 
language, and still she qualified as a juror! 

She was not much worse than the two women sitting as 
jurors in the case of Hansen vs. Lemley, 100 Wash., 444, 


where a new trial was asked because two witnesses for 


the defendant overheard one woman juror say to another, 
“T just hate that lawyer with the moustache,” to which 
the other replied, “‘I do too.” 


Now coming for a moment to a criminal case, of which 


I had personal knowledge: 

A young man was accused of highway robbery. He 
was caught in the very act of robbing a young child. He 
started to run away from the officers, who, however, 


stopped him by threatening to shoot, and among other 


means of identification, the officers stated that the ac- 


cused wore heavy concave glasses. 
The defendant’s counsel rang the changes upon the 


cicumstance that this was one of. the means of identifica- 


tion, and called attention to the fact how easy it would 


be for one particular member of the jury who wore glasses 
to be arrested sometime because some one who also 
wore glasses had committed a crime, and, upon such 
slight identification as that the wrong man might be 


punished. This pernicious doctrine evidently took root, 


this particular juror brought about a disagreement, the 
prosecuting officer finally consented to a plea of guilty 
with a very short term in the county jail, although within 
a month after the release of the prisoner, he again com- 


mitted the crime of highway robbery in a neighboring 
State, and was given his deserts. 
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Some years ago the Great Northern Railway Company 


was acquiring a right of way through a city and business- 


seeking lawyers immediately sought out many of the 
property owners and made contracts with them upon a 
very liberal percentage for such recoveries as they might 


secure in condemnation cases. In one of these a witness 


placed the value of a certain piece of property at over ten 
times its actual value. He was asked, on cross-examina- 
tion, upon what basis he fixed it, and he answered with 
great promptness and frankness: “‘ Because Jim Hill wants 


the property;” and, although he was the only witness who 


thus testified, and all the other witnesses attempted to fix 
a fair value — at least fair in the sense of his outrageous 
mis-statement — the jury promptly found a verdict for 


the excessive figure. 


In another case where a fractional part of an acre of 


land was wanted upon the banks of a river, which were 
so perpendicular that they could be used for nothing 
except, as Sol;Smith Russel used to say about his per- 


pendicular farm (?) that he could “‘drop down on mother,” 


and which was to be used only for the purpose of anchoring 


a small pier for a trestle, the range in values as testified 
to by ‘“‘experts”? before the jury ran from $25.00 to 
$40,000,00; but it appeared that there was a mortgage 


of $500.00 upon this and a number of other adjoining 


acres, and so the jury gave a verdict for enough to pay 


this mortgage, although not one member of the jury 
would have paid to exceed $25.00 for the land. 


Jurors serving upon the same panel with me have 


given me the benefit of their experiences. In one case 


where the jury was pretty well: divided, and it finally 
came down to the vote of a single juror who happened to 
be a woman, she stated that, as the only chance to agree 


was to have her vote with the majority so as to make the 


vote 10, she would vote for a verdict, but it was against 
her convictions, but she was forced to because she had 
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left her baby with a neighbor who could not keep it be- 


yond a certain time. 


She, however, was no worse than a juror in Seattle, 


who was called in a misdemeanor case, and who heard 
one of his fellow jurymen ask the Court whether he could 
be excused from sitting in the case because he had a very 


important engagement with his lawyer for that evening, 


and wished to prepare papers in opposition to an applica- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver for his hotel, one 
of the largest in the city; and he stated, if the case could 
be finished on the day in question, he would be glad to 


serve, but not otherwise. Another juror in the same 


case also informed the Court that he had a personal en- 
gagement, which he did not wish to ignore, and that he 
would like to be excused unless the case could be tried 


and a probable agreement reached without being de- 


tained all night. 
He was assured by counsel for both the State and the 


defendant that the facts were simple and brief, and that 
a verdict ought to be arrived at by noon. The case was 


submitted by noon, and upon the first ballot, the jury 


stood 11 to I for conviction. This one juror refused to 
have any intercourse with the balance of the jury; would 
listen to no argument and gave no reason for his attitude. 
He held the jury together until midnight, when he finally 
announced that he was ready to vote with the others, and 


find a verdict of guilty. 

He was then asked by the hotel keeper why he held 
out so long and thus prevented him from attending to his 
important matter; and the young man who had been 
forced to forego his engagement, which happened to be 
the celebration of his first wedding anniversary, also 
asked the same question, and they were then informed 
that it was his understanding that if they did not arrive 
at a verdict until after midnight, the jurors were entitled 
to an additional day’s pay. 

When that juror appeared on the following morning — 
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they were kept out all night — he had two black eyes, 
and various other contusions on his person, which he did 


not disclose. 


Every person who has ever served upon a jury, under- 
stands that there are always men upon the panel who 
hold out until after they can secure a meal or two at the 


expense of the city or county in which they are serving, 


and this is not confined to the men alone, for, in a certain 


case, one of the ladies, although willing to agree upon a 
verdict during the middle of the afternoon, suggested that 
we withhold our verdict until after the dinner hour, so that 


we could have another meal at the expense of the county, 


which allowed the munificent sum of 40 cents toward it. 
I have seen women sitting in the most salacious cases, 

qualifying as jurors with the idea that they were going 

to be entertained, but with no conception of the responsi- 


bility resting upon them as jurors. This unquestionably 


is true of the male juror also, but at least he is not sup- 
posed to possess the inherent modesty of the female. 
In a recent criminal case, where the charge was rob- 


bery, but a single witness testified for the State or prose- 


cution. The defendant, who was an unusually fine appear- 


ing young man of previous good character, denied the 
robbery absolutely, and attempted to prove an alibi. 
There was no corroborating circumstance shown by the 


State, but the jury found a verdict of guilty, whereupon 
the defendant completely collapsed. It was no studied 


fake but the shock was too much for him. The newly 
appointed assistant prosecuting attorney, who had this 
particular case in charge, not unlike older men who 


occupy similar positions, and who are unnecessarily zealous 
in their attempts at securing convictions, made such an 
earnest appeal that it evidently carried conviction to 
the minds of the jury, who, notwithstanding a lack of 
corroboration, and that the burden of proof was upon 
the prosecution, found this defendant guilty. He has 
since been discharged with the consent of this very prose- 
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cutor, after the judge of his own volition had granted a 
new trial, because he said he believed the defendant was 
absolutely innocent, although his counsel, who had worked 
diligently, had failed to ask for one. 


These are but a few instances of matters coming within 
my own immediate observation, and I know many similar 
miscarriages of justice in other civil and criminal cases. 
I have not even referred to the many successful ‘‘tempor- 
ary insanity” defenses, to the “unwritten law” cases 
that are, unfortunately, piling up each year, particularly 
in the city of Chicago where it seems impossible to con- 
vict a woman of murder; to the many verdicts that are 
constantly set aside by the courts as being excessive or 
the result of some slight error; of the additional verdicts 
that are held for nought because of some indiscretion 
on the part of a juror; and of the thousands of verdicts 
that are yearly overturned by courts which have tried 
to give them a dispassionate and impartial review, and 
where, too, in many cases the defendants go unpunished, 
or the litigant in civil cases is deprived of his rights. 
Neither have I referred to the fact that it frequently takes 
longer to secure a jury than it does to try the case, and 
that the professional juror is much in evidence. 

I have not confined myself to the more important 
cases, but have attempted to give just the ordinary grist 
as it is turned out daily. 

While these comments have been confined to the petit 
jury, there is even more to be said against the present 
grand jury system, which is but too frequently made 
the agency of special spleen on the part of some dis- 
gruntled person or official, where a defendant never has 
an opportunity to be heard, and where, under the guise 
of a mere investigation as to the probable facts, many 
men are left with an undeserved stigma by an indict- 
ment afterwards dismissed; or where, upon a trial, the 
defendant was found not guilty. 
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Every active lawyer who tries jury cases, can multi- 
ply these experiences many times, even as I can, and 
probably give even more flagrant examples of the weak- 
ness of this ossified, useless, cumbersome, expensive, 
ineffective, and dilatory system. 

In civil cases, the man who has a weak case wants a 
jury. The litigant with a just cause is willing to submit 
it to the court. Men trained in observing the conduct 
of witnesses, in the weighing of facts, in searching of 
motives, are certainly better qualified to administer jus- 
tice than such people as have been described in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

If the time used in securing juries, in arguing questions 
tending to prevent the submission of cases or questions 
to juries were used in the trial of cases before judges alone; 
if many senseless rules of evidence were more readily disre- 
garded, and the practice in other countries more freely in- 
dulged in, — that of permitting the court greater freedom 
in its enquiries into the truth, a custom I have personally 
observed not only in France but in countries like India and 
Ceylon and as eliciting the real truth and merits of contro- 
versies, our courts would not be so congested, and much 
more satisfactory and speedy decisions would be arrived at. 
Many court bailiffs and jury commissioners, and con- 
venient talesmen and other supernumeraries might lose 
their jobs; less money might be paid for mileage and per 
diem; hotels and restaurants might miss the patronage 
secured through pull or favoritism; “easy money” might 
not be secured by willing jurors and more willing talesmen; 
but, if economy is the watchword of the hour, here is an 
opportunity for applying it. 

SAMUEL R. STERN. 





THE CASE AGAINST JURY TRIALS IN 
CIVIL ACTIONS 


N the strenuous times through which we are now 

passing, it is eminently desirable that we seriously 
consider whether the system of trying civil actions with 
juries is sufficiently beneficial to litigants to justify its 
retention, or whether it has outlived its usefulness and 
should be abandoned. 

In criminal cases the jurors have only one question to 
decide, viz: the guilt or innocence of the accused, and it 
is possible that the employment of a jury for this purpose, 
may, at present, be the most desirable method of reaching 
a conclusion. The questions involved in the majority of 
civil cases are far more intricate and technical. 

The jury system exists chiefly in the United States, in 
Great Britain, and in countries under British control. 
Instead of being the usual method of determining matters 
of fact among the enlightened nations of the world, it is 
the exceptional method. It has not been adopted by the 
nations of continental Europe, although some of these 
countries have attained a high degree of civilization, and 
are engaged in most of the numerous industries of the age, 
both commerical and agricultural. As a result, the con- 
troversies in their courts are as varied, and as complicated, 
as are those of the English-speaking world, where trial by 
jury is the almost universal custom; and as they are apt 
to arouse the same passions, as well as to excite the same 
prejudices, they demand an equal knowledge of the prac- 
tical affairs of life. Continental Europe, however, appears 
to have found little need for the jury system, in spite of 
its operation for centuries in the neighboring country of 
Great Britain, and for over a century in the United States. 
Moreover, it is undeniable that nearly all the nations of 
continental Europe, which have adopted trial by jury in 
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criminal cases, have rejected the requirement of unanimity, 
which is considered of paramount importance in the 
Great Republic, and in the British Isles. ‘These conditions 
show that trial by jury is not essential to the decision of 
important questions of fact, and they also furnish some 
evidence that it is not the best method; otherwise it 
would, in all probability, have been incorporated in the 
judicial systems of all nations. 

The absence of experience in the functions of a legal 
tribunal, under which most jurors necessarily labor, is of 
itself a complete disqualification for dealing with cases 
of an involved character, such as occupy a great part of 
the time of the courts. Any case containing a compli- 
cation of facts, with contradictory evidence, requires 
both natural sagacity and the habit of weighing and com- 
paring conflicting arguments and rejecting plausible falla- 
cies. The latter qualities are beyond the capacity of men 
of mediocre education, who, in a vast number of instances, 
never decided a case before, and who, as might be ex- 
pected, are often unable to agree upon a verdict. Upon 
the other hand, it not infrequently happens that when 
they have succeeded in coming to an agreement, they 
have drawn wrong conclusions, and the injured party is 
compelled to incur the expense and delay of a new trial. 

The judge, seeing the bewilderment of the jury, occa- 
sionally suggests in a covert manner what the verdict ought 
to be, but most judges are very reluctant to do this, lest 
they be charged with usurping functions reserved for the 
twelve “good men and true.” But, if decisions of juries 
are to be, in reality, the decision of the judge, or, if they 
are to be revised when erroneous, by a higher court, 
what object can there be in putting litigants to the trouble, 
delay and expense of a jury trial? 

The law proclaims its distrust of juries by denying them 
the right belonging to every other judicial body, of deciding 
their differences by a majority, and by exacting a unani- 
mous decision. In effect, it says that the verdict of a jury 
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unlearned in the law must be valueless unless all twelve 
jurors agree, while the decision of a majority of judges, 
who are trained lawyers, is sufficient to determine the 
most complicated questions of law that reach the courts. 

The assertion, so often heard, that jurors are better 
fitted than judges to decide all matters of fact, is not cor- 
rect. A verdict is supposed to be the result of reasoning. 
The power to reason accurately is not possessed in a 
higher degree by farmers, by mechanics, or by store- 
keepers, than by judges, who are usually men of ability 
and learning, whose previous education and training 
peculiarly fit them for the task. There may be some 
cases in which, owing to rules of trade, or other unusual 
circumstances more within the knowledge of laymen than 
lawyers, the decision of the former would be, of the two, 
the more correct. But what is needed in these cases, is 
not twelve men utterly ignorant of the technical questions 
before the court, but one skilled assessor, to aid the judges. 
Even if a jury be considered essential in such a case, that 
is not a valid argument in favor of trial by jury in all 
cases. 

Jurors are not required merely to decide the disputed 
facts; they are required to decide them according to the law 
and the evidence. It is an error to suppose that all that 
is necessary in order to do this is to listen to the testimony 
and to receive the propositions of law from the court, with 
such assistance as may be derived from the argument of 
the lawyers. When the jurors have listened to the speeches 
of counsel, and the charge of the judge, they have only 
commenced their work; their most difficult duties are yet 
to be performed. They are now expected to weigh all the 
testimony which they have heard, and thoroughly analyze 
it. To do so properly and profitably, conflicting assertions 
must be reconciled, where reconcilement is possible; and 
where it is impossible, a wise discrimination must be 
exercised in selecting from this testimony whatever seems 
most worthy of credence. 
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From the mass of evidence—often from a maze 
of contradictions — the facts which establish the truth 
must be extracted; and to accomplish this successfully, 
there ought to be a clear understanding of the points at 
issue. If these various steps are executed in a thorough 
manner, a demand is made upon the reasoning faculties 
greater than the average man is accustomed to; and while 
it may not absolutely necessitate mental training and 
discipline in similar work, yet such training will be of 
great assistance. It is obvious that the man who has had 
a wide experience of trials in court; who, as a part of his 
profession, has been compelled to listen to the testimony 
of witnesses, and carefully to consider not only their testi- 
mony, but their demeanor while on the witness stand; 
whose mind, both by education and experience, has be- 
come trained to logical processes, and to ready detection 
of fallacies in the arguments that are addressed to him 
upon the testimony, is far better able to arrive at an 
accurate determination of the issues involved than is the 
man who has no experience, and no such training. 


But the juror’s duties are not yet concluded. When he 
has weighed and sifted the evidence, a function of para- 
mount importance and serious difficulty remains. He must 
now apply the law, as given him by the judge, to the 
facts. To do this intelligently often requires much clear- 
thinking and a more-than-ordinary exercise of the reason- 
ing faculties, for the instructions of the court are often 
numerous, as well as lengthy. Some of them, in addition, 
are likely to involve more than one proposition. More- 
over, however lucid the judge’s charge may be, it is very 
difficult for minds unfamiliar with legal principles to 
apply the law to the facts. In a vast number of instances, 
instructions are not mere directions to the jury, if they 
find the facts to be so and so, to give a verdict for plaintiff 
or defendant. Upon the other hand, they are quite fre- 
quently a series of legal propositions, one having its bear- 
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ing upon another: and, when this is so, it is not only 
necessary that the whole series, but also that each sep- 
arate instruction, in its relationship to another, and to 
the whole, should be clearly comprehended. 

If the jurors need the guidance of the disciplined mind 
of an impartial judge in the matter of weighing the testi- 
mony, and also in the application of the law relating to 
the case to their finding of the facts, their incompetence 
for the duties required of them can hardly be denied. 
Under the jury system, where the chargé by the presiding 
judge is recognized as essential to the proper performance 
of the functions of the jurors, it must be regarded as an 
anomaly in the very constitution of things that the judge 
shall be considered incompetent or unfit to reach a de- 
cision upon the facts, and yet shall be recognized as fully 
competent to deal with all the more difficult matters 
essential to the reaching of that decision; capable of acting 
as guide to the jurors through all the numerous obstacles 
and intricacies that attend their duties; competent to 
point out to them how to arrive at a correct conclusion, 
yet incompetent even to express his own opinion, much 
less to give a verdict. The judge, as a result of his vo- 
cation, and of the experience he obtains upon the bench, 
as well as by reason of his previous training and that 
habit of mind which the exercise of judicial functions 
begets, is less susceptible to improper appeals to either 
prejudice or sympathy, and is more alert to reject un- 
tenable arguments than a jury is likely to be. 


The unnecessary employment of juries to try cases 
which could be better and more rapidly disposed of by 
a single judge, or by two or three judges, is one of the 
chief causes of the delay and expense of legal proceedings. 
A part of the few and precious hours during which the 
court sits is consumed in calling the jury, in hearing 
various excuses for unwillingness to serve as jurors, in 
disposing of challenges, and, at last, in swearing the jury. 
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But a far greater waste of time takes place in trying to 
make a case of any difficulty intelligible to men of com- 
paratively little education, such as are not infrequently 
found as jurors, and in the efforts of learned counsel to 
work upon their prejudices, to enlist their sympathies 
and to win their verdict. After the counsel on both sides 
have finished, the judge is required to go over the ground 
again carefully, partly to undo what the lawyers have 
done, and partly to make sure that the jurors under- 
stand the law and the evidence. The effect of all this 
repetition is that innumerable cases occur which a judge 
could decide in a few hours, but which, when tried by a 
jury, occupy several days or weeks. 

The compensation paid to jurors is adequate only to 
men of very moderate capacity, and it is consequently 
difficult to secure jurors really able to reach proper con- 
clusions. 

LawRENCE [RWELL. 





THE RIBBONS OF LIFE 


I 
I LIVE alone, in a little gray shingle cottage on the 


top of a high green hill. It is a mile from train or 


trolley, and sometimes people say, ‘Are you not lonely 


there?” 
And I do not try to answer.them; I only smile. For as 
I live here, the world comes — as fast as I can focus my 


eyes upon it, in greater, greater volume than I can under- 


stand, and deeper, deeper than I can see— the world 


comes, and passes, not by me, but through my heart. 
Sometimes I hold it in my hands and let it run through 
my fingers like myriad ribbons, black like the bat’s wing, 


blue like the sea, rose as a rosebud, crimson as a scarlet 


letter. And sometimes my heart laughs at some sweet 
ribbon like a little brook, and sometimes at some swarthy 
ribbon my mouth searches for words that swing like an 
axe. 

And all the time I question: “‘Why, when I thought I 
was retiring to a removed spot, when I thought I was de- 
taching myself from the world that I might better serve 
the world, why does the world pass more than ever, not 
by me, but through my heart?” 

And sometimes I am sure I have the answer; that the 
ribbons of life may run through my hands, and I may see 
that though the world is quick as a stiletto, cruel as a 
saw, the big thing, the bright thing, the omniscient thing 
it is, that the world is sweet, that among all the ribbons, 
deep dye them as you will, in one slender white strand lies 
all the kingdom and the power and the glory. 

This lesson of the ribbons comes to me in chapters like 
a book, each leading on to some great dénouement I 
do not now quite see, yet each complete within itself, 
each rounding out, enlarging upon the one point — that 
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is meant for me to know, and to repeat, that the world 


is sweet. Each chapter shapes itself with consummate 


craftsmanship into the same familiar pattern — so much 
of sorrow, so much of song, so much of blazing injustice — 
then the sweetness that wipes out all, that someway is 
the lighted fuse leading on to the great event at the end 


of the book of life. 


It is Monday morning now, at ten o’clock, and I realize 
that since Saturday noon the world has come, and on the 
walls of my little gray cottage so removéd from the world, 
has written a new chapter for me to read, and to repeat; 


a chapter with the motif of sweetness running through its 


sordidness and agony, as the main theme runs through a 


nocturne, — comes, and goes, and comes again. 
And here is this latest chapter, without rearranging, or 
editing, or juggling for effect with words, just as it wrote 


itself. 


The beginning of the chapter was that I asked one girl 


to stay with me on Saturday night. She asked another 
girl, and the other girl asked a man. Then my brother’s 
ship came in unexpectedly from the Argentine, and he 


was added to our party, and on Sunday morning a girl 
and her mother came, and on Sunday afternoon another 
woman came. 

And these people came literally from the ends of the 
earth, in fact, in thought, in every circumstance of life, 
as opposite as the world is wide. Well here they are, — 
judge for yourself — a Fashion Editor, a Corset Demon- 
strator, a Sailor, a Printer, a Shopkeeper, a Stenographer, 
an Author — and I a sort of string to tie them all together. 
And what they thought, and brought of incident, and 
were of themselves, makes this latest chapter of my book 
of life. 

To begin with action, as all good chapters should, the 
first three guests had an adventure with a brigand, a real 
live highwayman, who lacked nothing of the insouciance 
of a Robin Hood or the incongruity of a Friar Tuck. 
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My friends were in a smart little car driven by the girl 
who owns it. Five miles back on the road a “motorcycle 
cop” began to follow the car; they were later than they 
had expected to be, and were coming along pretty fast. 
The policeman hung back for about four miles, then, in a 
secluded green country road, he came alongside the car 
and said, “Stop when you get to the top of this hill, I 
want to talk to you.” 

The hill was, needless to say, a long one, about a mile 
long, but as the policeman kept alongside, they did stop. 

“You were exceeding the speed limit when you passed 
through the square back at ” the policeman said. 

The driver’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘Why didn’t you stop 
us then?” she asked, ““That was almost five miles back, 
and we passed the city limits of some minutes ago.” 

“Yes, I know you did,” he answered, shifting his eyes. 

“What do you want us to do?” the driver asked. 

‘Appear in Court on Monday morning.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that; I’ve got to be in Monday 
morning.” 

“Well — then — ” 

Something in his manner made all three of the people 
in the car understand what he meant. None of the three 
had ever in person been present before at such a “green- 
wood” scene. But doubtless by much practice the high- 
wayman had learned a peculiar sort of telepathy, for at 
one and the same time the three passengers in the car 
reached for their purses. The driver looked into hers in 
dismay; nothing but a one dollar bill and a twenty dollar 
bill; and she made a mental decision that she had rather 
pay $30 in court on Monday, than give him $20 now. 

Wordless, she put a hand back of her, palm upturned: 
the man in the back seat thumbed over the bills in his 
wallet — oh, for a five! But ten was the least he had, so 
he laid it on the rosy altar of that upturned palm. And 
disdaining even to cast her eyes downward upon it, she 


passed it to the officer of the law. Politely he tipped his 
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cap, remounted his motorcycle, nosed it in the direction 
of the aforesaid city limits, and rode off. 

And this is but the spotlight on a detail of an event now 
taking place in the labor world, an event fraught with 
telegrams to governors, delegations to state capitals, 
much pomp and circumstance, but apparently no effect. 
Just outside the city limits in which the highwayman in 
question plies his trade, is a great factory in which such 
dangerous, powerful, “ultimate-death-by-occupational- 
disease”’ work is done that American labor is not employed 
there. Americans cannot stand the work long enough to 
pay the company to employ them. Therefore, in this 
factory are employed our foreign born — those for whom 
we have made our boast of fighting — the imported Pole, 
the Ruthenian, the Slav. 

During the past two weeks, the Aldermen inside those 
city limits voted to allow the street car company operat- 
ing out to the factory to double the fare. And now the 
great hulking workman pays double fare in the morning 
and double fare at night. This, though his hours of work 
have been so curtailed his wages are at “pre-war” status, 
while the cost of his living has risen to “‘post-war”’ price. 
“They say”’ that the Aldermen who voted this increase 
in fare were paid $2000 each for their votes. Until Satur- 
day I did not believe this; I thought it was a sort of bug- 
aboo tale, such as the superstitious use to frighten their 
children. But since a policeman under the jurisdiction 
of these same Aldermen took a ten dollar bribe from my 
friends — I believe anything. 

And this ribbon of exploited labor is one of the swarthy 
ribbons of life which trickles through the fingers of all of 
us who make use of the products of labor. 


II 
And here is the next ribbon, hard upon it, one that is 
strange, and startles and attracts. 
I had never before met the man who came with the 
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two girls in the car. He turned out to be a member of a 
printing firm in a city of another State, and a most thor- 
oughly pleasant week-end guest. He was slight of build, 
and wore an unconventional walking suit, khaki breeches 
and black leggins. 

The first thing I thought about him was that he had the 
appearance of being a successful business man, a prac- 
tical man. But the dominant “feeling” that came to me 
was of his being far-traveled, of having seen much of 
distant lands, of long ways, and picturesque experiences. 
When I asked him if this were true, he laughed oddly; 
“Why no,” he said, “I have never traveled. In fact, I 
have been more than usually home-keeping. But I am in 
appearance very like my father, and he was a sea captain.” 

I was curiously interested, for should I have passed him 
on the street, I should have set him down in my mind as a 
sort of globe trotter. He told me farther, afterward, 
that his earliest and keenest memories were of the return 
of his father’s ship, bringing chests of red cedar from 
Florida, chains of “Job’s Tears,” from South America, 
shawls from India, fine linens from Dundee. 

And being this particular type of man, all the stranger 
was the ribbon of life he passed into my hands. 

During the dinner conversation, he said: “Ten days 
ago, I was riding a spirited horse, and was thrown. I 
was carried in a fainting condition, to a drug store where 
a doctor came in and gave me first aid treatment. He said 
my ankle was broken. I was taken to my hotel, expecting 
to call in a surgeon.” 

“TI had been riding with a young woman who was a 
Christian Scientist, and she insisted that I have Christian 
Science instead of a surgeon.” 

***Oh, no!’ I said, ‘I must leave this city the first min- 
ute Ican. I can’t afford the time to try anything I do not 
understand.’” 

“The fact was,” he continued, “I had always had 
rather a contempt for the sort of thing I had heard people 
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claim as Christian Science. But I could not say this to the 
young woman, whom I knew to be sincerely convinced of 
its worth. But someway, I did allow her to persuade 
me to do as she asked. I suppose it was the confusion and 
the pain; for my business was pressing, and I felt that 
even with the best surgeon’s work, I should be much de- 
layed — a week anyway, much longer if the ankle were 
really broken.” 

“When I consented, the young woman telephoned for a 
Christian Scientist to come to my hotel to see me. The 
woman was ‘too busy’ to come at the time. And, having 
promised, I lay there for six hours cursing my unaccount- 
able consent to try this thing. I was in great pain, too, 
and wondering whether my ankle was really broken, and 
if I should be lame for life if I did not have it properly 
set, and so forth.” 

“Finally, the woman did come. And I am not familiar 
with such matters, and I do not know what kind of thing 
she did to me, but, by George, it worked!” 

“She was hardly out of my room before I went to sleep, 
and I walked right out of that hotel the next morning and 
went on my business trip.” 

He lighted a cigar. ‘Don’t ask me how she did it,” 
he finished. “I don’t know anything about Christian 
Science. But I’m a practical man, and time means money 
to me, and if I ever get hurt again, it’s Christian Science 
for me.” 

And there is the ribbon, make of it what you will. At 
least there is as much of it as ran through my fingers; 
of course it leads on somewhere, as they alldo. Only time 
can tell where, but as the man who owns this particular 
ribbon is “‘a practical man” I dare say he has not stopped, 
and neither shall I, to puzzle over where it is leading him to. 


III 
As we were talking around the fireplace after dinner, 
the telephone rang. It was my brother, just arrived from 
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the Argentine. He had come as far toward us as train and 
trolley would bring him, and we ran down in the car to get 
him, arranging for him to meet me in the village drug store. 

The village streets were dimly lighted, and I stood blink- 
ing a moment in the flood of brightness at the drug store 
door. Over there, with his profile turned to me, was a 
tall gaunt figure in a sailor suit. 

It couldn’t be that was my brother! That oldish man, 
so tired, the flesh drawn tight over his cheek bones, and 
sunken in below them. 

Then he turned, and his eyes were big, and clouded. I 
cried out, a queer feeling caught at my heart. He did not 
seem happy to see me; he seemed in a sort of lethargy. 

I was sorry the people were with me. I wanted to find 
out what so strange was wrong with him. 

At our first moment alone, I said, “What is the matter, 
what is wrong?” 

And not in any ordinary way, but in a way I can not 
describe, he answered, “I’m hungry.” 

His gaunt frame, his strange big eyes. ‘You are hun- 
gry?” 

My heart leaped, I could scarcely speak. Someway the 
thought of our mother came to me, she who had gone, con- 
fident that I would take care of the younger children, and 
here was my mother’s son, starved gaunt for food, and I, 
I in the largess of our land. I refused to allow my lips 
to acknowledge what my eyes told me. I said lightly, 
instead: “‘Why didn’t you stop down town and get some- 
thing to eat?” 

“I did,” he said. ‘‘That’s not what I mean. I don’t 
like to tell you, but I’ve not had anything to eat but rot- 
ten fish for twenty-five days.” 

I couldn’t say anything. I had read such things, had 
heard of such things, had made myself disbelieve them, 
and gone complacently on my way. And now, my own 
brother’s starved eyes were before me, to haunt me for- 
ever and forever. 
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I hurried, I ran, I made something for him to eat. And 
when it was ready, and my trembling hands set it before 
him, with the table pretty, and the linen and silver de- 
corously arranged, and the candles lighted, he sat there 
a moment, still, and looked at it all. And his broad bony 
shoulders drooped under his sailor blouse. “You have 
made it all so nice,” he said, “but I can’t eat. I haven’t 
had anything I could eat in so long — that I can’t eat 
now.” 

I insisted, and he took a little, but I realized that I was 
only making matters worse. ‘“‘I — I’m sorry,” he said, 
putting back on his plate the food on his fork, “I’m sorry, 
but I can’t forget that fish.” 

And he left the table, the supper I had arranged so 
carefully hardly touched. And he so gaunt and tall — 
and starved! 

I wanted to go off alone and cry, and cry forever, but 
there were the other ribbons lying in my hands, and so I 
could not. Fortunately, no hostess may go off alone to 
weep when her house is bulging with guests, so I put off 
weeping until a more convenient season. 

Then, when all the rest had gone to bed, I asked my 
brother more explicitly how it was that he had had no 
food. 

It seems that the war being over, my brother’s ship was 
sent to carry a cargo to South America for a Chicago meat 
packing company. My brother, against his will, enforced, 
compelled to carry hides! How or why this thing could 
be, I do not know. The ribbon runs through my hands 
such a little way. 

He made application months ago to be released from 
the navy, having joined because of the war, and the war 
being over. Yet, so far as he can learn, he is to be kept 
two years more — to be held by force, enslaved, appar- 
ently, to carry merchandise for American millionaires. My 
brother, my youngest brother, he who was one of the very 
first American boys to cross the sea when we entered war 
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— again and again through the submarine zone when the 
menace was at its worst, nerves set like a trigger to the 
shiver of ships, merchantmen torpedoed before his eyes, 
coal and men and timbers catapulting like geysers, depth 
bombs dropped, oil upon the waters, and legs and arms of 
men. All, all—! And when at last the task is done, when 
the tender, hurt heart turns home to rest, turns home to 
beat warm with the welcome of a grateful country — 
chartered to carry hides for packers! Held, forced — and 
fed on rotten fish. And my hands are heavy, heavy with 
the ribbons of life, and not all the tears of Job could wash 
this swarthy strand. 

And how could I turn, bruised and weeping, to any other 
ribbon? How could I learn still that the world is sweet? 
Ah, that is the miracle I am meant to tell, that instead of 
ribbons such as this, I feel even yet that through my hands 
shall one day run one great white sheet of shining ribbons, 


white, all white. 


IV 

It was Eva’s mother who next day brought the sweet 
white ribbon — Eva’s mother, so little, so artless and so 
wise, so generous and full of sympathies and blames and 
praises. If, indeed, human love can be so sweet, what 
other of good can we doubt in our hearts? 

I had never seen Eva’s mother before. She was much 
younger to look at than I had thought she would be, and 
birdlike, and first to last so full of love, and criticisms, not 
calculated and cruel like worldly criticisms are, but some- 
Way sweet. 

I am sure she doesn’t know all this about herself. That 


is what makes Eva’s mother the sweetest, the very sweet- 


est, person who has come to see me in my little gray cot- 
tage so removéd from the world. She was as unconsciously 
herself as the mother bird who is this moment making 


herself at home in my dogwood bush by the window. 
She brought with her the whole atmosphere and aura 
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of her little shop — the friendly gossip of the neighbor- 
hood — “Oh, woolen leggins in spring! Now think of 
that.” “Her boy’s got back from France; yes, her Jamie.” 
‘She made that cake with one egg; now think of that.” 
Such a fine girl, my Eva.” 

And she brought with her, too, the sense of a community 
reputation for baking days, apple pies, and a bit of onion 
browned with the roast a new way, and chicken stuffed 
with dressing. 


As soon as I could manage it, I had a long visit with her 
alone, while the others were filling window-boxes. I 
wanted to hear what she had to say about so many things. 

And, oh, talk! Her tongue stacattoed like a tripping 


rubber ball. 


“Yes, that is the way I always feel when I go to buy my 
goods. You don’t know how [ started in business!” 
And how should I know? The “I started in business,” 


was most interesting to me: for I had often wondered 
who made all the money Eva spent, hundreds of dollars 
for hats and exquisite silken underwear a princess might 
envy, soft sweet blouses, and so many things that seemed 
a part of Eva herself. Yet Eva is only twenty years old. 

Ah, now I find out at last where all the money came 
from. So many times, I had said to Eva, whom I love, 


whom every one loves, in whom every one finds a rec- 
ompense, “Eva, it is all right to spend money, if you 


have it.” “To be sure, spend over a hundred dollars for 
six inches of fur, if you have it to spend for that.” 

One day I asked, “‘Eva, darling, what does your father 
do?’’ 

And with a delicious, sweet giggle, she had said, “‘Oh, 
father — father wears purple.” And I had my asking 


for my pains. But now I was going to know! 
I had planned to go over to that little shop and see. I 
fancied that father had inherited money, and started 


the shop, and — 
But it was not that way at all. It was this way. As 
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Eva’s mother and I sat on the rug, on the green grass, in 
the sun, she told me; 
“Oh, I was not always i in business, no. Just nine years. 


Papa, he used to go out to work. You didn’t know! Yes. 


Oh yes, my husband was an electrician.” 

“Really!”? My eyes opened wide, and my heart opened 
wide, too, so as to hold all of this wonderful little dear. 
She was so pretty at that moment, her hair wavy, and 
only the merest strand or two of gray, and her face as 


dear and soft and round as her Eva’s. 

“Yes. I made such nice little clothes for my Eva. 
That’s the way it all started. Out of nothing, I made her 
so pretty — if she had only two pairs of socks, one pink 
and one blue, you would think she had a dozen. In the 


morning when she started to school, if she had on pink 
socks, she would have on a pink dress, and a pink ribbon. 
And the next morning if she had on blue socks, she would 
have on a blue dress and a blue ribbon. Yes. My Eva 


was dressed better than anybody’s girl on the block. And 
all out of nothing, little scraps that, you know, cost me 


nothing.” 
My eyes were off on the hills, greening far across the 


river, but I did not see the hills. I saw instead, little 


Eva’s chubby legs trotting schoolward, in blue socks, in 
pink socks, her curls tied at the nape of her neck with a 


fresh riband. 
And then the scene changed. 


“So I thought one day, I thought, why can’t I make 


pretty things for other children out of scraps — just out 


of scraps, like I do for my Eva?” 

*“You know, I made a big mistake, a big mistake only 
to have the one child. I could have had two or three 
more, and me such a strong woman, and my Eva so fine. 


But it was, you know, the fashion, like, around my neigh- 
borhood then to have only the one child, yes. Only one 


child. Now people have more, they have three or four. 
But then, they only had the one. Yes. But I made a 
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big mistake. I often tell people now, with my Eva to 
keep up, and my goods to buy, and the customers to 
wait on, and Eva’s meals to serve — and my Eva is so 


particular, so particular, a clean napkin every time, no 


stew or anything like that, always it must be something 
fine — with all that to do, I could take care of a baby 


right now, yes. I could.” 
“But then, there’s Papa to be looked after. I don’t 


know what he is doing this minute. I feel a little worried 


about him — having a card party and all tonight, all the 
men in the neighborhood — women, too, maybe, I don’t 
know.” 

*““This morning he said, ‘Havn’t you got a chicken for 
today ?’”’ 

“*Why should I have a chicken when I’m going away,’ 
I said, ‘You eat your dinner out.’” 

“Then again he said, ‘Didn’t you get any spinach for 
today?’ He likes spinach.” 


“And I said, “Of course not, you eat out. 


“Then another time I saw him looking in the bread 
box. ‘No bread, no pie,’ he said. I always make him an 
apple pie for Sunday. Always. He like it. Once the 
cat ate it, got right in the middle of it, and ate it all up 


except the side crust, yes. And do you know what I did 


when I saw it —” 
**Cried!” I interrupted, for I knew the dear did cry. 
““Yes!”? she said, surprised that I knew. ‘‘Not that I 
cared for myself, but I wanted it for him, it was his pie 


I made for him, and him sitting there at the table waiting 
for it. And I cried.” 


My own eyes were filling with tears, and I looked away. 
And she went back to the card party; ‘‘And I said, 
‘what is the matter with you? Don’t you know Eva and 


Tare going away today? You eat out.’” 
“But I could tell something was on his mind. And it 


was a party! All the men in the neighborhood, he had 
invited to a party, and nothing to eat.” 


999 
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“Spinach and chicken,’ I said. ‘That’s not for a 
party. Why didn’t you tell me,’ I said, ‘And I would have 
made you a big cake with frosting on it, and got you some 
wine from Bernstein’s.’”’ 

I was smiling all I could inside, but she did not seem to 
think the party was funny, so I did not smile outside. 
She looked scrious, and a little puckered between the 
eyes, and I looked serious and frowned a little, all I could, 
between the eyes. But inside me, I could see the party. 

Papa, a rotund little Jew. 

**Papa’s not much taller than my Eva,” she had said. 

Papa, clad in purple, his cheeks ruddy from eating 
a long succession of Sunday pies made of ruddy apples — 
wearing a diamond ring, doubtless. 

“*He’s fond of jewelry, my husband. Oh he’s a sporty 
looking man, and good looking. Oh yes. He wears his 
clothes good, too,” she had said. 

Papa, troubled about how his guests should be fed, 
sitting there playing cards, wondering how, when his 
guests waxed hungry in the wee sma’ hours, how they 
should be fed. 

But this latter I could have spared myself. 

“T went over to Bernstein’s” Eva’s mother said right 
in the middle of my picture, supplementing a more vivid 
picture of herown. “TI went over to Bernstein’s and Bern- 
stein was out, but I got his wife to open up the store — 
many times I’ve opened for Bernstein — and I got fine 
tea for him, and wine, and those rich cakes, you know, 
that come so expensive. Oh, there’s plenty for all of the 
party to eat.” 

“And I said when I left this morning, ‘Now, papa, 
don’t sit up so late you will sleep, and not open the store 
on time.’ And he didn’t complain, no. Oh, he knows 
he has got to wait on the customers until I get there to- 
morrow. Like on Thursday, my day off, he never com- 
plains, never. He knows he has to stay there.” 

Now, what do you suppose papa does, besides wear 
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purple silk shirts, and ruddy cheeks? He evidently 
doesn’t “go out to work” any more. He evidently doesn’t 
buy the goods. He evidently doesn’t stay in the store. 
Now whatever does he do? He evidently is, in any case, 
a thoroughly satisfactory husband and father. That is 
plain from Eva’s and her mother’s adoring solicitude. 
And I have perfect faith that father fills his place in 
the triumvirate successfully and well — but how? 

I shall soon see. For as she left the next morning, 
Eva’s mother called over her shoulder, “We will send 
papa out next week to paint the porch for you. He’s so 
handy at everything like that. Oh, yes.” 

And far, far back somewhere, as she did, I have left 
the story of how she started the little shop. 

“And so,” she broke in on some unnecessary observa- 
tion of mine, just as though she had not been talking 
steadily about something else for two solid hours, “and 
so I said to my husband one day, I said, ‘let’s take that 
little house — just a private house — on Eighth Street, 
and open a little shop. And I’ll make dresses for all the 
children in the neighborhood, like I do for my Eva.’ ” 

“And we did. And then, when women came in to buy 
the little dresses, they said, ‘Ain’t you got socks to match, 
like your Eva’s?’ SoI got socks. Then they said, ‘Don’t 
you keep blue ribbons, that nice wide kind like your Eva 
wears?’ So I got ribbons. Then it was straw hats like 
my Eva’s, with a bunch of periwinkles on the brim, and 
little white mittens, and coats. And my business got so 
big, we took the store on Avenue, where we are 
now, with the house over it, yes. Just making little 
clothes for my Eva.” 

And now she no longer makes the wee white and pink 
and blue frocks with her own small hands, and buys two 
pairs of socks for the chubby legs, and washes one pair 
every night so you would think she had a dozen pairs, 
when she had only two. Now, the shop is to buy sophis- 
ticated satin slippers for little Eva’s slim feet, and sable 
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for her round white throat, and shimmering evening 
gowns that make her look more beautiful than even 
a happy child such as she can really be. 

“And Eva’s Papa, why he would work all day for Eva. 
He would run out a dozen times anywhere she says, yes! 
She can do anything with that man.” 

And may it be forgiven me the sacrilege, should I by 
word of mine add to or take from this sweet white ribbon, 
which running through my fingers a little way, has blessed 
me, and kept my heart from bitterness, and my lips from 
harshness? 

Ciaupia CRANSTON. 





ROUSSEAU AND BOLSHEVISM 


LTHOUGH one of the most pronounced char- 
acteristics of the very extensive discussion that 
Bolshevism has precipitated is a tendency to regard it as 
something absolutely contemporaneous and novel, there 
has been a considerable effort by the scholarly and phil- 
osophic to trace its doctrines to their originators, and some 
such investigators have pitched upon Rousseau as the 
modern source of the social and political theories of the 
leaders of the Russian Revolution. 

Rousseau has much to answer for. He has been ac- 
cused of responsibility for all sorts of excesses, from the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror down to the absurdities 
of futurism, cubism, and free verse; but while there 
may be a certain amount of apparent justification for 
such charges, they cannot be fully sustained before an 
impartial jury that takes into consideration all the ev- 
idence in the case. Certainly to regard Rousseau as the 
originator of Bolshevism is to misunderstand both his 
doctrines and the significance of the social upheaval that 
has prostrated Russia and threatens to overwhelm the 
entire civilized world. 

The proximate cause of Bolshevism was the incom- 
petence of the Russian government. Whatever may be 
thought of the justice of M. Faguet’s indictment of 
democracy as inevitably and intentionally incompetent, 
it is unquestionably true that seldom if ever in history has 
a political organization shown itself as ineffective as the 
Romanoff autocracy during the past three or four genera- 
tions. Corruption was everywhere apparent to the most 
casual and unobservant glance, and weakness and vicious- 
ness constantly increased. During the last reign the con- 
duct of the Japanese War was disheartening; the suppres- 
sion of the Revolution of 1905 was disgusting in its 
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brutality, and then followed proof that the government 
was so utterly conscienceless that it maintained its own 
agents to incite revolution, and through them had been 
party to the assassination of its own high officials. A 
record such as this, followed by the terrible experiences and 
disclosures of the first years of the war, is sufficient to 
account for much of the hold of Bolshevism on Russia, 
but to explain its spread to other and better-governed 
countries we shall have to find a deeper and more general 
cause. 

This more general cause is the weakness of human 
nature. Bolshevism is the embodiment of fallacies that 
flatter the perennial hope of the unthinking that life’s 
unpleasant exactions and restrictions may be abolished 
by a process no more laborious than thought. It reflects 
the ideas that are satirized in the medieval compositions 
describing the Land of Cockayne, where the rivers are of 
wine; the shops supply goods for nothing (as they do in 
William Morris’s socialistic Utopia), and roast geese 
wander around inviting people to eat them. Such pleasing 
dreams appeal to the ignorant and selfish in all lands, and 
it is the seductiveness of such dreams that imparts to 
Bolshevism its greatest danger. 

Now it is not possible to maintain that a man of Rous- 
seau’s achievement is guilty of such thinking or lack of 
thinking as ideas of this sort imply. His faults are much 
more subtle and his fallacies are much more deeply hidden 
than those of the contemporary demagogue. The very 
fact that he has exerted an immense influence on the 
literary, political, and educational practice of western 
civilization for over one hundred and fifty years proves 
that there is something more fundamental about him than 
an ability to formulate a philosophy including only 
premises that are comprehensible and conclusions that are 
attractive to the modern proletariat. His intellectual 
vision, restricted though it was, extended much beyond 
that of the nineteenth-century agitators who promulgated 
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the materialistic conception of history, the doctrine of 
surplus values, and the other corner stones of Bolshevik 
conviction. It is undeniable that the Bolsheviki appeal 
to much that is in Rousseau just as they appeal to much 
that is in the Bible and the multiplication table while 
showing themselves irreconcilably opposed to both, but a 
very superficial consideration of their aims and Rousseau’s 
teachings will demonstrate as great a difference between 
the two as between, let us say, the believers in perpetual 
motion machines and Sir Isaac Newton. 

In the first place there is a great difference because 
Rousseau believed in discipline, and the Bolsheviki aim 
to remove all restrictions on the appetite for material 
enjoyment. Duty has a meaning for Rousseau, but to the 
Bolsheviki selfishness is the only law. The foundation of 
Rousseauism is the worship of nature, and though there is 
much that is false and artificial about his theory of the 
perfection of primitive society, his exaltation of nature 
acquired much of its appeal and influence from the fact 
that it is an insistence on the finality of objective truth. 
It recognizes fact and experience as the proper guides for 
human action. It postulates that man is the creature of 
his powers, his environment, and his destiny; and that he 
cannot be what he likes, but must be what these things 
permit or enjoin. His glorification of nature was therefore 
due to a belief in the need of being directed by possibility 
and practicability rather than by mere desirability. It 
was a recognition of a control over existence external to the 
ego, a stressing of necessity if not of obligation, and an 
insistence that reality and not philosophic theory or 
religious dogma must be our guide. He may have used 
many arguments and cited many facts that were false, 
theoretical, and subjective in support of his thesis that 
the law of our being and the conditions under which we 
exist cannot be subverted by our inclination, but this does 
not affect the validity of his conviction nor in any way 
place him in agreement with the Bolsheviki, whose doc- 
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trine is the exact opposite, for in effect they claim that all 
things desired by the working classes are possible, and 
they are busily engaged in trying to realize a condition 
similar to that in Artemus Ward’s proposed army, in 
which nobody was to be lower in rank than brigadier 
general. 

And not only did Rousseau recognize external restric- 
tions placed upon human powers and desires, but he 
advocated the voluntary imposition of restraints by the 
individual upon himself, which certainly is not in accord 
with Bolsheviki notions of liberty. Whatever may have 
been his weakness in indulging in pleasures of imagina- 
tion, he preached, and for the most part practiced, ab- 
stemiousness in the matter of material enjoyment. His 


ideas more than his practice are important here, but his 
conduct betrayed his ideas. He acquired a reputation for 
sensuality, but his weakness was neurotic rather than 


erotic, and he certainly showed self-denial in other re- 


spects. When the brother of his consort stole the greater 


part of his rather elaborate wardrobe, he decided never 
again to possess anything but the simplest clothing; for, 
though unlike Dr. Johnson, he confesses to a passion for 


fine if not for clean linen, he concluded it was a weakness, 
and he resorted to all sorts of fantastic means — like the 
adoption of the Armenian costume — of emphasizing his 
opposition to luxurious living. His Emile was to be 
educated by privation and made to despise the artificial 


requirements of an advanced material civilization, and 


one of the things Rousseau most frequently professed was 
a stoic-like contempt for creature comforts and bodily 


ease. Now it has been well said of the social movement of 


which Bolshevism is the extreme vanguard, that its main 


impulse is the materialistic aspirations of the masses. 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1919, dis- 
cussing ““The Problem of the Age,” points out that the 


present day demand of the apostles of Marx and Engels is 
for comfort alone, while earlier spokesmen of the masses 
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demanded liberty as well as comfort. The goal has now 
become purely economic, whereas it used to be spiritual, 
or at least psychological, as well as material. This is an 
important difference between Bolshevism and Rousseau, 
for not only does he recognize the psychological as well as 
the material, but he makes the former infinitely more 
important. It was for juster personal relations between 
the rich and the poor, the governing and the governed, 
that Rousseau strove, and if this could be had he was 
ready to allow the rich their luxury and their idleness, and 
to count the poor well rewarded for their toil and priva- 
tion by the dignity and virtue these things impart — 
a satisfaction not likely to appeal to the Bolsheviki even 
their apologists will admit. 


But where Rousseau’s ideas were most obviously and 
vitally opposed to those of the Bolsheviki is in the matter 
of the class war. Rousseau’s sympathy for the poor may 
seem to some equivalent to the Bolsheviki doctrine that 


only those who work with their hands deserve to exist, 
but this is assuming a great deal and overlooking more. 
He constantly recognizes the value to society of others 
than artisans. He acknowledges that a governing class 
is necessary, and he even found a social value for those 
purely parasitical economically, who add nothing to the 
common store of wealth and consume much. In his 
Social Contract, Book III, Chapter VIII, he says: “‘ Those 
lands in which a rich and fertile soil yields abundant 


products with little labor will be better governed by 
the monarchical system, in order to consume by the 
luxury of royalty the surplus of the subjects; for it is 


better that the surplus should be absorbed by the govern- 
ment than dissipated by individuals.” Here we have a 
number of ideas in conflict with Bolshevism. We have a 
recognition of the justification of a form of government 
that is not that of the people acting directly; we have an 


acknowledgment of the utility, if not of the commercial, 
of the political, bourgeoisie; and we have something that 
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is even more unbolshevik in the fear of the corrupting 
influence of luxury and idleness on the masses. Besides 
this we have his theory of the ‘“‘general will’? (volonté 


générale) as a proof of other anti-bolsheviki convictions. 


He insists, again, in his Social Contract, Book II, Chap- 


ter III, that the general will does not exist when it ex- 
presses only the desire of one element of society, and 
any one who studies this part of his political gospel will 


see that it condemns very explicitly the thing our super- 


radicals insist on as most essential to social justice, that 
is, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In his belief in the necessity for discipline and the 
beneficence of it, in his insistence on the recognition of 


personal dignity and individual rights rather than on 


satisfying the material desires of the masses, and in his 


opposition to class rule, Rousseau can be plainly seen to 
be in opposition to Bolshevism, and an exhaustive study 
of his works would show many other differences almost as 


fundamental. This is certain to be the case, because, 


whatever its pretensions and its platitudes, Bolshevism in 


action is a stupid and a vicious thing, and Rousseau, 
though he may have been mistaken, was sincere and 
by no means lacking in either knowledge or intelligence. 


To give a movement which owes its impulse to appetite 
and its guidance to ignorance the sanction of the support 


of a man of Rousseau’s intellectual standing is therefore 
wrong, not only because the facts do not justify it, but 
also because it gives a prestige and a dignity to Bolshevism 
that it does not deserve, and that adds to its power to 


deceive and destroy. 
SipnEY GuNN. 


Perhaps we owe Rousseau an apology for recently, in these 


pages, calling him a fool. He was certainly not an unmitigated 


one. 
Eprror. 





REALITY 


HE attempt is hereby made to take two different 


excursions toward a region so remote that few care 


to journey thither, and yet so near that one is always 
touching its boundaries. The first trip is so conditioned 
by the character of the country traversed and the means 


of locomotion at hand that it has to be pedestrian and 


slow-footed. The second venture, if it could appro- 
propriately be termed an overland flight, might be said 
to justify itself. It is to be hoped that, in either case, 
the scenery will be judged good, and that the adventure, 


in the end, will be regarded not altogether futile, even 


though the terminal will land the passengers nowhere in 
particular, except, peradventure, in a novel state of mind. 
Can anyone be supposed to have enough fortitude to 
brave the tedium of the enterprise? 


I 
For it is — is it not? —a source of tedium to be told 
that the essence of Reality is a matter worthy of investi- 
gation. Anyone fully awake is likely to resent vigorously 


the imputation that he is not aware of his whereabouts: 


that he doesn’t know exactly where he is nor what, pre- 
cisely, he is after. Yet from the time of Descartes — to 
go no farther back — who, it will be remembered without 
the impertinence of this reminder, deduced the fact of his 


existence and the more refined conclusion of the reality 
of his Maker from his ability to doubt all things, there 


have been persons who have been puzzled over their en- 
vironment and its outlying territories. What is the 


Is-ness of the Is, what the Not-ness of the Is-not? 


As the Editor of Tat Unrartizan Review has shown 
in his Cosmic Relations, the answers to these queries de- 
pend tremendously upon the alertness and the endow- 
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ment of the inquirer: not so much upon his acuteness in 


solving puzzles, or his sense, as upon the sharpness of his 


senses: his five wits; of which, for the purpose of these ex- 
cursions, only three — touch, sight, and hearing — need 
be taken particularly into account. But before taking 


stock of his capabilities in these respects, it will be well 


to show a serviceable way — perhaps the only one — of 
making up the ledger and to indicate the reason for so 
making it up. 

At once, an apt line turned by a more or less forgotten 
poet of something over a generation ago, comes to mind: 
“‘Heaven is not gained at a single bound.” And, along- 
side of that, one naturally — unless one is so biased by 
the convictions of the newest guild of verse-makers as to 
discredit altogether the work of the Lake School — places 
this sentence: “Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
The notions thus suggested are central to the present pur- 
pose: the attempt to state the idea of the existence of 
Heaven, together with its implication that it is to be 
achieved, if at all, through struggle; and also with the as- 
sumption of its presence with life in the very earliest forms 
of animal, including human, development. 

The balance-sheets have to contain items gathered from 
the distant zons when the amoeba was the only tenant 
of the animal kingdom, and to exhibit entries concerning 
the heritage bequeathed by him to his descendants and 
by them to their successors. The columns under view will 
indicate, also, one or two conclusions as to the sort of 
heaven Heaven is: that it is largely a place or source of 
happiness just beyond the reach of the candidate for 
entrance thereinto, and that its joys are shaped in char- 
acter and amount by the capacity he has for seizing the 
pleasures offered by his immediate surroundings. For 
him, be he amceba or human, both what he knows and 
what he expects to know, what he experiences and expects 
to experience, will be conditioned by the sensitiveness of 
his skin, his eyes, his ears — in short, his senses. This 
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knowledge and expectation will be Heaven or Hell: and 


both Heaven and Hell as so discovered will constitute 


his world of Reality. For the amceba, Is-ness will signify 
what he senses; Not-ness what he does not sense. For 
man — the same, with the data of memory and expecta- 


tion superadded, 


Between amceba and man, there lies a long stretch of 
Reality acquired, of Heaven invaded and expropriated. 
Upon the basis of this observation, may it not be reason- 
ably maintained that the Reality-to-be for man — or his 
Heaven — is of a piece in quality and scope with the 
Reality that came, slowly but certainly, to the descend- 
ants of the ameeba in the long march of evolution? If so, 
then Reality and Heaven are here and now, partly seized 
by hand, eye, and ear, but, in vastly greater proportion, 
waiting to be acclaimed by finer organs of touch, sight, 
and hearing. 

The evidence upon which these assertions rest has long 
been the property of the laboratory, and to do more than 
hint at it here would be an affront, a piece of superero- 
gation. Perhaps because of its familiarity, perhaps as 
much or more by reason of the prosaic light in which the 
material of the laboratory is popularly regarded, this evi- 
dence has lost for the world at large the atmosphere of 
otherworldliness, that suggestibility of Reality-to-be, 
which still invests cathedrals and the more provincial 
accessories of worship. What outsider, for instance, 
looks with the same wonderment and perhaps envy upon 
the investigator bending over his microscope to study 
the formation of a pseudopod from a formless bit of pro- 
toplasm, as that with which he views, every seventh day, 
the devotions of the pious maiden kneeling before the 
crucifix? Yet the protoplasmal limb is, in kind if not in 
degree, as much an expression of Reality quested for as is 
the Pater Noster told over with the gauds of the beads. 
What novitiate of Science would expect to “build a ladder 
by which we rise from the lowly earth to the vaulted 
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skies” on so unlikely a foundation as the light spots 
which, in response to an age-long impingement of solar 
force upon plasmic tissue, have, after other long ages, 
grown to be the eye? 

From the point of view of the jelly-fish, would not the 
splendors of the rainbow, of sunset and evening star, — 
not to count in the processes by which the distance, the 
weight, the composition of the very Sun himself are de- 
termined, — be, could they be sensed by it, however 
dimly, regarded a heaven? Would the chambered nau- 
tilus, dreaming of but a harmony of Beethoven’s sonatas, 
not spread his sails to a diviner breeze? What, then, can 
hinder that votarist who peers through a lens, whether 
at stars or star-fishes, to see a light that never was on sea 
or land from beyond the boundaries of present reality, 
and count it in within the scope of all things that are? 
Why should he not say with him who declared that 
‘poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,” 
and say it rapturously, that “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy?” Yes, he might go farther and assert, also, that 
it lies about us even now in our prosy adulthood, but is 
only less observed because of the hardening ways of 
daily use and wont, and of the numbing effect of outgrown 
theologies still adhered to for the purpose, largely, of 
spreading somebody’s bread more thickly with butter. 

But it is time, now, to return to the starting-point of 
this journey, and crank our machine to essay passage, 
if possible, a little higher above the ground. 


II 


In analyzing our consciousness and the mental content 
of others, we are wont to follow the line of cleavage drawn 
by the most modern school of the mental scientists, and 
say that, in regard to mental habit, men fall into two 
divergent categories: those who dream and those who do. 
The dreamers, we say, are forever fixing their vision upon 
an object beyond the pale marked by the horizon; the 
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doers, on the other hand, are constrained by stress of cir- 
cumstance to point the focus of their gaze at the things 
that lie immediately under their noses. The latter will 
cross no bridges before they come to them. The former 
have no thought of bridges, but fly on wings like those of 
the eagle or on aeroplanes propelled by no principle known 
to mechanics, to the outer bounds of fancy. And both 
will vigorously resent the imputation that they are chasing 
chimeras. Neither will consent to the allegation that he 
is busy on a quest other than the achievement of Reality. 

It is with no notion of gainsaying the contention of either 
that these reflections on impressions are committed to 
paper. It is, rather, with the intention of yielding with 
what measure of good nature is at command, to both 
claims. Reality, in truth, is a thing that, ever since the 
first doer girded his thighs for conquest, and the primal 
dreamer preened the pinions of his imagination, has 
eluded all efforts to confine or circumscribe it. The more 
done, O Doer, the more has remained for you to do; the 
wider the sweep of your vision, O Dreamer, the farther, 
in every direction, extended the silent stretches of the 
yet-to-be-known. This is patent to everyone. But what 
is perhaps not so trite is that even the things that have 
been dreamed and done have not been done and dreamed 
aright. And the rightness involved is not so much a 
matter of things-as-they-are as it is a question of re- 
sponding to the appeal of outward stimuli: in short, of 
receiving impressions. And since, in the nature of out- 
ward circumstance or in the constitution of the minds 
of men, there is no warrant, no absolute guarantee, of the 
ultimate conquest of Reality, what let or hindrance is one 
bound to erect between oneself and the voices of the 
world? Permit, then, your impressions to be your own, 
come what may! 

Very well, then. Come what may! ... Here are you, 
Dearest: you, seated by the table in the glow of the 
evening lamp; and the light it gives is sign and symbol 
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to me, not of the primal forests whose buried boles now 
again yield up their store of sunshine and warmth, but 
of the force inherent in the human heart — your heart. 
For has not your heart been to me the source of strength, 
your lamp of love been a guide to my feet, your voice 
sounded a clear call of courage, your eyes pointed to 
paths of safety beyond seeming danger and defeat? That 
is one impression. Why should it not abide always as 
the living truth? Why inquire farther and deny this 
reality, to me the fact of all facts? Why impute its reality 
to the twist of my disposition, or the bias of my taste? 
Why is it not in itself an eternal, irrefutable truth? 

And is it not so with other things that strike the eye 
and ear? From the outlying reaches of darkness beyond 
the glow of the evening lamp come the varied voices of 
the night: monotonous strident notes of winged things, 
the chirp of katydids. What, in reality, are they? You 
may compare them to kindred insects; and, doing this, 
you will assign them a place in the scale of living creatures. 
That scheme, viewed in its entirety, will assume for you 
the importance of a philosophy; and this, again, you will 
dignify with the name of truth. But allow yourself the 
freedom of thinking about them with no reference to the 
architect of the house of life; that is, permit your thinking 
to be governed by your feeling; what then? Why then, 
perhaps, to your inner eyes there will open a vista of 
sensation and emotion such as might attend a journey 
to fairyland. There, by the roadside, is a spring of cool 
water for parched wayfarers; a bower of roses by a cot- 
tage, the home of sweet domesticities. And then, on the 
feet of a multitude, come trooping the wild delights of 
childhood, abandoned wholly to the lure of living, to the 
rapture of drinking in Reality in great gulps. 

But what shall one say of so common an occurrence as 
the fall of rain? On reflection, a thousand observations 
may be made about it; and the older one grows in years 
and wisdom, the more one is inclined to contribute one’s 
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quota to the store of practical fact about it. It comes in 
its season to fructify and replenish the earth; to energize 
the mills that forge our metals and grind our grain, the 
machines of a million kinds that weave our raiment, bring 
physical sustenance to our kitchen-doors and erect our 
standard of American living. It was no idle fancy — that 
of the early Greek philosophers — of water, of the fallen 
rain, being a primal source and sustainer of life. Your 
chemist and physicist of to-day have stressed the same 
notion, though, of course, in the spirit suitable to our 
omniscient age. The rain 7s of use. No one, least of all 
the scientific agriculturist or the humbler husbandman of a 
by-gone era, will dispute this — each bent upon the com- 
mercial measure of aqueous values. But, after each has 
been given leave to have his say, has either, have both 
together, penetrated to the core of the meaning of the 
rain? Let them summon to their presence the wizard of 
the tides, the seer of terrestrial erosion and the modifica- 
tion of the earth’s surface by glacial detrition, with all 
the sage company of savants learned in the lore of cosmic 
and atomic operations; then, after each has had his word, 
how much of the simple story of the rain will they not 
have left without scientific tag or symbol! That is the 
point, exactly! Invent a tag, organize a system, and you 
mechanize your universe, haling your gods from their 
pedestals, thrusting them into the livery of your butler 
or chauffeur or the khaki of the A. E. F. And how much 
of the real message of the rain will you then, as of set 
purpose, have left unsaid and unheard? Not a schoolboy 
but feels how much you have missed, and will chide you 
while he learns your lessons by rote... The sweet 
anodyne of the rain: the symphony of swollen water- 
spouts; the rhythmic plash of slanting drops on the green 
things in your garden; the happy noise of pools and rills 
prattling their lyric joy; the crescendo of a shower ending 
in a diapason of brawling gutters: what instrument will 
measure the depth of their charm, what algebra indicate 
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the scope of their power? Only one, and it remains yet 
to be devised: the algebra, the instrument that will un- 
lock the mysteries of the mind. For, after all, what the 
rain in its essence is, and what you in your rapture take 
it to be, be they identical or different entities, are ques- 
tions whose answers lie hid in the interrogatory, What, O 
Man, art thou! For thou art a storehouse, a phonographic 
record, of impressions; a sensitive plate retaining all the 
lyrics, lullabies, epics and dreams of the immemorial 
rains: not only those of barefoot boyhood days, but those 
also of the countless seasoris when men and man’s for- 
bears in forest and stream and sea pursued each his love or 
hate, and kissed or killed or sated his appetite. The 
flame in the grate takes on a rosier glow, the coverlet of 
the couch receives a greater power for repose, the viands 
on the table are given a heightened potentiality for nu- 
trition, from the age-long epic suggestiveness of the rain. 

But what is the rain? Is it fact or symbol? Does it 
present a different picture of reality to a creature differ- 
ently constituted from yourself? Is it one thing to you and 
another thing to the fishes of stream or lake or sea? And 
since you represent it by the cryptic sign, H2O, must 
others who lay claim to the possession of Reality, of neces- 
sity do the same? 

So it is with the beloved who beams to you in the rosy 
glow of the evening lamp; so, also, with the insects that 
live their little hour in the sheen of the moon or the ray 
of the sun. They are what they are because we are what 
we are; rather, they impress us so and so for a reason that 
lies as much in our constitution as in theirs. “Things 
are not what they seem.” True! And yet just as truly 
they are just that. ‘“‘We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” 'The dream is as true as the deed, the impres- 
sion as potent for the issues of life as is the precise char- 
acter — whatever that may be — of the agent of the im- 
pression. Our world is ours to create and possess, and 
what it shall be depends upon our gift of sight and insight 
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as bequeathed us by the centuries of deed and dream 
behind us... All that is commonplace, yes. Not so 
trite, perhaps, is the observation that Reality is bounded 
for the individual and for the race by individual and racial 
capacity of apprehension. For the hand that can feel 
the touch of nothing, nothing exists. Moreover, for the 
hand that can grasp things, the character of the things 
grasped is moulded by that instrument. And, in the end, 
the Truth is revealed — yes, it is determined — by im- 
pressions. . . Why, then, should you not give value 
to yours? Why, indeed, should you not do them the honor 
of expressing them, and yield the world the advantage of 
your assistance in creating it? For, as you have seen, 
the world hitherto has been the resultant of men’s deeds 
and dreams; and in future it may take on new meaning 


even from your thought and fancy. 
Harvey Carson GRUMBINE 





SEEING THE “ MOVIE” EVERY DAY 


LITTLE girl when she was told that I looked at 

all the “movies” opened her eyes in astonishment. 
Then after a while when she learned that, though my 
joy was constant, daily and hourly, I received pay for 
letting these miles upon miles of scenes out of shadow- 
land pass before my eyes, she marveled still more. Who 
in folly would pay a human being, while that human 
being was in the perpetual ecstasy which a child feels, 
and not seldom expresses in shout and laughter in a 
picture house? 

But let any who may think such a life one long excur- 
sion down the leafy lanes of the land of pleasure come 
with me for a year of days. I have a crow to pick with 
the man who makes our American film. He thinks me 
not a friend, and in truth I am no cordial admirer of his, 
as he exemplifies himself to me four times out of six. 
My quarrel with him is not because he tires my vision 
with his endless procession of scenes and titles, which are 
thrown on our six screens set side by side on the east 
wall of an old church in Philadelphia; for he has not 
blinded me to any extent by his stupendous industry. 
I use green-brown-yellow glasses, colors nicely com- 
pounded to defy the most malignant of his attempts 
upon my eyes. I am at odds with this picture man, who 
is a composite person,— the man who provides the 
millions of dollars which must be expended to make our 
film, the director who gives the tone and character to 
this film in the studios, the scenario editor who prepares 
the stories for the director, though he is about as one to 
ten to the director, who snaps his finger at a mere editor, 
and perhaps some other baggage bound up with the 
business as it is now practiced in these United States — 
because he is wounding my literary and artistic sensi- 
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bilities, when he is not actually assailing the moral founda- 
tions of our society for his own profit. 

My complaint on literary and artistic grounds against 
this hydra-headed person who obtrudes himself into my 
daily life is but a by-product. I have no authority over 
him as an offender in these directions. He is as safe from 
me as though I and my kind did not exist. But, as I 
look in person or by proxy, at the fifteen or twenty million 
feet of film that pass in a year before the eyes of myself 
and my associates, since I am designated by law for the 
task, I protest with fervor against the influences radiating 
from him which are immoral. Pennsylvania is said to 
be but eight per cent of the whole American field, but 
in that eight per cent, the multi-headed man who haunts 
my daylight hours and my wakeful hours at night, can- 
not go about at his own will. We condemn several scores 
of his pictures annually, so that in this one state they 
may not be seen at all. We reconstruct and change the 
tone of two or three hundred more before they may be 
shown upon our screens. In several hundred more, we 
direct that minor changes shall be made to meet the 
requirements of respectability. 

That I am a superior person, I do not pretend, even 
in my own cloister. I am an average American citizen 
brought nearer the clay, I shall confess without argu- 
ment, by more than four years of constant living with 
the villain, the seduced girl and the other indispensable 
paraphernalia of the American motion picture. I am 
not the man I once was, and my belief is that none 
can pass through a world wherein the young women 
carry guns in their blouses, lest they shall be ruined, and 
lovers wrestle on the parlor floor, and love is passion, 
and marriage is the same, without being a little influenced 
by the experience. It is on this account that I attach 
value to my service, and continue to perform it by grace 
of the power under which my appointment rests. I re- 
joice that a vast deal of that which I see can not come 
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before the eyes of some millions of my fellow citizens in 


a large American commonwealth, many of them not so 


old or established in their ways as I. 
It is the greater pity that American film, the product 
of this important industry which lies on the border land 


of art, and which by rights should be over the line and 


firmly inside of it, is not, in view of all that it might be, 


possessed of a better tone. No one can look at the news 
picture and the travel picture without blessing the man 
who invented the “‘movie.”” We must take off our hats 


to such a vast propaganda-maker as film has proven 


itself to be in the late war. What has it not done to 


bring to the understanding of the masses of the people 
the patriotic purpose of the country? ‘Through this 
wonderful medium the building of ships, the moving of 


troops, the flying of banners, the actual combat on land, 


on sea, in air, all were shown most vividly to man, woman 
and child. The atrocities of the enemy were illustrated 
until youth was ready to enlist, and motherhood to 


encourage him. The guilty Kaiser was exhibited in the 


midst of his deviltries, until hate was kindled in the 
smallest and most distant of our communities, and he 
toppled from his throne. The pen is mightier than the 
sword; the “‘movie”’ is yet mightier than the pen. So 
I lately heard some one say. 

In every small community in the land the picture is 
at once the drama, the art, the literature, the school of 
manners. We know all this and bless the name of such 
a potential force. But it is just because of its great value 
under good direction that we have the right to expect it 
to feel a sense of its responsibility at all times and places. 

Herein, I say, it fails. Out of daily living with film, 
one comes to need a cleansing. The experience puts one 
in an unnatural temper and unwholesome moods. It is 
a world of the illogical, the impossible, and a world, too, 
in which the chief note is violence and crime. If the 
producer of film be asked why he seeks his material in 
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the purlieus of sin, he will answer, if he be a frank man, 


that it is this which promises him the gain he covets. 
He has studied the human animal, and finds that such 
representatives of the genus as are ready to pay a few 
cents to see film on a screen, are stirred and entertained 


by the hammer and tongs, thrash-about and knock-down, 


which used to flourish in the “ten, twenty, thirty” thea- 
ter. It is the “‘yellow-back”’ dramatized. The “shilling 
shocker’? now can be devoured without the trouble of 


spelling out the words. The whole story is illustrated, 


and it flows along in constantly changing shapes like 


nothing which ever has been seen before, and fastens 
itself most insinuatingly upon the beholder. That not 
all the film stories have this character is a matter of 


exceptional good fortune. For undeniably the idea held 


before the picture maker who studies his market, is the 


Diamond Dick melodrama. 
The most amazing development paralleling the old 
dime novel, is the crime serial — the continued story 


which is seen for a half hour on Tuesday evening at the 


neighborhood “ movie ” house, and which at the same time 
next week will take the hero forward from the point in 
mid-air at which he was left, to some new predicament. 
The imagination of men bred up to a level hitherto wholly 


unknown in dramatic craft, has been running riot for 
years in these film serials. They are sui generis. Please 
visit a nickelodeon in a small town, and listen to the 
shouting and clapping of Young America as the Eleventh 
Episode of “The Brass Claw,” or “The Black Shadow” 
is revealed. The very announcement on a slide in red 
letters on the screen, that another part of this continued 
story will be shown next Monday or Friday evening, as 
the case may be, will start an uproar among the ten and 
twelve year olds violent enough to imperil the founda- 
tions of the building. Oldsters who are out of touch 
with civilization will be set to throbbing by the spectacle. 
You have wondered why thousands and hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars have been expended to picture such 
adventure and crime and often plain silliness. You do 
not know the consumer. He is a being you have not 
met. You had better get acquainted with him. He has 
something to do with the fortunes of this American 
democracy. 

I can forgive a man for his literary taste, if it do not 
agree with mine, or even for an entire want of it. What 
I find it hard to excuse is a deficient moral sense. If he 
shall crave the pictures wherein the villain wishes the 
heroine only that he may ruin her, wherein the social 
evil, the consummation of marriage, the processes of the 
conception and birth of children, abortion and so on are 
discussed plainly before my eyes, as I sit in judgment 
day by day, I am displeased with him, and I shall tell 
him so. I know that he covets the hideous and the in- 
timacies of life hitherto forbidden to him by the con- 
ventions, else producers would not be found to minister 
to such fancies. Our “movie” melodrama is drawn 
through filthy places. It is made to reek with sexuality, 
that it may the more strongly appeal to the groundlings. 

The picture maker is wasting his day like many a 
journalist. He is false when he should tell the truth. 
He is lurid when he should be sober and restrained. He 
is “yellow” when he should be an honorable and God- 
fearing citizen. Instead of a neighborly man, aiming to 
thrive fairly by rendering service, he plays on the evil 
side of human nature in order to fill his purse. 

I, as a censor, am appointed to put what restraint I 
can upon him. He says, with the support of some at- 
torneys whom he employs, that he has constitutional 
rights which I and the law creating me a public officer 
infringe. Liberty of speech and freedom of the press are 
very dear prerogatives —I stand in the way of his en- 
joying them. He is only speaking his mind. I would 
prevent him from doing so. I am a “Grand Inquisitor,” 
a “Catonian Sage,” a “Great Torquemada” without 
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proper place in any but an essentially medieval or 
Prussian society. 

But is there truth in this? Is there absolute freedom 
of speech, or of writing, or of photography? Have we 
not all heard of slander and libel laws, and of processes 
by which ordinary pictures of lewd scenes are kept out 
of circulation? Are there to be guarantees of greater 
immunity for the moving picture? In this shadowland, 
are we to live with sensual men and their mistresses, 
with the betrayer and the obstetrician that a few grasp- 
ing men without sense of social obligation shall fatten 
upon prurient human taste? 

But, say the plaintiffs, we shall abide, without a word 
of antagonism, by the old common law and its statutory 
modifications and developments regarding libel and 
obscenity. We are content, of course, to rest on this 
ground. What we protest against is the unusual treat- 
ment implied in the establishment of boards of censors. 
The book, magazine and newspaper publisher, except 
in some of the exigencies of war, are free from these hu- 
miliating and un-American interferences. The film 
producer and exhibitor ask as a right that they have 
equal liberties. 

Let us see if there is reason in the plea. Can it be 
supposed when a new industry is developed, to become, 
it has been said, the fifth or fourth in the country (though 
I know not how its rank is computed); when some millions 
of persons, men, women and children, both sound and 
defective, go daily to view its product in 15,000 or 20,000 
centers, and when enough of this product, in a year, is 
sent abroad to reach around the earth at the Equator, 
that we shall not note its amazing growth, and devise 
fresh means, if they be necessary, to protect ourselves 
from any dire influences it may possibly exert? 

If any considerable part ofthe newspaper gave itself 
up to the business of retailing stories about the immoral 
relationships of men and women, I fancy that we should 
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find a way of restraint. But a picture is more than a 
newspaper, and a moving picture is more than a still 
picture. The projected celluloid film is a graphic, vivid 
transcript of the act,— not a description in words. It 
does not need to be read and converted into an image 
in the mind. It is that image. A child who knows not 
its letters, or any completely illiterate person, can enter 
the picture world and take away impressions. Over 
those with whom the book or the journal has but the 
slightest influence, the film exerts a vast power. A little 
labor is attached to reading even that which we think 
will entertain us. Multitudes would escape this small 
toil: they would have their news, their magazine article, 
their fiction thrown upon a screen, while they sit in a 
chair in a comfortable theater, and a pianist or a small 
orchestra adds to the comfort of their idleness. All this 
they may receive for little more than the price of a news- 
paper, less than the cost of most magazines, vastly less 
than the cost of a book. We know so much to be true. 
Can we say then, that, if the picture shall offend, its 
capacity for affronting the public taste and doing us an 
injury, is not greater than the newspaper’s? 

The picture-industry-man and the lawyer who presents 
his case, go out along another line, and fare no better. 
The “movie” story is a dramatic representation, they 
say. It is play-acting under new and, up to a recent 
time, unheard of conditions; but it is a thing rooted in 
the soil prepared by Shakespeare. There is no regular 
censorship of the drama seen upon the stage. Some will 
say there might well be; but it is not yet. Then why 
harass the drama seen upon the screen? Why subject 
it to this unusual indignity? The answer in part is the 
same which may be made when the case of the “ movie” 
is parallelled with that of the newspaper. If the stage 
should offend as vividly and impressively as the screen 
offends, it, in all probability, would fall under further 
control. And the silent drama is cheaper and reaches 
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down into strata to which the spoken drama never yet 
has come. Millions see actors and actresses who are in 
film, lisp their names and discuss their faces, figures, 
dress and movements; only a little while ago they were 
known only to some thousands. They and their “plays” 
now go to the smallest towns and hamlets — they go to 
the ends of the land, indeed to the ends of the earth. 

Nor can I patiently hear the argument of the man who 
has made the picture, that he is engaged in teaching 
eugenics to adolescents, in the interest of some new theory 
that they should receive instruction at an early age about 
the procreation of the species; nor his plea that he shows 
houses of prostitution only to induce young girls to keep 
out of them; or abortions that women should learn to 
avoid the malpractitioner. As a censor, I have listened 
to much of this, but I have not believed. The pleader’s 
person has not convinced me of his sincerity. I know 
him better than he knows himself, if he indeed thinks him- 
self honest. He is a moralist until he leaves my office. 
On the street again, he exploits his wares without holi- 
ness or grace. 

“Tt is life,” says the picture-man. “I have known 
such things. I can cite the case.” “Do not do so!” I 
reply. “It is life in some underworld which need not be 
revealed; I wish not to see it, to ponder it,” and so on. 
“Tt is dramatic material.” “It may be so, but you are 
not a dramatist. You know as little about the drama 
as a fish does about the aeroplane. You are using crime, 
not as a dramatist would use it, to gain some literary 
effect, and with the discretion of an artist, but crassly. 
You introduce it because it is crime, blood for blood’s 
sake, thunder for thunder’s sake, to sell your picture.” 

I do not pretend to think that all film should pass 
through a cologne bath before it be sent out in its tin 
cover to our Stringtowns on the Pike. It need not be 
purified and sweetened until it is fit to rest amid the 
lavender in our grandmother’s mouchoir box. That is 
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not my hope, expectation or desire, as an observer and 
critic of the moving picture situation. Sugary, lady-like 
film, fool-proof and warranted not to harm the littlest 
child, is not what any of us ask for. We wish simply 
that it shall be decent, as decent as the life around us. 

I am not hopeless about democracy. But a good deal 
we know without particular ratiocination. So long as 
the law is silent, and the rule of demand and supply is 
operative, the masses who view pictures will be given 
what the producer thinks they wish to see. And this 
will be seduction and more seduction, and crime and 
more crime. 

In the din that our world creates, the man who speaks 
in a moderate tone after a while is not heard. Then he 
raises his voice and speaks louder. Others do the same, 
until at last everyone is screaming at the top of his lungs. 
I sometimes think that the picture has reached the scream- 
ing stage. It has said this and that as well as it could 
one year after another. It has now pressed the loud 
pedal, and is standing at high fortissimo. 

I once heard a defender of film say that Cain slew Abel 
before there was any moving picture. To gainsay this 
would, I suppose, be futile. Not all murders can be 
ascribed to the “ movie.” I hope very few can. I wish 
I could believe that none can. 

The picture man knows full well that in many quarters 
there is an aroused social sense on the subject of his 
offending. But instead of welcoming the evangel who 
would purify his wicked soul, he puts aside what of his 
substance he can spare for lobbyists at state capitals, 
that laws now in force for his betterment may be re- 
pealed and others like them may not be enacted. He 
tries to camouflage himself, that he may not be seen and 
caught for a hanging. He establishes a censor board of 
his own, and marks his film with a label certifying that 
it has been inspected and approved by this board. Thus 
does he throw dust in the eyes of many virtuous men and 
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women. When twenty or thirty states instead of four 
(Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas and Maryland), and eight 
or ten great cities instead of one (Chicago) tell him to 
stay until he has been examined and disinfected, lest he 
be a carrier of evil, the work will be done. For then 
the producer will understand that the field is closed to 
obnoxious pictures in so large a part of the Union that 
it will not be worth his while to make them. 

It is positively saddening to reflect how much money 
has been devoted to depraving amusement (money is 
not wasted where the amusement is good) through the 
“‘ movies,” when it might have been of immeasurable use 
in education. But we may hope that the time shall be not 
far away when every school will be equipped with a mov- 
ing picture machine. There is no more impressive method 
of conveying information on many topics. No one can 
have seen the films dealing with the development and 
growth of plants without being persuaded that knowledge 
concerning botany can be imparted much more rapidly, 
if not. as thoroughly, through the motion picture than 
through study of the plant itself. The more patient 
study is worth while only for specialists. 

Geography can be taught in this manner in vivid detail. 
The text-book, one can predict, will become but a most 
subordinate feature in the teaching. The contour of a 
state may be shown in a map. The city, the mountain, 
the river, the lake can be set before the child in the form 
of a picture which it will remember more readily than a 
mere description from a printed page. The economic 
resources of a foreign land may be portrayed with graphic 
force. Knowledge of many of the sciences can be trans- 
mitted so well in film, that we must believe we are on 
the verge of a vast revolution in pedagogical methods. 

The very tricks of the picture-man greatly increase 
the value of film as an educational agent, as when they 
enable him to quicken a slow process, e. g. when he shows 
us in the space of a few moments the complete unfolding 
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of a flower; or to retard a rapid process, when for example 
he permits us to study the movements of a horse, or 
of an athlete who dives from a spring board or leaps a 


hurdle. 


The screen will open new vistas to teachers and pupils 
who have been plodding along with charts, globes, black- 
boards, and the old paraphernalia of their class rooms; 


and backward children will gain new and powerful im- 


pulse by looking at lessons in pictorial form. We shall 
have a new psychology of education. 
The prospect stirs the imagination. Under proper 


guidance film is soon likely to do more than it has ever 


done in the instruction of our children, and in entertaining 


us in the theater. The way is open, and the competent 
and well advised have but to enter it to accomplish a 
vast deal for the human race. When this day comes we 


shall esteem the moving strip of celluloid a priceless gift 


to civilization. 
Ex..iis Paxson OBERHOLTZER. 





THE DISAVOWAL OF SANCTUARY 


T the entrance to the crypt of Westminster Ca- 
thedral, where lie the bodies of Wiseman and 
Manning, turning their faces up to that “tremendous 


symbol,” the Hat, which dangles above them — there 


was fastened in May, 1918, the following printed notice: 


“This crypt is NOT BOMBPROOF, NOR IS IT 
DEEMED BOMBPROOF, and persons taking refuge 


therein during an air-raid, do so AT THEIR OWN 


RISK.” The same notice was repeated all over London, 


and had become one of the more familiar reminders that 
we lived in the Valley of the Shadow. It was a simple 
accepted fact of daily existence, among other simple, 


accepted facts — such as the warning not to show lights, 


or the poster explaining the meat ration — whose inner 


significance, perhaps, was no less tremendous. And yet 
the man who fastened that card to the crypt-door — 
perhaps it was the same gentle-eyed Portuguese acolyte 


who had admitted us — had in the act written Finis to 


one of the greatest volumes of history. 
Crises in retrospect have a way of becoming diffused, 
so that it is not always easy to define the exact moment 


of their occurrence; and crises during the last five years, 


have followed one another so closely that to most of us 


every day has been a Judgment Day. Like travelers in 
a new country, we climbed every week or two to the top- 
most pinnacle of the range of events, and surveyed a land- 


scape suddenly vacated by some figure seemingly as ancient 


and stable as the stars, — or a landscape wholly changed 


for all time to come by the entry on the horizon of 
some novel and startling factor. Not only because we 
lived, most of us at least, by day and by night, in 


sickening terror for ourselves or those dear to us, we 
found that sheer danger sharpened the senses we had 
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imagined lost, or revived the instincts we had supposed 
atrophied. There have been moments when, to the more 


sensitive and thoughtful among us, our world-civilization 


seemed about to pour itself into the abyss, with swiftness 


and roaring, and mankind has apparently been powerless 
to stay the flood, or even to mark its progress as it rushed 
past. But if we care to look on such comments as history 


is to make on our own era, — we may well pause by that 
notice in the crypt, and strive to realize its significance. 


For a period covering practically all of our printed 
history, the power of the Church to give us aid and sanc- 


tuary has existed as a fact by which, — whether we were 


believers or antagonists, whether we lay sheltered within 


the fold or terribly cast out therefrom — all our lives 
were more or less affected. In her hands lay all the forces 
that raised life above the animal level. Hers were the 


institutions of learning or of piety; hers were the sick 


to heal and the poor to succor; hers the many functions 


now everywhere discharged by the State, and even more. 
As a friend none was more powerful, as an enemy none 
Was more to be dreaded. Kingdoms endured or fell as 


she decreed; monarchs existed only if she willed it so; in 


an epoch of perpetual physical danger, she was the one 
real stay against violence, whether temporal or spiritual. 
For centuries mankind created and held that sanctuary 
against the forces of evil— denied often — violated 


often — yet never, until the day that printed notice was 


affixed, never disavowed. The Germans have shown 
themselves mightier than Satan; they have succeeded 
where the Fiend has failed. 

Now the absence of that voice of authority whose 
accents have thundered down the course of history since 


the Dark Ages, has not passed unnoticed by those who 
have listened attentively to the conflicting utterances of 
these last years. The newspapers, it is true, have assured 
us at intervals of the Pope’s “‘earnest desire” that the 
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War should cease; and when peace was on the way, we 
read of his letters to our President pleading for oppressed 
nationalities, followed by his warm personal welcome 


to that democrat, surely the first in history to have such 


a reception. Occasionally, also, we have been made 


aware from time to time, of faint Papal protests, rather 
as if one saw, — very far away and tiny as on a mountain- 
peak — the figure of a gentleman in white robes and an 


episcopal tiara, waving his arms at us, shouting to us, and 


trying in other ways, all equally futile, to make himself 


heard over the din, across the gulf. Nor have there been 
wanting other attempts from the same source, none the 
less useless, serving only to point the contrast with the 


Past, in a manner all the more striking when we remem- 


ber that this was a quarter from which more wars had 
arisen than it had ever allayed. Indeed, from the Vati- 
can had rushed forth those fire-breathing bulls, like 
the oxen of Cadmus, which, when yoked to the plow of 


Papal purpose, had furrowed the earth until armed men 


sprang forth. It is hard to realize that our world is 


empty of a great historical reality. 
In its disappearance there lies something much more 


significant than the mere vanishing of our last picturesque 


relic of medievalism. To many people, this passing of 


the greatest authority men’s lives had ever known, leaves 
them, as it were, wholly disoriented; and others, in be- 
wildered confusion, are already seeking a _ substitute. 
Problems spiritual and philosophical, have arisen, tread- 


ing hard on the heels of the problems social, industrial, 


governmental. At the present moment half the world 
lacks nourishment for the body; and certainly more than 
half lacks certitude for the soul. 


In the future for what sanctuaries shall men look to 


replace these disavowed? What shelter, what refuge, 
will the years to come provide for our souls, worn with 
conflict? He would be a bold man, no doubt, who would 
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suggest that the failure of political power in the Church 
means the failure of religion, particularly if, by religion, 
he means also that “high seriousness” toward the life of 
the spirit, which may take many different forms. The 
Churches generally say that what has happened is the 
result of Man’s effort to get on without God, and 
point somewhat grimly to the result of the experiment. 
We may not wholly agree, yet there is no denying that 
the War has shaken the faith of many in the benignant 
guidance of the universe to a degree that it has never 
been shaken before, and no. begging the question by 
theologians, no evasion by pietists, no emotionalism by 
revivalists can do other than make the fact the more 
apparent. There may have been spiritual gains — it is 
not our purpose to discuss them — but there have been 
admitted losses, and if we would win back our spiritual 
vitality, we must face and acknowledge them like men. 

The War has lost us the sky, whose divinity we have 
impugned, has lost us forever that immutable peace 
which our curses never moved, and which our prayers 
never reached. Whatever the agony of battle, sack or 
siege — whatever man’s suffering, his conflict — he has 
never till now lacked the serenity of the heaven beneath 
which his weakness seemed so excusable, which remained 
pure of his iniquity. The War has lost us the resting- 
place of earth, where dust returned to dust in slow tran- 
quillity. The War has lost us the sea, which future 
generations may regard as the mere screen for a pecul- 
iarly malignant activity. The War has lost us the very 
dignity and sanctity of Death itself. The War has be- 
trayed the lover of Nature, compelled to behold her 
greatest forces defiled, as it has betrayed the lover of 
Science, compelled to witness her splendid energy turned 
to uses purely destructive. The worshipers of Things 
As They Are have seen their Gods, suddenly galvanized 
into evil, mauling their civilization to pieces like savage 
children; while the worshipers of Things As They Should 
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Be have beheld —in what bitterness of heart! — the 
horrors enacted by men who are the product of science 
without character. The unreflecting must choose be- 
tween such a tribal Deity as “the Good old God”’ of the 
Kaiser; or the Allah of the Mohammedan, in whose 
name an entire people has been offered up to bloody 
destruction; and the Church of Rome, whose curse or 
whose prayer has not availed to save the life of one village 
child or even the fruit-tree of a single peasant. More- 
over, the man who has ceased to believe in the religion 
of the creeds, has also had his disavowal of sanctuary. 
He who hoped to see a new heaven and a new earth 
arise from the scientific revelations of the Nineteenth 
Century, has been forced to ask if there be any virtue in 
doctrine, or if we can ever look to evolution to carry us 
beyond the limits of the brute. 


Such are some of the questions we are asking, stunned 
by the clamor of Europe in confusion; and for the answer 
it becomes needful to look narrowly into our own souls. 
We must not be deluded by the catch-words of Socialists 
or Presidents, by the plaints of the Poles or the wails of the 
Czecho-Slovaks, into thinking that we shall create a better 
world by economic regulations, or by protecting small 
nations, or by votes for women, or by legislation of any 
kind. If we turn our gaze inward into the brute recesses 
of our natures, we shall find still lurking there the identi- 
cal impulses which have betrayed us before, and by which 
so large a part of mankind has been humiliated in its own 
eyes. The betrayal has been very real, and by it our souls 
have been impoverished. If we have to face a future 
altogether without those sanctuaries which the Past pro- 
vided, surely it becomes the first task of our spiritual life 
to evolve others more durable, as speedily as may be. 

But how is this to be accomplished? Mrs. Gerould, 
in her recent brilliant essay on “The New Simplicity,” 
points out the difficulty we are going to have in future to 
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provide our children with the amenities of life, and rather 
gloomily anticipates the disappearance of beauty and art 
and culture from the lives of the class by which they were 
most appreciated. Certainly the prospect is not cheer- 
ing, and that it has a real foundation can be denied by no 
reader who remembers how quickly the world slid down 
into darkness after the Roman sunset and the first bar- 
barian invasions, and for how many centuries it remained 
shrouded in night. If modern civilization began with 
the Renaissance, as most historians maintain, then its 
existence has hardly been longer than that of the Dark 
Ages. Must we indeed, face such another cataclysm? 
Turning our gaze toward Russia, and seeing there repeated 
the violence, pestilence and famine of the Tenth Century, 
some of us are inclined to believe so. 

Yet Europe of to-day is very far from being Europe at 
the fall of the Roman Empire. There are influences at 
work among us which never quickened that ruin, and 
forces of which St. Jerome saw no sign when he wrote, 
“stifled by sobs.”” These forces do not lie in the mechani- 
cal development of our industrial civilization, although 
many people think they do. Nothing has proved so frail 
a support in time of need as this same mechanical com- 
plexity, which in peace governed our soft and comfort- 
able lives, and when war came seemed to carry its devas- 
tation to lengths unheard of. During earlier invasions, 
including the Napoleonic period, certain isolated towns 
and communities, even in line of direct advance, altogether 
escaped injury, and we know that large sections of the 
world were left comparatively unaffected, going about 
their business as if at peace. 

But in modern mechanical warfare nothing can be 
isolated, and so nothing can escape; while the breakdown 
of such a complex system as modern communication 
involves, merely hastens and intensifies the destruction. 
Those of us who witnessed the return of fear into the world 
in August, 1914, may recall that it was certainly not less 
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because there were railroads to carry some of the refugees, 
or a telegraph to spread the dire news of disaster. Nor 
have we forgotten that, while the invader tramped past, 
whether we crowded the trains or trudged the highways 
or cowered in Belgian cellars, to all of us came the same 
terrible consciousness that these acts were perfectly fa- 
miliar. Though we were a generation knowing naught 
but security, yet here was something our very bones re- 
membered. Danger, dread, starvation, pestilence, insult, 
flight — these are no new things, and they are older, more 
real, than the railroads and the motor-cars. 

It is only the shallow-minded who refuse to appreciate 
the danger which is far more serious than most of us 
realize, for it involves all that side of life which we have 
won above our brute needs. I speak of the danger to Art 
and to Thought —to intellectual creation. For these 
things have been the permanent sanctuaries of the spirit 
from the day when Lucretius sang of “the well-defended 
serene heights of the wise,’’ down to that of the genial 
Abbé Morellet, who took refuge from the French Revolu- 
tion in what he terms “the inestimable security” of 
study. 

But what of the new leaven at work in society — what 
of the new hope? True, we are looking with frightened 
eyes upon chaos, — yet we have seen a new thing; we 
have beheld a new vision. George Sand once wrote that 
““Man’s ideal life is his normal life, as he will one day 
come to know it.” This is what we have seen: the ideal 
of brotherhood become normal, the miraculous become 
commonplace. Five hundred years ago, a life of self- 
abnegation and social service was so rare as to be set 
apart for sanctity, and rewarded by canonization. With 
what awe was Catherine of Genoa regarded for nursing 
in a plague hospital! Today she is your cherished daugh- 
ter,ormine. During those four years any Red Cross nurse, 
or hospital surgeon, or ambulance driver, or stretcher- 
bearer, is, by the standard of the Middle Ages worthy 
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of canonization; and we all share in the glory that these 
tasks should have become natural to human effort. Nor 
has this been a brief flowering in the hectic atmosphere 
of war: the recent epidemic has shown that there is no 
village in the union without its Catherine of Genoa. Men 
prayed in the past to a soul of brotherhood which seemed 
to them far off and unattainable, but which is now so 
much a part of daily life that when a friend came to 
tell us that he was about to undertake some Red Cross 
task — certainly unremunerative and probably danger- 
ous, — we wrung his hand, we bid him Godspeed, but we 
were not in the least surprised. 

Surely with such vital Idealism as is expressed in the 
new Altruism to aid and to stimulate us, we shall some day 
build a new refuge for our souls: That is, if this new im- 
pulse to help does not destroy our sense of proportion. 
The present crisis has well-nigh overwhelmed us by its 
social and industrial problems: so we lack calm to con- 
sider future needs other than the social and industrial. 
These other needs we must consider: for they are equally 
vital. Spiritually, we have been cast out from our an- 
cient shrines; we have trusted for centuries to the sanc- 
tuaries provided by tradition, and they are disavowed. 
They are not bomb-proof, and mankind, a fugitive from 
the wrath of Things As They Are, faces the task of build- 
ing anew, with the guidance of his new vision of brother- 


hood, a sanctuary more durable. 
Anna Roseson Burr. 





A NUT FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


a any man announce himself a psychic if he would 
feel the firm ground of his respectability slip from 
beneath his feet. He may have attained through rigorous 
living an enviable reputation, but if he once admits him- 
self an instrument differing in any manner from the masses, 
he will find himself a suspected character. Science with 
side glances will talk secretly of dire and devious matters, 
connecting with his name such doubtful associates as 
dis-associations, obsessions, secret deviltries of all manner 
and kind. They humor the subject and listen tolerantly 
to his effort to prove himself sane, while they cast wise 
eyes and smile. 

He will find that the mere act of honestly trying to give 
the world the truth, has opened the door of his soul to 
ridicule and abuse. It is my honest belief that the hu- 
miliation the world has offered to the psychic has kept 
many splendid examples of God’s mysteries hidden and 
that there are many true and wonderful phenomena that 
are not disclosed or announced, for this reason only. 

Because one produces a superusual phenomenon, is he 
to be immediately classified as a monstrosity, and men- 
tally and physically placed upon the dissecting table? Is 
there no gentle means by which we may have the con- 
fidence of the “‘subject” and get the full result from him, 
without cramping him or putting him upon the defensive? 


In my own case, at my first encounter with science I 
developed a sensitiveness which caused, on both sides, a 
deep distrust, and it has only been through frequent 
meeting with broad men of that cloth that I have at last 
become enough interested in their attitude to try to 
present whatever I may have that may interest them. 

A long conversation with Dr. James Hyslop with whom 
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I had had a misunderstanding, brought this thing clearly 
to me, and I realized that such men as he and Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir Conan Doyle, with an ever widening circle 
of others, were pursuing their investigations in the man- 
ner I have suggested, with the confidence of the subject 
retained. This has stimulated me with the desire to aid 


them with all my power. 


When I let my modest name be coupled with that of a 
Puritan spinster of some hundreds of years ago, I never 
for one instant realized that Patience Worth and I would 
be cast out upon the stormy sea of distrust. There is no 
come-back for the psychic. Being suspected, his word is 
worth less than his goods. Science labors to disprove 
them without even looking at them. So in presenting 
certain interesting facts regarding my own “case” I 
do it with no desire to offer proof or to try to convince 
anyone of anything whatever, but merely to jot down 
some of the incidents which might be interesting to the 


interested. 

During the six years I have written for Patience Worth, 
I have had as witnesses, with me at the board, thousands 
of people. I have never attempted any preparation either 
for the meetings or, when writing, for any of the results; 
all have been impromptu. My own opinions even after 
all this long experience, are worth nothing to the most 
ordinary scientist. I am giving these facts that he may 
classify or not as he pleases. 


My physical being might be considered an important 
factor. I was never ill in all my life from any disease 
other than a cold or some minor complaint, and never 
spent a continuous week in bed. I never have been ro- 
bust, have weighed from 110 to 120 pounds, and am five 
feet six inches high. I sleep normally, have no queer ob- 
session or wakefulness, or urge to write; have no queer 
appetites, either mentally or physically. I do my own 
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housework with the aid of one maid, and cook for six 
people most of the time. Patience Worth never obsesses 
me, and I feel as normally about her as I do about any 
other friend who has gone into the great beyond. 

Whatever may be the association which I describe as 
the presence of Patience Worth, it is one of the most 
beautiful that it can be the privilege of a human being 
to experience. Through this contact I have been edu- 
cated to a deeper spiritual understanding and appreciation 
than I might have acquired in any study I can conceive 
of. Six years ago I could not have understood the litera- 
ture of Patience Worth, had it been shown to me. And 
I doubt if it would have attracted me sufficiently to give 
me the desire to study it. 


The pictorial visions which accompany the coming of 
the words have acted as a sort of primer, and gradually 
developed within me a height of appreciation by persist- 
ently tempting my curiosity with representations of in- 
cidents and symbols. I am like a child with a magic 
picture book. Once I look upon it, all I have to do is to 
watch its pages open before me, and revel in their beauty 
and variety and novelty. 

Probably this is the most persistent phase of the phe- 
nomena, this series of panoramic and symbolic pictures 
which never fail to show with each expression of Patience 
where there is any possibility of giving an ocular illustra- 
tion of an expression. 

When the poems come, there also appear before my 
eyes images of each successive symbol, as the words are 
given me. If the stars are mentioned, I see them in the 
sky. If heights or deeps or wide spaces are mentioned, I 
get positively frightening sweeps of space. So it is with 
the smaller things of Nature, the fields, the flowers and 
trees, with the field animals, whether they are mentioned 


in the poem or not. 
When the stories come, the scenes become panoramic, 
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with the characters moving and acting their parts, even 
speaking in converse. The picture is not confined to the 
point narrated, but takes in everything else within the 
circle of vision at the time. For instance, if two people 
are seen talking on the street, I see not only them, but 
the neighboring part of the street, with the buildings, 
stones, dogs, people and all, just as they would be in a 
real scene. (Or are these scenes actual reproductions?) 
If the people talk a foreign language, as in The Sorry Tale, 
I hear the talk, but over and above is the voice of 
Patience, either interpreting or giving me the part she 
wishes to use as story. 

What a wonderful privilege this is can only be imagined 
by one who cannot see the actuality. Since this was 
found out by my associates, we have been spending much 
time after writing on a story, in my describing the scenes 
which accompanied it but did not appear in it. While 


we were writing The Sorry Tale, many a queer scene was 


described; the dogs in the streets, certain odd carts with 
wheels made of crossed reeds and cut in a circle, the 
peculiar harness of the oxen, the quarrelling of the long- 
bearded market men, and the wailing of the women as 


they bartered for edibles, the dress of the priests, the 
holy of holies, and the ark as it was at that time, restored, 
the scenes at Bethlehem and Nazareth in which the Savior 
walked among men. This was also true of England during 
the transcription of Hope Trueblood, though the scenes 
were more familiar and therefore of less interest, but just 
as vivid. 

One of the most wonderful symbols created to illus- 


trate a poem came during September, 1918. On this par- 
ticular evening I had a feeling of uplift, a sort of ecstasy 


which in some degree always accompanies the coming of 
the greater poems, and I had unusual mental flashes of 
white, radiant white, with a feeling of infinite distances. 


I mentioned it to the family. It was our evening to write, 
and when we sat with Patience, she showed this scene 
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with startling definiteness, preliminary to a wonderful 
poem which we named: “The White River.” 

First was shown a vast sky with a limitless sense of 
stupendous distance and grandeur, flanked by clouds of 
iridescent white purity, through and on the edges of which 
quivered an electric radiance. Thunder rolled majesti- 
cally along the vasts, and tongues of lightning played 
through the clouds, while above their edges, quivering 
threads of electricity danced against the deep blue in 
myriad flashes of silver and gold. But through all 
and over all was this indescribable white purity, purer 
than dew, whiter that young lilies, not dazzling, but sooth- 
ing like a smile. Through the foreground and stretching 
beyond to infinite distances, flowed a river of forms all in 
white, coming, coming ever on between the cloud-banks — 
hosts following hosts with their faces eager and an urge 
of gladness in their movements, their eyes lighted with a 
wondrous light, and each glance fixed upon their leader 
who walked before them with outstretched arms, Jesus 
of Nazareth. At this point the poem came. 

Sometimes Patience shows me pictures without ever 
saying anything about them. Once she showed me a 


beautiful yellow bird sitting in a hedge, a bird I had never 
seen, although I love birds and know nearly all I have 
ever seen in this country. This was a rather large bird, 
about seven inches from beak to tail. Patience finally 
said: 

“He who knoweth the hedgerows knoweth the yellow- 
hammer.” 


I protested that it was not the yellowhammer I knew, 
but she passed the subject without farther comment. 


Later we got out an old encyclopedia and found a picture 
of this bird, the English yellowhammer. No one in the 


house knew anything about this bird. 

I have received several premonitory flashes of pictures, 
which I have-come to recognize as the beginning of a new 
story. As usual, I told the members of the family when 
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I received in June, 1918, a flash picture of what I sensed 
was a squalid charity place of a very mean sort; a large 
and very grimy room, a rude basket containing a newborn 
babe, and standing over it, making ribald remarks, two 
low class women. About a week after this I had a feeling 
while I was writing that the story was about to start, but 
it passed off without result. Then within a few days it 
happened. I have before me the record prepared at the 
time by Mr. Curran from the matter which I told to him 
when he came home, and I will copy the important parts 
of it. 

“Comes now, June 22,1917. 11. A.M. with Mrs. Curran 
and her mother on the way to market three blocks away. 

‘All at once, without any preliminary warning, as in 
a single flash, she was overwhelmed with the entire frame- 
work of the story which she felt had been on the way. 
In the twinkling of an eye, like the bursting of an inner 
veil or the sudden drawing of a great curtain, she found 
herself immediately in possession of practically the entire 
mechanism of a wonderful story, the plot, the characters, 
that subtle spirit essence of the central idea, the purpose, 
and with it came a great exaltation. Even the name of 
the story came, which was The Madrigal. 

“Tt took Mrs. Curran two hours to tell me what she had 
received in a flash, and what follows of the tale is from 
memory: 

“The babe within the charity place was the central figure. 
The tale is of the first years of this babe’s life. She is a 
child born out of wedlock within this squalid place, while 
her mother is, a little while later, seen within the light of 
the Thames hookman as he pulls her out of the river, dead. 
This mother was a woman of the fields, reared among the 
lower classes, but with flights of soul which did not fit her 
station. She was scoffed at and discouraged by her as- 
sociates until at last, out of her meeting with the future 
father of her child, grew a bitterness and rebellion which 
ended in her yielding to his evil influences. 
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“The father was a young poet and writer of great promise 
and high family. His mother was a doting parent who 
blinds herself to his evil acts, attributing them to tem- 
perament. His sister is equally ambitious for him, but 
is not so tolerant of his escapades. 

“ Just how the child was born and left, does not appear. 
The place is reached by a long narrow stairway showing 
grease and grime from countless evil hands that have 
traversed it. The child has red hair and green eyes with 
peculiar lines within them. The old women of the place 
jokingly refer to the child as the ‘ Madrigal,’ and one old 
hag with a meaningful reference to the poet sneered: ‘ He 
sung!’ Grim joke! Not a symphony she, merely a sim- 
ple lay dashed off in an idle moment. 

“The name stuck, and one day the child knew that a 
Madrigal was a beautiful song. So, although not beauti- 
ful, she steadfastly expected to be, and sang through the 
days up and down the grimy Thames shores among the 
boatmen and fishers, who stopped to listen and say: “The 
Madrigal is singing.’ 

“And he, the father, never did his great thing, and the 
years left him still empty, until at last through a great 
tragedy he found his little girl and found her singing, and 
that she was called the Madrigal. Looking back upon his 
wasted life he suddenly realizes that in a moment of little 
thought in his evil hours, and with no good intent, he 
had created the greatest thing of his life, a beautiful, simple 
steady soul whose voice was the light in the dark places 
along the dingy river, even in hunger and pain, singing, 
singing, a madrigal, his madrigal!” 

I will not attempt to give more than this bare outline 
of what came to me in this flash, but the incident still 
remains upon me as the most startling and wonderful 
thing that Patience Worth has brought me. 


One very odd and interesting phase of the phenomena 
is the fact that during the time of transcribing the matter 
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and watching the tiny panorama unfold before me, I have 
often seen myself, small as one of the characters, standing 
as an onlooker, or walking among the people in the play. 
When I became curious to ascertain, for instance, what 
sort of fruit a market man was selling, or the smell of 
some flower, or the feel of some texture which was foreign 
to my experience, this tiny figure of myself would boldly 
take part in the play, quite naturally, perhaps, walking 
to the bin-side of a market man and taking up the fruit 
and tasting it, or smelling the flower within a garden, 
or feeling the cloth, or in any natural way attending to 
the problem in hand. And the experience was imme- 
diately my property, as though it had been an actual 
experience: for it was as real to me as any personal ex- 
perience, becoming physically mine, recorded by my sight, 
taste and smell as other experiences. Thus I have become 
familiar with many flowers of strange places which I 
never saw, but know when I see them again in the pictures. 
I have shuddered at obnoxious odors, or have been quite 
exalted by the beauty of some object, or filled with joy 
at beholding some flower which I had never seen before. 
It is like traveling in new and unknown regions, and I 
am filled with an impulse to let myself go, that I may 
follow out the intricate pattern of the story, and gain new 
knowledge. I find that I possess an uncanny familiarity 
with things I have never known — with the kind of jugs 
and lamps used in far countries in the long ago, and the 
various methods of cooking, or certain odd and strange 
customs or dress or jewelry. I know many manners and 
customs of early England, or old Jerusalem, and of Spain 
and France. 

Another persistent phase of the phenomena is that ever 
since the coming of Patience, she has been giving evidence 
of knowing the inner life of those who come to meet her. 
So many scores and hundreds of these occurrences have 
transpired that it no longer causes any wonder to the 
people of her household. We write twice a week, and 
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every time we write, if there are newcomers, Patience 
shows that she knows them and what they are doing, what 
their sorrows are, if any, what are their dispositions; in fact 
she has shown that in a pinch there is nothing about them 
which is kept from her if she desires to know it. 

This has brought us to believe that she actually has 
another sense, vouchsafed only in small measure to the 
rest of us, which gives her a clear view of others, so that 
she may refer, as she often has, to things in their lives 
that no one else knows, certainly not I, and she often 
tells people things about themselves in such a way that 
I cannot understand what is meant, yet the person inter- 
ested does, and many a time I have had come back to me 
months afterward things that Patience has told people 
thus in secret. This happened scores of times in New 
York on my recent visit. 


One most peculiar thing about this work is that while 
I am writing there seems to be no definite place where my 
consciousness ceases, and that of Patience comes in. Very 
early I began to notice that even while I was carefully 
spelling a poem, I was keenly conscious, even with an 
added keenness, of everything about me and of anything 
regarding my person at the same time. I could feel my 
nose itch and scratch it, note an air of criticism on the 
face of one of the company, and the worshipful expression 
of another, think what I was going to have for midnight 
lunch after they had gone, and write right along on the 
poem, understanding it as it came, and wondering at its 
beauty and strength, calling the letters, then the words, 
pausing to let Mr. Curran catch up with the writing. 
There are only two things which seem to jar Patience off 
temporarily — a sharp noise, as an impact, or a conversa- 
tion started by one of the company to which I would 
have to listen. 

There are one or two classes of things which Patience is 
put to it togive me. One is proper names, especially names 
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of persons. I had this trouble early in the writings, and 
now whenever I think she is about to give me a proper 
name, I begin to try to help her get it, which is the very 
thing which prevents her from giving it to me. My own 
thoughts intervene. I remember once in writing The 
Sorry Tale we stuck on a woman’s name, Legia. After 
a long time Patience said: 

“Thou hast an eye, thou hast an arm, thou hast a 
Legia!” 

Thus I was circumvented and the name arrived. An- 
other time she tried to give the word sanctuary. Now I 
had had this word before, but this time it was used in a 
new sense, and I stuck. Finally she showed me a picture: 
a wide field brown with autumn withering. Suddenly 
across it sped a red fox running for his life, followed by a 
hallooing crowd of horsemen and dogs. The fox made for 
a house at the edge of the field and ran under the porch. 
A man appeared, ran toward the horsemen, and raising 
his hand cried: “Sanctuary!” It was my word. 


We have done very little experimenting with the ma- 
chinery with which Patience gives me her words. The 
first thing an investigator wants to do is to blindfold me, 
turn the board over, or make “conditions” other than 
those under which I have so long written. To me this is 
amusing, feeling as I do that they might as well try to get 
heavenly temperature by feeling a kite string. Once a 
certain psychologist asked that I try to write with the 
board upside down. I did, and nothing came. Then I 
suggested that if he would let the board stay right side 
up until I began a poem, it might be I could then write 
with it inverted. This was done, and so it proved. But 
when the board was inverted, I still was able to see a 
board with letters just as it was before, so I could go right 
on. I am satisfied that Patience showed me the board: 
for it was just as real as anything she shows me, but had 
the advantage of looking as if it were under glass. When 
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we again resumed the proper position, Patience asked the 
learned doctor if he didn’t want to try it with the pointer 
upside down! 


It would seem that the memory of Patience Worth is 
perfect. We have asked her to recall certain things, such 
as the lines of a poem she had written months before for 
a scientist by request, but which he and all of us had 
forgotten so completely that we knew not even what it 
was about. She gave the first four lines just to show she 
could. 

Once a record was lost. It was the record which came 
when The Sorry Tale was first begun. Twenty months 
afterwards, when Mr. Yost prepared to write his preface 
to the book, we were still unable to locate the record, and 
in despair asked Patience if she could recall it, and she 
proceeded to give it to us verbatim. Each time the com- 
ing was witnessed by the same five people who could not 
give it themselves, but recognized it when it was repeated 
by Patience. It was only about 150 words. 

Often there comes to me the realization that Patience 
not only knows what is going on now, but knows the 
literature of all times and places. When she began her 
beautiful French story that she is now working on, she 
mentioned in its pages Villon the great poet of whom we 
then knew nothing. She went farther and gave a hint of 
the character of his work. But at the same time came a 
reference to another poet of the same land, one Basselin, 
and told of the nature of his writings. I cannot even 
admit the possibility that I had ever heard the name, 
though of course he must have slipped into my subcon- 
sciousness whole while I was not looking! Sly dog! 

Now comes a rather important reference to sacred his- 
tory. Some weeks ago, Archbishop Glennon of this dio- 
cese, following a general policy of the Catholic church, 
preached a sermon upon the return of spirits, in which he 
said that good spirits did not return, that they were “in 
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the keeping of God,” and that if spirits did return, they 
were emissaries of the Evil One, tempting with soft words 
and a robe of piety, the souls of men to their damnation. 
This not verbatim, but in effect. This was on Sunday, 
and the papers the next morning contained this synopsis. 
That evening we wrote with Patience, and the matter 
was mentioned. At once Patience had this to say: 

“IT say me, who became apparent before the Maid? 
Who became a vision before Bernadette? No less than 
the Mother; yet they have lifted up their voices saying 
the dead are in His keeping.” 

This last about the dead gave us the cue to what she 
referred, though we had no idea of what she meant by the 
rest. Looking up the matter the next day we found that 
Bernadette Soubirous was the Maid of Lourdes, the peas- 


ant girl before whom appeared the Mother Mary accord- 
ing to the annals of Church history. So notwithstanding 
the Archbishop, they must come back. It might interest 


the reader to know the final remark Patience made as to 
this: 

“*No man’s word,” she said, ‘‘may be a bolt to heaven’s 
gateway. I shall sing not one lay which shall not contain 
God. Let any man do this, and he need not fear tempta- 
tion nor the phantom Satan. If Satan were before thee he 
would be a mollusk, a boneless thing, the tongue of man!” 

One night we were at a neighboring theatre. During 
an act in which there were a number of girls in Scotch 
costumes giving instrumental selections, I began to see 
some of the pictures Patience shows me. I saw a 
field of grain and a man standing with one spear in his 
hand. There was something in the music which seemed 
to aid in the bringing the scene. 

I roused and told this to Mr. Curran who was beside 
me. We realized at once that the green border of the 
scene with the yellow plaids of the girls formed a similar- 
ity to the green and gold board which I use, one specially 
made to save my eyes, with a green background and gilt 
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letters. When opportunity came, we asked Patience, and 
she said that with this was also the calling of a pipe in the 
music which was being played, which was the same sound 
as the pipe of Panda in The Sorry Tale when he played at 
night in the lone hills of Bethlehem; “‘and the notes 
sobbed and dripped of tears.” 


Patience’s literary stunts— things she does which no 
mortal man may do, according to our wise writers, form 
a large share of the wonderful evidences of superusual 
power. Here are a few: 

Wrote the novel 7elka, 70,000 words in blank verse, 
actual writing time 35 hours. Characters well rounded, 
plot true and novel, language a high order of poetry, 
about 80 per cent dialogue. Written in a manufactured 
English formed of a combination of all English dialects; 98 


per cent words of one and two syllables; 95 per cent pure 
Anglo-Saxon; no word in it that has come into the lan- 


guage since the sixteenth century; a tapestry closely 
woven, and revealing a beautiful purpose. 

Patience is writing on four novels at once, part of each 
at a time. She has written a line of one in its dialect, 
then a line of another in a different dialect, then back 
to the first for a line, switching from one to the other 
at top speed and without a break; at times she has as- 
sembled two persons in each story, engaged them in con- 
versation, and made the characters of one seem to reply 


and even argue with the characters in the other. When 
the stories are stript apart, it is found that they read 
right along in the proper continuity of text. 

She has also written a line of a poem, a line of story, 
and then alternated them for some time to the completion 
of the poem. When stript, it is invariably found that 
each is whole and unhurt. 

Amongst the poems and stories, even between the lines, 
she stops to converse or make an epigram or give a dis- 


course, parable or prayer, as the mood or the occasion 
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seems to warrant. She has done about every kind of 
literary form except those that require rhyme. These she 
seems to dislike, but we have concluded that it is for the 
reason that whenever she begins to rhyme, and I notice it, 
I interpose my own thoughts, and in spite of myself try 
to help her with the rhymes, confusing the whole opera- 
tion. There are, however, about ten rhymed poems in 
the entire 2,200 she has given. 

Patience appals people in the amount of her labors. 
Her record for one evening’s poems is twenty-two; and 
to show that they are not mere jumbled words, I will 


state that Mr. Braithwaite put five out of the twenty- 
two in his Anthology for 1917, as among the best poems of 
the year. One million, six hundred thousand words in 


five years, all literature, is an-output that cannot be 


equaled in the annals of history. 

Patience puts only one limit to the things she will do 
by request, and that is that they must have some bearing 
upon religion, which to her includes all morals and the 


rules of brotherhood. She bars creeds. So when the 


State Capitol Commission of Missouri, intent on putting 
inscriptions by Missouri authors on certain tablets in the 
new state house, asked Patience to furnish one, she gave 
it willingly. 

The requirements for this inscription were that it con- 
tain 120 letters only, the spaces and punctuation marks 
to be counted as letters. Patience gave this as fast as, it 
could be written in longhand: 

’Tis the grain of God that be within 


thy hands. Cast nay grain awhither. 


Even the chaff is His, and the dust 
thy brother’s. 


Count the letters, spaces and punctuation. They foot 
up 120 in all. 


I cannot close this article without an appeal for help. 
I cannot get it from Patience: for she is silent on the sub- 
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ject. When she was dictating her last completed book, 
The Pot Upon the Wheel, she said that “love rode upon 
the back of a bird, and carried a rod of sweet cane and a 
brace of arrows.” Somewhere, I firmly believe, there is a 
legend of this sort, or somewhere there is an account of 


it, but where, we never have been able to find. Does 
any reader of the Unpartizan know where such ref- 
erence may be found? The plot of the story is laid within 
the wall of a desert town of Arabia, no telling how many 
years ago, though it might be more modern than we 
think. This may be a help to the answering. 

Lately I have been doing some writing on my own ac- 
count, — without the impulse from Patience Worth — and 
so far have been very successful. In doing this material, 


I use a typewriter, and by persistent practice have be- 


come quite adept, having reached the point now where I 


can use the keys unconsciously. Once the trick of using 
the keys without the conscious effort to find each and 
every one was learned, — Presto! there is a perfectly good 


means of communication, unhampered with conscious 


effort. Patience seemed to realize it, and delivered a poem 


to me through the typewriter instead of the Ouija board. 
As I was writing a letter to a friend, I wrote a line of 
poetry before I realized that I had done it, then it crowded 
along and infringed itself into the text of my letter! ... 


The keyboard offered the letters in the same way that the 
Ouija did, and the removal of conscious effort left me free 


for her dictation. My own writing of short stories with- 
out the aid of Patience has been most interesting — to 


watch the functioning of my own mind and feel the 


difference between the conscious effort of the ordinary 


manner of writing, as against the unconscious manner in 
which the Patience Worth material comes to me. 
My own writing fatigues me, while the other (Patience 


Worth’s) exhilarates me. That’s a queer mess of a state- 


ment, but quite true. 
I am rapidly discarding the Ouija board. This has 
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been coming on for a long time. For months I have been 


almost unconsciously dropping the spelling of the words 
until I have been able lately to simply recite the poems in- 
stead; though if I become conscious of the change, I 
have to go back to the spelling. Last night I wrote a 
poem on my typewriter for Patience. Every other condi- 
tion was the same, her presence, the pictures of the sym- 
bols, the pressure on my head, and everything except that 
I was at the typewriter, and since I can now write on the 
machine without guiding my fingers, the lines came right 
along. I expect eventually to discard the board alto- 
gether. I hate to do this, for think of the check there will 
be upon the sale of Ouija boards! 
Peart Lenore CurRAN. 





LITTLE TOWNS 


Y friend had looked at Niagara Falls as one looks 
at an overgrown office building, giving it as his 
opinion that they were “out of all proportion.” When 
we came, somewhat later, to a nameless rivulet pouring 
down between two hills, he bent beside the water where 
it slipped over a green stone and said: “This is better 
than Niagara. I can get my arms around it.” 
Somewhere behind those offhand words I suspect there 
lies a whole philosophy of dolls and of idols, with the prol- 
egomena of other matters more important still. They 
explain that passion for “graven images” which only the 
Chosen People were not permitted to indulge, and also 
those pathetic waxen figures which we find snuggled to 
mummied bosoms, — laid there four thousand years ago, in 
distrust of Isis and Osiris, to companion little Egyptian 
girls across eternity. They remind me that, although 
we may stand like gaping rustics wondering up for a time 
at things merely huge or abstract, yet we always go home 
contented at last to the little and the concrete. And now 
that nearly everything is towering into the gigantic and 
we find ourselves, with just the same old human needs 
and nerves, in a world apparently devised for titans, they 
help me to understand why more and more among us are 
seeking a way out of Brobdingnag into some remnant of 
that earlier world in which man was still “the measure 
of all things.” Sooner or later, they imply, we must ac- 
cept our human limitations as final, even in the choice 
of waterfalls. We cannot embrace Niagara. 
Only to the ancient Greeks has this lowly humanism 
been instinctive. How boldly they drew down the gods, 
how lovingly they lifted nature to their human level! 
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Living in a little land, they subdivided it into portions so 
small that the patriot could see his entire country from a 
hill-top. His foot was always on his native heath, and he 
felt indigenous to that precise cranny of time and place 
in which he grew. But we of to-day are mostly exotics 
at odds with our temporal or spatial climates, — some of 
us belated Elizabethans and procrastinating Greeks 
knocking aimlessly about in the twentieth century, and 
others as far astray in miles and meridians as these among 
the years. They managed these things better when one 
had to start the machinery of the Holy Roman Empire in 
order to pass from the parish of his fathers to the one ad- 
joining. To-day we are sown by the wind, and one may 
be born anywhere, without regard to his ancestral memo- 
ries. The descendant of mountaineers is exiled to a prairie, 
and the son of the sailor must content himself with a hill- 
side brook. 

Among so many diagnoses of la maladie moderne, one 
more may safely be ventured. Perhaps it is chiefly home- 
sickness that ails us. If so, what better object can one 
propose for his more sentimental journeys than to find 
that special nook of the world for which he was really 
destined and designed? The belief that there is such a 
place dies hard in us — a place that would fit like an old 
shoe round our idiosyncrasies, and would be tolerant of 
our most unreasonable whims,—one that we should 
know at the first glance as though we had lived there 
always. And, in fact, the world is full of weary nostalgic 
travelers, each of whom is in love with a place he has 
never seen. He does not know whether it is near or far, 
hemmed in by hills or bordered by the tides, but he knows 
that he will live homesick until he finds it. Often he 
fears that it is only the ghost of some very ancient city 
long ago worn out of human remembrance, or perhaps a 
mirage of the fancy, like the lost Atlantis. Usually, 
however, the place he is seeking is neither far away nor 
forgotten nor fabulous. Usually it is a little town. 
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II 

If the little town is home, the poets should have told 
us, — but there has been only one poet of the Golden 
Mean, and he died long ago. The others have been shout- 
ing alternate strophes and antistrophes to the city and 
the wilderness so long and loudly that they cannot sum- 
mon strength for an epode. Without forgetting Gold- 
smith’s Auburn or Scott’s Amwell or the 


Little town by river or sea-shore 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel 


that was so strangely depopulated by a Grecian urn, 
one feels that the poets of England have done surprisingly 
little — certainly less than the painters — for this thing 
so intensely, though not exclusively, English. Yet, 
clearly, they have known and loved it, as a thousand 
affectionate allusions show, and the poets of our own day, 
such as Rupert Brooke and John Drinkwater, have 
celebrated their little towns as the Elizabethans did the 
ladies of their sonnets. 

In prose, the case is somewhat better. William Cobbett 
knew more little towns, at least superficially, than any 
one before or since, — knew them like a lover, mourned 
their decline, and gave the best years of his sturdy man- 
hood to save them. Our own Washington Irving, more 
English than most Englishmen, is not easily surpassed 
as a connoisseur. Hazlitt loved a good inn as perhaps no 
other Englishman except Fielding has ever done, and the 
inn is, or was, the stomach and brain at once of the Eng- 
lish little town. As for Stevenson, what was he but a 
eupeptic Scotch avatar of Hazlitt? Then there is Alex- 
ander Smith, whose “ Dreamthorpe” we could not well do 
without, and still other Scotchmen, — John Galt, George 
MacDonald, and the creator of “'Thrums.” For reasons 
worth investigation, women have shown more native in- 
stinct than men for little towns, and our list would be poor 
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indeed were it not for the names of Jane Austen, Miss Mit- 
ford, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Emily Dickinson, Mrs. 
Deland, and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

On the fly-leaf of his Cranford, every lover of little towns 
should write “ne plus ultra.” Yet there is an accidental 
classic of earlier date which might be advanced without 
sacrilege as a rival. Certainly the Reverend Gilbert 
White was more concerned about the hibernation of 
swallows than with the fame of his native village, but one 
sees that he loves best the plants that grow in Selborne 
meadows and the birds that nest in the village elms. It 
is chiefly this love of place that -has won him thousands of 
readers who care nothing for his scientific patience and 
accuracy. For one little plot of English ground he had 
a restringent and therefore intensified patriotism like 
that which Thoreau felt towards Concord. 

Having named Thoreau, one has said about all. He was 
not only the little town’s philosopher and champion; he 
was its masterpiece. One recalls that he said harsh things 
about Concord, and thought the townsfolk scarcely fit 
company for the autumnal maples, but still he stayed 
there all his life, driving down year by year a deeper root, 
and making the universe circle round his door. “TI think 
nothing is to be hoped from you,” he said, “‘if this bit of 
mould under your feet is not sweeter to you than any other 
in this world, or in any world.” All that a wise man 
need know of trade he learned at the village fair; the hum 
of industry and commerce floated to him on the rumble 
of the farmer’s wagon; he saw in the silent rafts of barge- 
men on the little Musketaquid all the fleets of merchant 
navies round the world. Only a little town could have 
made him what he was, — acrid, angular, proud, and full 
of the ancient wisdom of Mother Earth. 


III 


Any true enthusiast would rather be silent than be 
misunderstood. Imagine the chagrin of a trout fisher- 
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man who discovers, after holding forth on the joys of 
angling, that his hearers picture him sitting in the blister- 
ing sun, “plugging” for horn-pout! Just so, the little town 
has been confused with a different thing, — a thing really 
ridiculous and an ancient butt of ridicule. Satire swings 
a slashing weapon — not a rapier, but a broad-sword, 
a battle-ax. Lest the real culprit escape, it slaughters 
the innocent bystanders. One result of this is that one 
can scarcely mention the little town without rousing 
memories of polysyllabic country editors and of band 
concerts on Saturday afternoons. Under such circum- 
stances, what can one say? One maintains a compas- 
sionate silence. 

There are, of course, many differences between the 
contentedly little town and the town which has the mis- 
fortune to be merely small. These differences are not so 
broad and glaring that he who rides may read, but neither 
are they so subtle that he who walks need ever miss them. 
(£sop’s bullfrog became ridiculous only when, forgetting 
his batrachian limitations, he inflated his chest in an 
effort to resemble an ox. The small town is like that bull- 
frog. Invincibly determined to become large, and suffer- 
ing with illusions of grandeur, it thinks and talks of itself, 
in a sort of civic megalomania, as though its desire were 
accomplished. Lacking the dignity of things modestly 
content with their own lot, it falls legitimate prey to 
ridicule. It is a mere stage in a process of becoming, with 
all the awkwardness of adolescence visibly upon it. Gaz- 
ing steadily towards an alluring to-morrow, it ignores an 
obviously slipshod to-day, and forgets whatever make- 
shift for a past it may have had. Nearly all those who 
think they dislike, or who deride, little towns are in- 
habitants of small towns, or have been very recently. 

No one can explain these differences. They belong 
to that mystery which we vaguely acknowledge in our 
phrase “the spirit of place,”— a mystery which must 
have seemed simpler to the Latin peoples, with their 
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separate gods for every city and town, even for each river 
and hill. We have to do without these convenient divini- 
ties, but we cannot ignore the obscure facts they were in- 
tended to explain. The most appropriate temple for a 
small town’s tutelar deity, if it could be imagined to pos- 
sess one, would be a real-estate office. To him should be 
especially sacred the weedy vacant lots of the outskirts, 
surrounded by crumbling concrete sidewalks and dis- 
mally awaiting the land boom. But the true little town 
worships quite other gods as it basks serenely in the present 
with many a lingering look behind. It sets up no bill- 
board, either in fact or in effect, reading Watcu Us Grow. 

Yet it should have a comfortable number of inhabi- 
tants, for “‘a ship an inch long is not a ship,” as Aristotle 
points out, “because it would be impossible to row it.” 
And then there is a wavering upper limit, different for 
each case, beyond which the population cannot safely 
go. Ideally, each individual should know all the others. 
“Very small are all their pleasant cities,” writes Lord 
Dunsany of his dream country, “and all men are known to 
one another therein, and bless one another as they meet 
in the streets.” These cities of his will appear to most 
persons who are familiar with rural communities to be re- 
markable, even fabulous, for something besides their 
smallness; but, in reality, genuine little towns are not un- 
like them in this quality of charity. Their family trees 
have spread and tangled into such a banyan thicket that 
each man speaks of his neighbor as of one who is probably 
a blood relation. Malicious gossip is found in the growing 
town which does not live on its own resources but is con- 
stantly appraising new human material from the outside 
world. With these facts in mind, one might say, if pressed 
for figures, that a town of two thousand persons is nearing 
the dead line. If it expands beyond that limit, it is in 
danger of growing small. ; 

But the blessedness of little towns does not consist 
chiefly in their littleness. Other things are more im- 
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portant in their delicate fusion of amiable qualities, and 
among these nothing is more interesting than their way 
of dealing with time. There are some towns and cities 
that shed the centuries down from them as a mountain 
pine sheds its burden of snow, seeming cursed with an 
eternal youth, like gaunt stone walls which neither ivy 
nor moss will ever clothe. And there are others, less than 
half as old, that lie already heavily encrusted with years. 
These are the true children of Time. The earth seems 
older because of them, and one would say that the hills 
had been heaped up about them as an afterthought. All 
genuine little towns are very old. An appreciable interval 
is usually necessary for the growth of a small town into 
a large one, but it takes far longer to make any town 
properly little. It must be seasoned by many winters 
and ripened by many a summer sun. As in the aging 
of wine or the coloring of meerschaum, time is of the 
very essence of the problem. It is perhaps more necessary 
than even a river. 

Nothing shows more clearly, however, how little our 
sense of the antique is dependent upon calendars and 
almanacs. Chronology can tell us nothing about the real 
age of a town, for the question is only whether its thought 
of itself is forward or backward looking. To the imagina- 
tion of Hawthorne, Salem was more ancient than Rome, 
and he sated his enormous passion for the past by living 
in the Old Manse, barely seventy years of age when he 
went there. Just as there are said to be some savages 
who can count only by their twenty toes and fingers and 
who are reduced, when those have been out-numbered, 
to a vague and awe-stricken “‘many,” so it appears that 
the largest unit of time we can really manage imaginatively 
is that provided by the longest human life. When a town 
lays down that yard-stick more than once, when it gets 
too deep for the oldest inhabitant, then it has achieved 
longevity enough, and is “one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
In his oraison funébre on Cambridge, the little town that 
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died when he was young, James Russell Lowell made this 
clear. “‘As well rest upon the first step,” said he, “‘since 
the effect of what is old upon the mind is single and posi- 
tive, not cumulative. As soon as a thing is past, it is as 
infinitely far away from us as if it had happened millions 
of years ago.”” According to this sound doctrine, the little 
towns of America cede nothing in the matter of age 
to those of the Old World. .We have many a gray 
town “where men grow old and sleep under moss-grown 
monuments.” Some of them have been ancient for cen- 


turies. 
Like most things that are old, the little town has a 


strong instinct of self-preservation. Curiosity does not 


surprise its secrets, condescending patronage is quietly 
rebuked, well-intentioned reformers are crumpled against 
the stone walls of its conservatism. It perpetuates it- 
self by an untiring resistance of change, and by refusing 
to advertise. Well knowing that if its tiny taper were 
set upon a hill it would inevitably go out, it takes no shame 
in hiding its light under a bushel. It does not try to make 
itself easy of access. A river it should have, as a silver 
link with the outer world, else it lives in an isolation too 
complete, and is not merely remote, but separate. This 
river, however, should serve only spiritual ends, and 
should be navigable by nothing more mercantile than a 
canoe. Furthermore, the town should be inaccessible by 
rail, and the roads should not be such as to encourage 
approach by automobile. All this follows as a matter of 
course from the little town’s ideal motto: “Odi profanum 


vulgus et arceo.” 

One cannot be too emphatic about the necessity of bad 
roads. They are the little town’s defensive rampart, its 
home-guard. Without them, it goes very rapidly the 
melancholy way that nearly all good trout streams have 
gone, and for the same reason. It is chiefly because the 
roads have been too good that the present eulogy so 
narrowly misses being an elegy. The direst foe of the 
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little town is not storm or fire or flood, but gasoline. It 
can weather the centuries bravely, and its old age is 
heartier than its youth, but it suddenly crumbles and 
falls, like Jericho, at the sound of the horn. 


IV 


“God made the country and man made the town,” 
but to make a little town needs the co-operation of both. 
No other thing is at once so natural and so human. It 
clings as close to earth as a lichen to a weathered stone, 


yet it is not wild. Mr. Thomas Hardy has pointed this 
out with his usual precision, in describing Casterbridge: 


“Bees and butterflies in the corn-fields at the top of the 


town, who desired to get to the meads at the bottom, took 
no circuitous course, but flew straight down High Street 
without any apparent consciousness that they were 
traversing strange latitudes. And in autumn airy spheres 
of thistledown floated into the same street, lodged upon 
the shop fronts, blew into drains; and innumerable tawny 
and yellow leaves skimmed along the pavement, and 
stole through people’s doorways into their passages, with 
a hesitating scratch on the floor, like the skirts of timid 
visitors.” 

Besides its merely natural beauty drawn from the dust 


and dew, the little town wears a look of homely pathos 
which has grown upon it through many years of human 
joy and grief. The hands are dust that planted its an- 
cient trees. Its door sills are hollow from the tread of 


feet that stepped long ago over another threshold. In 
some ways it may seem more human than those who built 
it or those who now go up and down its streets. It is 
like the wood of an old violin that has sounded and 
throbbed so long with passions not its own as to have 
forgotten the sunny and wind-swept forest where it 
grew. 


Where else do men live on more friendly terms with all 
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that surrounds them than in these tiny islets of humanity 
washed by the waves of meadow and wood? It is only 
in them that one may learn to “love not Man the less 
but Nature more.” Both sides have given too many 
hostages — men to the churchyard mould and Nature 
to barn and croft— for them to keep up the ancient 
feud. Their boundary lines are so faded that one can no 
longer be sure what is human and what is not. It is 
no idle fancy that sees in the townsfolk merely conscious, 
concentrated glebe and tillage, just as the grass of God’s 
acre is only green and blowing man. In a little town of 
southern New Hampshire lie the bones of one William 
Cambridge, laid there early in the eighteenth century. 
A pine tree four feet through the trunk has grown about 
the headstone, snapping it in two and lifting that part 
which bears the man’s name away from the lower portion. 
How much of the pine is now William Cambridge and how 
much of William Cambridge is now coniferous, it would 
take the genius of a Sir Thomas Browne to compute; but 
certainly there is enough of the man in the tree to warrant 
its use of his name. William Cambridge now waves his 
lofty blue needles in the breeze, he nods to Wachusett 
and beckons to Monadnock, and the birds build their 
nests in his branches. Some day his great grand-children 
may cut him down and build themselves a house of his 
timber. 

Quite as clearly as the newly-healed blind man by the 
Pool of Bethsaida, Thoreau saw “men as trees, walking.” 
“Shall I not have intelligence with the earth?” said he. 
“Am I not partly leaves and vegetable mould myself?” 
It was a little town that taught him that humility, and 
any one may learn in the same place to suspect some of our 
oldest and best established distinctions — not only that 
between plant and animal, but that between nature and 
art as well. The houses of Littleton, for example, — moss 
grown, weather-worn, covered with ivy and fungus, — are 
they not already half way back toGod? Mr. John Drink- 
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water has perfectly phrased this thought in a poem about 
his favorite town: 





God’s beauty over Grafton 
Stole into roof and wall, 
And hallowed every pavéd path 
And every lowly stall; 

And to a woven wonder 
Conspired with one accord 

The labour of the servant, 


The labour of the Lord. 





























V 


But the supreme test of the little town, after all, is its 
human product. By its delicate mingling of freedom with 
restraint, publicity with privacy, multitude with solitude, 
and above all by its patient collaboration with time, it 
moulds a sort of character not easily found elsewhere. 
The mark of that character is reasonableness, fidelity to 
fact, unswerving belief in moral cause and effect. In 
the city, what with the law’s delay and our skill in keep- 
ing up appearances, what with our substitution of mere 
counters for the things they represent, only those of the 
most alert imaginations keep their grip upon fundamental 
realities. Not so in the little town. Comfort on a winter’s 
night is closely associated in the minds of its people with 
the thought of wood once standing in a definite wood-lot, 
and then cut and hauled and split; it has no association 
whatever with the thought of stocks and bonds. Surely 
this nearness of the concrete, this immediate and calcul- 
able response to effort put forth, must have a tonic moral 
effect. Charity is not impeded there by any uncertainty 
as to who is one’s neighbor. Social criticism of folly and 
wickedness is immediate, inevitable, direct. In such a 
place, if anywhere, one may see life steadily and see it 
whole; and there is a wisdom in those who have grown 
old there which is unlike the wisdom to be won from cities 
or from books, and which they owe to their privilege of 
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studying steadily and at close range full-length living 
examples of wisdom and folly, virtue and vice. 

A few of the wisest men have seen that one needs for 
the “proper study of mankind” a place where acquaint- 
ance may deepen into love, where character opens out 
year by year before one’s eyes, and where “‘society”’ is 
spelled with a comfortable small s. After many years 
of eager life in the great city, Montaigne went back to 
that little town where his wisdom ripened slowly, as on a 
southern wall, into the mellow fruit of the Essays. It was 
he who reversed the famous sentence of Julius Cesar, 
saying that he would rather be the second or third man 
in Périgieux than the first in Paris. But there is a still 
more familiar instance. Biographers have exhausted 
absurdity in trying to explain why Shakespeare returned 
to Stratford, giving up, at the height of his fame and 
powers, the dazzling spectacle of London, the seething 
cosmopolis of the Bridge, and the little world of Paul’s 
Walk, — turning his back on the plaudits of the Bank- 
side, Blackfriars, and the Court, to gossip over fence- 
rails about pigs and geese with the yokels of Warwick- 
shire. In reality, nothing in his London life became him 
like the leaving of it. That final gesture of farewell was 
almost worth the masterpieces he might have remained 
to write. London had taught him tricks of the trade, 
but Stratford had made him a poet. Knowledge had come 
in such measure that he felt all the more need of the wis- 
dom which still lingered. He had looked too deeply into 
human hearts to be content any longer with partial 
glimpses; he had lived too deeply to endure any longer a 
hurried and distracted life. ‘What do you do here in 
your lonely mountain hamlet?” a supercilious traveler 
is said to have asked a native of Vermont. The answer 
came back edged with an irony which may not have 
been fully intended or wholly understood: “Oh, we just 
live.” Shakespeare may have been as wise as that. 

Quite naturally and simply, his day’s work ended and 
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his wages taken, he went home to his little town. Even 
in death he clung to it, if we may trust the strange mina- 
tory epitaph. Did he guess that the arrogant city which 
could not hold him living would certainly claim him dead, 
and try to erase the shame of his Stratford birth by a 
splendid metropolitan interment? Did he remember 
the seven cities that contended for Homer, proving 
thereby that Homer belonged to no city? However this 
may be, every friend of little towns should rejoice that 
for three hundred years a sufficient watch and ward has 
been kept above him by those final caustic words: “‘Curst 
be he that moves my bones.” 


VI 


Since it is evident that little towns are, after all, com- 
posed of human beings, some imperfections are to be 
expected. Indeed, not the least delightful of them often 
seem miraculously fortunate combinations of faults and 
flaws — but only their lovers should speak of this, and 
only lovers should hear. ‘Their shortcomings merely 
prove again that human nature is very prevalent. Al- 
though they have their due proportion of vicious, weak, 
and foolish persons, the influence of the wise and virtuous 
is more effective in them than it is elsewhere. It has been 
said that “if Sodom had been a little town, its few right- 
eous would have been enough.” 

Our country supports the little town with the amused 
tolerance which an oyster may be imagined as feeling 
towards its pearl. Being the product of generations of 
selection, having withstood for many years the strong 
winnowing of commercialism, it is of course peculiar. 
The city gathers by blind chance its random millions, but 
the little town selects its tens and scores by a seduction 
all its own. If it has the look of an exotic, that is because 
it has been here so long. Nearly all that America stands 
for, as John Fiske never tired of showing, is implicit in 
its government, its ideals, its daily routine. Our little 
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towns are the very seed from which we sprang, and despite 
the insolence of metropolitan parvenus, which are after 
all only their giant brood, they still present the typical 
and average aspect of American life. 

Although a great part of what is said against little 
towns is due to ignorance, some of it should be attributed 
to the familiarity which breeds contempt. The wise 
amateur avoids both extremes, choosing not Crabbe but 
Goldsmith for his model, — that radiant spirit ‘qui nthil 
tetigit quod non ornavit,” who knew the villages of Europe 
but who lived in London. Let us try to be just to the 
amateur, though he is not entirely of our time. He is 
one of those old-fashioned persons who can see the beauty 
of a rose without wondering what is to be done about it. 
He knows that some things are best seen, not only most 
favorably but most truly, through a haze of distance. He 
doubts whether those who live in little towns know them 
best. They may have acquired them by a meritless in- 
heritance. They may never have known the joys of 
search, discovery, and recognition. As for himself, he 
would no more live in one than Dante would have set 
up housekeeping with Beatrice, or Sir Galahad have 
drunk his evening beer from the Holy Grail. He is not 
looking for a building site, but for the incarnation of an 
ideal, and he will guard that ideal from the touch of a 
possibly sordid reality. He is aware that the little town 
as it has been described may exist nowhere in substantial 
brick and stone, but this does not disturb him. To any 
profane skeptic he may paraphrase the reply of Socrates 
to Glaucon, who objected that he had never seen or heard 
of such a place as the ideal Republic: “How would a 
painter be the worse painter if it could be shown, after 
he had painted a picture of an ideally beautiful town, 
that no such town existed? In heaven, at least, there is 
laid up a pattern of such a town.” 

The amateur asserts a higher wisdom which shuns 
impertinent knowledge. He imitates Goldsmith in a 
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certain technic or ritual of approach and departure, en- 
tering the little towns of his pilgrimage at dusk, and 
resolutely leaving them at dawn. All a long October day 
he has been moving down a valley road, with the ripple 
of some companionable river never far away. Town after 
town is strung like a bead on the silver thread of his road, 
but he leaves them all reluctantlybe hind. At evening 
he sees some final church spire gleam against darkening 
fields in the level rays of the sun, like the last memory 
of childhood in a dying brain. He comes to the town just 
as the lights begin to glow in cottage windows, so that 
what he sees is less than what he imagines of the charm 
of the place. And all night long the mystery and strange- 
ness of that little town will be about him as he lies in his 
inn, hearing at intervals, over the rushing voice of the 
river, the town clock drone through the darkness. In 
the morning he will arise early and go on his way, and 
before the dawn has faded out of the east he will be look- 
ing back from some distant height. And when he turns 
away for the last time he will know that nothing can ever 
tarnish or dim that picture painted on the walls of his 
dreams — spire and river and hill shining there forever 
in the sunrise. 
OpELL SHEPARD. 





GARRULITIES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
EDITOR 


II. The Editor 


As this second egotistical article will fall under the eyes 
of some readers who did not see the first, I wish to repeat 
the excuses, or perhaps I may say justifications, which 
began the first of the articles. 


Three publishing houses, including my own, have asked me to 
write my reminiscences, one of them proposing to select from 
the book papers for its periodical — an eminent one. But I 
told them that if the reminiscences are worth having, my own 
subscribers are entitled to them. I have honestly doubted if 
they can be “worth having” by any considerable number of 
people: for I have had little travel and no adventure, have done 
the state no service, and what little I have tried to do the pub- 
lic, has been in writing and editing things that are already before 
those who care to read them. They have interested compara- 
tively few, though I suppose I should not say that, without 
admitting that they have interested some of that few con- 
siderably. It is an old saw, however, that if the simplest life 
could be written out fully, it would make a more interesting 
book than any yet produced. I doubt this, though it must be 
admitted that the standard attempt at such an autobiography, 
in spite of its being written by one of the greatest of fools and 
scoundrels, is nevertheless a standard, though people do not 
read it now, any more than they read standards in general. 

Note, too, that the old saw is to the effect that if the book 
could be written. Mine simply cannot — the most interesting 
parts. But as these are known only to myself, it cannot be for 
them that I have been importuned to write my reminiscences; 
and on general principles neither Rousseau, nor even Phryne, 
has left a memory to stimulate to extreme self-revelation. 

The probable reasons, then, why I am asked to write, are 
that, as I am eighty years old and, my friends say, singularly 
young for that age, I must know something worth telling about 
getting old and keeping young; and that as my long-continued 
activities have brought me into contact with a good many 
interesting people, I must have something worth telling about 
some of them, and can give casual glimpses of many more. 


388 
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ROBABLY such of my remaining reminiscences as 

have the best chance of interesting you are those 

which bear most directly upon the character of this 
REVIEW. 

The fact that I am editing it at eighty is counter to a 
widespread superstition that precocious development is 
short-lived. I have no distinct recollection of a time 
when I could not read. I remember my third birthday, 
and with it is associated a book where I met the unknown 
word “‘vex,”’ and asked what it meant. I remember a 
dame school at four, and at about six I was sent to a 
boarding-school. At that stage of my career I was often 
lifted onto a chair or table to “‘speak a piece.” I knew 
several, but the only ones I can recall are The Battle of 
Hohenlinden, which greatly attracted me when my father 
recited it, and Marco Bozzaris. I do remember, however, 
telling an aunt that my favorite author was Anonymous, 
and asking her to tell me about him. At eight, I was 
studying Latin, and at eleven, I took a prize in Greek. 

Most of my fitting for college, with three short in- 
tervals near home in Baltimore, was at General Russell’s 
in New Haven. He had been brought up at the Norwich 
Military Academy in Vermont, under Captain Partridge, 
and his ideal of education was Military Discipline. He 
was at heart a kindly man, but I never suspected it be- 
fore a talk we had shortly before I entered college, when 
he came to visit me while I was ill at an aunt’s in the 
neighborhood. At school he was little more than a soul- 
less machine — Discipline, Discipline, Discipline. An- 
other exception was a Sunday evening class of the older 
boys which he took through one or two of Paley’s books, 
giving us a good deal of friendly but sadly-biased and 
rigidly puritanical instruction. He made me a thorough 
rebel against nearly everything he tried to instil. 

The ground had been pretty well prepared for that 
when I was ten, by the Westminster Catechism, where 
they tried to teach me that a person is bound by promises 
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made without his knowledge or consent by his sponsors 
in baptism. I had even then a pretty strong tendency 
to judge things for myself, and that doctrine was; too 


much for me. So was being forced, at home and;at 
school, to go to church. Some of my readers maybe 
amused to know that a part of my musical education 
came from blowing the organ at school. It increased 


my intimacy with the music teacher. At Yale I was 
the solo first-bass in the choir. But notwithstanding 
these religious functions, the influences I have men- 
tioned, backed by some discussion with a radical tinker 
in my father’s employ, made me a thoroughgoing skeptic 
in my boyhood. 

When about half way through my eighteenth year, I 
entered Yale with the class of 1861. I had, of course, a 
colossal constitution: otherwise, with the tendency to 


gout, and the other troubles I have already mentioned, 


I should not now be writing these lines. 

Well, that constitution of mine often wouldn’t let me 
sit still and study, but would insist and insist and insist 
on indulging in ebullitions — on rushing me off on some 


wild quest or other — oftenest perhaps, to walk the three 
miles to Beacon Hill, and making me lie there to rest 
before one of the loveliest scenes I know, and think of 
everything — or nothing. The constitution wouldn’t even 
let me stay in nights. What were moon and stars made 


for? Though when I went out, it was not always for 
the moon and stars. Late Spring, when the examinations 
Were coming, was the time when it would interfere with 
my studies most. ‘The elm-shaded streets, even, were 
so beautiful! 


And there was nothing but puritanism to keep that 
constitution in order, and puritanism was not content to 
say: “‘Control it,” but insisted on saying: “‘Mortify it,”’ 
which of course I wouldn’t do: so I let it have its own 
way. The principle of moral education prevailing in New 


Haven at that time was well illustrated in a story told 
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me of a much admired woman who let her daughters 
dress for a party one night, and then told them they 


couldn’t go, to teach them to bear disappointment. 


The comparative freedom of college, coming after the 
excessive restraints at school, was of course peculiarly 
dangerous for such a boy, and the puritan atmosphere 
then prevalent there by no means mitigated the dangers. 
Among its features were compulsory chapel attendance 
twice a day and three times on Sunday, the earliest before 
daylight, in winter. 

The Yale of today is far different from the Yale of my 
time. Then it was probably at its very worst, in mind, 


body and estate. In mind it dated back centuries, in 
body it was the old brick row, and in estate it was squal- 


idly poor. 
The general attitude of the faculty was the puritanical 


mistrust of anything that had an element of pleasure in 


it. To be a member of the Yale faculty up to the late 
sixties, a man had to be orthodox, and before those times 
thinking men had begun to lose their orthodoxy. The 
result was that while the Yale faculty were generally 


good scholars and men of strong and high character, 


they were to but a small degree thinking men. The only 
one with whom I ever became very intimate, and that 
after graduation, was William D. Whitney, who was, 
with the possible exception of Dana, the greatest of 


them all; and at college he kept the widest of his thinking 


to himself. In after years he made it plain to me that 
his staying at Yale, in spite of brilliant offers where the 
atmosphere was more liberal, was a piece of noble self- 
sacrifice for the sake of his family, whose roots were deep 
in New Haven soil. He considered it a stupid place, and 
astonished me by calling several of its most eminent men 
stupid. 

The teaching profession was then, is now, and is to be 
for a long time to come, overcrowded and consequently 


underpaid. But certainly these men did not bear their 
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sacrifices less heroically than their successors, and unlike 
so many ‘present-day teachers, they did not permit their 


self-inflicted poverty to warp their judgment and turn 


them into Bolsheviks. 

But their air was not as full of the epidemic as our 
air. 

Perhaps the most glaring instance of the prevailing 
“stupidity” was the “matriculation.” Some time after 


entrance, such freshmen as had not been caught in any 
peccadillos were given a pamphlet of “Laws of Yale 
College”? and called upon to sign a declaration that they 
would obey them. Among these laws were some against 


smoking on the campus and sailing in the harbor — both 


of which acts had long been recognized habits. This in- 


consistency was one of our lessons in the sanctity of law. 
Most of the students of course thought little about it, or 


about anything else. Equally of course a few criticized it 
and a smaller few despised it. Yale has changed greatly, 


but within a dozen years, when Dr. Slosson wrote his book 
on the universities, there prevailed enough of the spirit 
or lack of spirit which promulgated those dead laws 


and ignored breaking them, to make the frequent answer 
ee . ° o,° e é“c 
to Dr. Slosson’s inquiries into apparent incongrulties: It 


has always been so.”’ 
Those belated Puritans, with all their sturdy virtues, 
were not the men to have much influence on boys. I can re- 


call but one of the faculty who appeared ever to have been 


young, and if any other one ever had been, the standard 


was against his showing it. Outside the classrooms, we 
saw very little of them, especially those of us who were 
not religiously inclined and needed guidance most. ‘They 


were good and learned men, but most of them being 


. ‘ ‘ ® 
“stupid,” not only inspired us with little interest in our 
studies, and made faithfulness to routine the main test of 
merit, but being Puritans, they actually, for the sake of 
“discipline,” deliberately threw obstacles in our way. 


The training in the classics was almost all in the grammar, 
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and while we were studying Chemistry, they actually 
gave us a pamphlet of chemical formulas to learn by 


heart. Of course most of the boys of any spirit flunked 


it. In short, the most diabolical ingenuity could hardly 
have done more to make both religion and scholarship 
repulsive. One morning on the chapel steps Bill Gandy 
remarked: ‘“‘Yale would be a very excellent place if only 


the religious and literary exercises were omitted.” 


In the Spring and early Summer of my freshman year 
(1857) the country was swept by a religious “revival.” 
They had it strong in New Haven. The churches were 


open and full every day, the congregational singing being 


noticeable for the preponderance of female voices. The 


faculty, of course, went in strong to convert the students, 
and all but half a dozen succumbed. Among the half- 
dozen were myself and the two leading boys (men we 


called them then) in my class, Edward Rowland Sill, 


afterwards the famous poet, and Sextus Shearer, whose 
early death perhaps prevented his becoming more famous 
still. By the following Fall, the dissipation at Yale was 
probably greater than ever before or since. 


You will probably be glad to know that we have now 


reached the point where I can begin to tell you of the 
interesting men and books that were influential in mak- 
ing this REviEw what, for good or ill, it is. But first 


perhaps I ought to revert for a moment to its editor’s pre- 


cocity. After all that I have said against the wide im- 


pression that precocity is evanescent, I must confess that 
in some respects mine was. Learning came to me so 
easily that, in my boyhood, to make a good recitation I 


hardly needed to study at all, and when at Yale I found 


the faculty making the most of the men endowed with 
little more than memory, I conceived a sadly mistaken 
contempt for the whole business, and neglected my studies, 
and my powers of acquisition sank to the average. Since 


I have incurred the editor’s necessity of knowing every- 
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thing, I have had a bitter realization of my early errors 
in this regard. 

What may be of value in this Review is largely due 
to my classmates Shearer and Sill. Of Sill’s character 
and talents the world knows a good deal. Shearer’s 
were as remarkable. The two were the closest of friends, 
and their united influence on the whole class was an 
intellectual and moral stimulus vastly greater than 
all else that the college provided. They were unan- 
imously elected class poet and class valedictorian, and 
when we survivors meet as old men, we like to tell each 
other of what we still owe to Sill and Shearer. 

We soon dubbed Shearer Senex. Not that there was 
anything senile about him, but on the contrary, he was 
a splendid gymnast, and alas! killed himself early by con- 
stant fatigue at gymnastics. But he was so gentle and 
temperate and wise! He was splendidly talented too, 
and far beyond his years. It would pay you now, if you 
have the leisure, to hunt up his papers in the old Lits. 
While the rest of us, even sometimes including Sill, were 
raising the devil, Shearer pursued his quiet way, and we all 
loved him and, to our salvation, went out of our ways 
to seek him. In my long life, I’ve met only one influence 
quite like his. That was John Bigelow’s. Those that 
knew it will know what I mean. 

Shearer’s two gospels were Dickens and Carlyle. Al- 
though Dickens’ greatest works had not been written 
when we were in college, Shearer taught us sympathy 
with the broad humanity of the early ones. But he made 
Sartor Resartus the strongest literary influence that then 
entered the lives of some of us. For me, it filled the great- 
est need that up to that time I had ever known — a need 
that, in the transition from traditional faiths to rational 
ones, was then to some young men very sore. 

Shearer was naturally conservative; Sill, radical; and I 
think he and I were pretty well agreed that whatever is is 
wrong, and proved to be by all experience: for, in the 
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long run, everything that has been, has been substituted 
by something better. Like all half-baked radicals, we 
failed to suspect that our proposed substitutes would 
probably not be as good’as what they might replace. The 
idea of Evolution had then hardly entered anybody’s head. 
Even Darwin’s contribution appeared but a little while 
before we graduated, and Spencer’s realization of it in 
ideas and institutions not till later still. Our formative 
years were years of terrible flounderings. We despised 
and hated the dogmas around us, and were sadly put 
to it to find faith in anything. In seeking it among the 
beliefs that chilled us, we were like babies sucking the 
breasts of dead mothers. We soon abandoned the dogmas, 
and I, at least, many of the truths that they illustrated. 
Shearer had the genius to shed the dogmas and retain the 
truths, and he kept some consciousness of them in us. 

Sill helped me to come much under the influence of 
Tennyson, especially of the scientific and philosophic 
flashes in In Memoriam, and the social and political specu- 
lations in Locksley Hall. 

My first recollections regarding Sill are when Delta 
Kappa, a freshman society, offered prizes for three songs. 
The successful ones were read at a meeting, and Sill was 
announced as the author of two that struck me as im- 
mensely above the college average. Sill had just been sent 
away from New Haven, for answering a tutor’s request to 
scan some Latin verses with: “I don’t scan, sir.” A boy 
could then be sent away from Yale for almost any pecca- 
dillo. The atmosphere of the Yale of that day does not 
seem to have been congenial with poets. The only other 
eminent one she ever had was Stedman. He was there 
some eight years before us. Yale’s management of both of 
them was so ineffective that it did not save her from the 
necessity, under her rules, of sending them away. Sted- 
man’s peccadillo was getting married. Each class elects 
a poet, and as I did not graduate till the year after Sill 
(which will be explained later), and as Bobbie Weeks had 
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not then matured into the poet beloved by Stedman and 
Stoddard, my class elected me. I mention the circum- 
stance only because I shared with my illustrious predeces- 
sors, the honor of being bounced by Alma Mater. 

One night not long after Sill’s songs were read, in a 
rush of enthusiasm over them and something else he had 
written, I went to his room to tell him we were kindred 
souls — a very cheeky assumption on my part, and yet 
with enough foundation to make us very close friends 
through his life. I found him.in bed, but made him get up 
and go for supper to Eli Hill’s then the restaurant of 
all our Symposia. He, I think it was, got off something 
about Henry VIII getting Francis I out of bed at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold. 

I remember being impressed as he got out of bed by 
the extraordinary slightness of his build. Yet he could 
give me, who weighed a third more than he did, more than 
I wanted with the gloves. And he was a very handsome 
fellow, looked the poet more than any other man I have 
ever known, and had a beautiful bass voice. All the 
New Haven girls wanted to know him, but he wouldn’t 
have anything to do with them. Yet in after life his 
friendships with women were many and close. 

In the class too, it may be remarked episodically, was 
Frank Kernochan, and two classes later was his brother 
Fred, the two being virtually the founders of the Univer- 
sity Club in New York, with its multiple progeny. They 
were ideal men for such a function, and had much to do 
with whatever claims their friends have had to “‘the fine 
old name of gentleman.” 


Whatever hatred of shams may characterize this RE- 
view was largely ministered to at Yale by the sham 
secrecy of the student societies. They were part of the 
medieval ways then prevalent, and they would not have 
been possible in an institution more abreast of the world. 
There was nothing like them at Harvard. 
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The example was set by the chief senior society. When 
its members were about to graduate, they selected as suc- 
cessors the fifteen men they considered the best in the 
junior class. Those, in their deepest interest, were then 
torn away from the rest of their class. They became ab- 
sorbed in their society, but never mentioned it to an out- 
sider, and if its name was mentioned by an outsider before 
one of them, he left the room. On going to visit him, one 
was greeted in the room by a genuine skull and cross-bones 
over the door, and somewhere on the wall was a photo- 
graph of Ed Sill and Bill Fuller sitting at the respective 
ends of a small table on which were another skull and 
cross-bones, and looking more serious than they ever 
looked anywhere else in their lives — all this to excite 
the awe and curiosity of the younger undergraduates, 
and it did it with a vengeance! It backed up the dom- 
inant theological notions, with their hopes of Hell, in 
making the college more serious and stupid still. It 
could never have flourished in a healthier atmosphere. 

I’m told the secrecy and death’s head mummery have 
been dying out, but the procrustean numbers of the 
chief society have prevented more than one man of the 
earlier time keeping a live interest in the college. In 
universities generally, and especially at Yale and Harvard, 
the chief bond between the alumni is their senior societies, 
and the alumni influence in university control largely 
proceeds from them. Therefore they should be elastic 
enough to include all who ever prove themselves the best. 
The leading society at Harvard takes in a few at a time, 
and has them participate in selecting the rest from their 
class. They take those they want without unyielding 
rigidity regarding number, and they have even elected 
honorary members. The chief influence at Yale in my 
time alienated some of the ablest alumni, and so must 
inevitably have been something of a handicap in the 
fierce competition which began about then, and which, 
in the days of modern efficiency, even Yale with her 
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staunch Puritan independence and her traditional leisure- 
ness, could not escape. 

To add my personal experiences of the sham would 
probably add force to what has been said, but I hesitate 
to do it, because some of those experiences are not credit- 
able to the boy I was sixty years ago, and though I don’t 
altogether admire him, I can’t suppress a certain tender- 
ness and pity for him; and, as already intimated, I trust 
I am not as shameless as Rousseau. This is not to inti- 
mate, however, that I had as much to be ashamed of. 
Moreover, the experiences reflect a little unfavorably upon 
some dear friends who are dead, and giving them may 
tend to alienate some who are living; and my giving 
them not only may be set down to personal pique, but 
my judgment may be regarded as biased by it. On the 
other hand, however, my experiences could not have 
been unique; and they bear upon what many unprejudiced 
judges, including at least one supremely eminent member 
of the chief senior society, have regarded, however much 
it may have changed since their opinion was formed, as a 
great curse to the University; as, after all, those remi- 
niscences belong with my others affecting the character of 
this Review, it seems, on the whole, somewhat in the 
nature of a duty to give them. To do so, I must go back 
a little. 

By the end of Sophomore year, the ebullitions of the 
aforesaid constitution, my rebellious spirit, and the in- 
difference to the curriculum fostered by them, very de- 
servedly sent me down to the next class. This experience 
led me to turn over, at least partly, a new leaf, and study 
a little until I was awarded one of the honors which I 
despised. When one of the tutors told me of it as al- 
most a joke, I said, ‘I'll soon fix that,” and I slacked up 
studying so that my name did not appear in the next 
honor list. But I took the leading essay prize in the 
University, and with Sill, Shearer, and my other intimate 
friends in the leading senior society, my election to it was 
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generally regarded as a matter of course. The conserva- 
tive element, however, very justly regarded me askance, 
and I failed of election. Now here comes the point. 

At that time, instead of the class, under the uncanny 
influences of the societies, submitting itself to the infamies 
of “tap day,” those with any chances of election stayed 
in their rooms the night when elections were given out, 
and were visited under the symbolic cover of the darkness, 
by delegates of the societies. I waited with pleasant an- 
ticipations for Sill and Shearer, and waited all night 
without their coming. What was more, they did not 
come near me for weeks. The absurd secrecy prevented 
my closest friends from preparing me for the blow or say- 
ing anything about it after it fell. Instead of coming to 
me with assurances of the sympathy and loyalty they 
really felt, they stayed away. Nor did I go near them: 
I have seldom suffered as during those weeks. I was not 
entirely devoid of pride, but in time it did give out, and I 
went and asked Shearer if, as it seemed, I had lost my 
dearest friends; and so blinded was even he by the habits 
the society had imposed upon him, that he was surprised at 
the question. A fine influence that, in moulding young 
men! It amounts to a superstition, and could not have 
flourished in any atmosphere but one of superstition. 

I have since told the chief of the opposition to me 
(Such things will come out) that he was right, and he 
has told me that he was wrong, and tried in many ways 
to make up for what he considers the injustice done me. 
But it could not be made up: the procrustean number of 
the society prevents it, as it has prevented the inclusion 
of many men who have proved themselves more desirable 
than I, in the organization that, whatever its shortcom- 
ings, is very properly the chief of the alumni influences 
that affect Yale. 

Yet to me the curse was like those alluded to in my 
previous paper, which turned out to be blessings. For 
like boys generally, I had accepted what the other boys 
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regarded as the proper thing, including the absurdities of 
those societies. I had even advanced the money for one of 
the junior “tombs,” (halls without windows) and written 
for its initiates a blood-curdling oath of secrecy — over 
nothing at all; and if I had belonged to the chief senior so- 
ciety, probably I never should have known any better. As 
it was, my failure of election knocked out of me that non- 
sense and a good deal more; it saved me from the mental 
twist which made even Sill and Shearer cruel to me; it 
was a great incitement to the hatred of shams, and it 
enabled me to give my feeble testimony regarding a great 
evil in my university. 

Well, all my life has been a reaction against my educa- 
tion. In college I rebelled against it from my innermost 
soul to the ends of my finger-tips; but in my old age I 
see much good in it that I did not see before. For a long 
time the reaction against the humbug and stupidity in- 
volved a reaction against the cultural side, and I failed 
to appreciate a classical education — until my younger 
sons came from Harvard without one. I loyally sent my 
eldest to Yale, where that valuable article was insisted 
upon in his time; but when, at a class reunion some forty 
years after graduation, I found a brand new marble 
*‘tomb” conspicuous near the college, I said: “‘Well, if 
they haven’t got over this nonsense yet, my wife may have 
her way, and send the little chaps to Harvard.” The 
last time I was at Yale, I saw they had got over the non- 
sense far enough to put some windows in the enlarged 
Skull-and-Bones “‘tomb,” but they were of ground glass. 


Whatever may have been the effect of later study and 


later sorrows, being sent to boarding school in my baby- 


hood, and kept there nearly all the time since, had not 
developed in me a very sympathetic nature. And the 
atmosphere of home, whenever I was there, did not con- 


tain much interest in social subjects. . My earliest recol- 
lections regarding politics and politicians are of objurga- 
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tions of the municipal corruption in my native city, and 
I grew up with the idea that an interest in politics was 
sympathy with chicane. 

Under the leadership of Sill and Shearer, the class of 
’61, which I entered, took vastly less interest in social 
and political questions than the class of ’62, in which 
I graduated, took under the leadership of Chamberlain 
and MacVeagh. Chamberlain, after leading a regiment in 
the Civil War, became the carpet-bag governor of South 
Carolina, and MacVeagh became Taft’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. A few days after the Civil War broke out, 
MacVeagh told me that he had been in grave doubt of 
the government’s right to coerce the South, and had been 
studying the question hard, and found, with great relief 
and delight, that he could support his government. That 
was one of my earliest lessons that such questions are 
not to be decided by the pure light of Nature — a funda- 
mental principle in my editorship. 

There was Tony Higgins, too, in the class of 61, who be- 


came Senator from Delaware, and who had some influence 
in correcting my distorted views of politics and politicians. 


But notwithstanding the influence of these friends, 
what interest this Review shows in social and political 
questions was not engendered in me until later. The first 
things to develop it were the financial and economic ques- 
tions raised by the Civil War, though I had rather taken 
to “Political Economy” (as the whole range of economic 
topics was called then) in the little dabs we had of it at 
school and college. The dabs were mighty small: for in 
the Yale of that day there was not a professor of one of the 
subjects, or even of history. A Greek tutor did examine 
us on a little pamphlet syllabus of the history of Greece 


and Rome, and President Woolsey gave a brief but ad- 
mirable course of lectures on European history, and put 
us through his book on International Law, which was 


absurd at our stage of development. An equal absurdity 
was Governor Dutton’s course of lectures on Constitu- 
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tional Law: what we needed was Municipal Law. Presi- 
dent Woolsey also did hear us recite from the worst book 
on Political Economy that I ever saw. 

In the little reading I did on my own hook, Carlyle 
had attracted me only outside of his political work, and 
the same was true of my part in the reading which we 
all did of Macaulay’s essays. 

But the Civil War forced on us some interest in politics, 
and the character of Lincoln, of course, did an immense 
deal to quicken the appreciation of his young contem- 
poraries of what a politician might be. Yet I left college 
with only spasmodic ideas of making over the universe 


and suppressing such small portions of it as would not 


readily consent to being made over. But despite all my 
boyish radicalism, and though, like the rest of the new 
graduates of my time who didn’t know what to do with 
themselves, soon after leaving college, I entered a law 


school (They go into Architecture now), I don’t remember 


taking any intelligent interest in public questions before 
reading Mill’s Liberty in 1863. ‘That led me soon to 
read the big Political Economy. Neither book has the 
relative standing that it once had. Although Mill had 


more to say about “thinkers” than anybody else had, 


he was not as much of a thinker as his broad culture and 
literary powers led his contemporaries to regard him. 
Soon after I published his Autobiography and Essays on 
Religion, Godkin said to me: ‘‘Never before was so 


great a reputation so suddenly and terribly demol- 


ished.” I think Godkin’s feeling was due as much to 
the shallowness of Mill’s defense for robbing another 
man of his wife, as to any other point. Rather an in- 
consistent proceeding anyhow, for a man who in his 
Malthusianism was constantly insisting that the procrea- 
tive impulse could and should be controlled by men in 
general. But before Spencer took the place, Mill, suc- 
ceeding Carlyle, was the leading influence among men 
reading English. Mill never had much of an idea of 
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Evolution: he was born too early; but I have seen the 
note he wrote Spencer (the original, if my memory doesn’t 
trick me, shown me by Youmans) offering to assume the 


burden (or share it, I forget which) of publishing Spencer’s 
philosophical series. 


And now we have come to immeasurably the strongest 
influence which has determined the character of this 
Review and, although the fact is little appreciated, of 
the age in which it is published. About 1865 I got hold of 
a copy of Spencer’s First Principles, and had my eyes 
opened to a new heaven and a new earth. 


Spencer’s first and chief apostles here were John Fiske 
and Edward L. Youmans. Everybody knows about John. 


Little is now known about Youmans, although Fiske 
did write a very interesting biography of him; but few 
men have done as much to diffuse science and philosophy 


in America. He was one of the noblest of men — no great 


creator, but of an intellect that made him the intimate of 
Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and other leaders of 
that wondrous Victorian Age which our popinjays are 
now chattering against. Youmans’ character was even 


rarer than his intellect. He seemed never to have a selfish 


feeling, and regardless of any danger to himself, burned 
constantly with enthusiasm for the right education of 
mankind. He was one of the dozen men I have known, 
hardly more, who had a fair conception, humanly speak- 


ing, of the reach of the Evolution Philosophy. And yet 
now every newspaper is full of little dabs of it, and has 


hardly a paragraph without some of its terminology — 
most of it unrealized by those who write it and those 


who read it. 

Youmans was a big fellow with a big voice, and so full 
of enthusiasms that those who didn’t understand him 
were in danger of considering him a bore. My earliest 
recollection of him is of his coming into my office when 
I had introduced myself to him by a letter in the interest 
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of Spencer, whose admirers here were getting up a testi- 
monial for him. Youmans advised me (who was then a 
very poor young man) “not to take counsel of my enthu- 
siasms”’; yet he himself would have sold the shirt off his 
back for the cause. 

I was a very poor young man because I had lately sunk 
my available patrimony in the newly discovered Pennsyl- 
vania oil wells. This was another of my blessings in dis- 
guise: for it set me to work like a tiger. 

Another recollection of Youmans goes back to a night 
at the Century, when he was descanting on Evolution to 
half a dozen or more of us who had gathered around him. 
Evolution was a new and strange idea in those days: 
people preferred to regard themselves as degenerate rather 
than as at the highest point in an advance. Some of us 
put in questions, and some dissented, I perhaps occasion- 
ally piping up a word of slender support, and Mayor 
Hewitt — probably, next to Youmans, far the most intelli- 
gent man in the group — listening intently, and not utter- 
ing a syllable. All of us were absorbed, but men outside 
of the group probably considered Youmans, as I have 
already said, a bore. 

Youmans occupied a position peculiarly favorable for 
his propaganda. Years before, his sight had become so 
impaired that he had to depend for his reading upon a 
devoted sister. He could not buy all the books he needed, 
and trustees of libraries were not then hospitable to books 
containing the new heretical knowledge. One day his 
sister led him into Appleton’s, which then included a 
bookstore well supplied with English publications, and 
‘Bill Appleton,” as the head of the house was then gen- 
erally known among the trade which his membership 
honored, told Youmans to take and read any books he 
wanted at any time he wanted them. Mr. Appleton’s 
generosity met a deserved reward. Youmans became the 
scientific adviser of the house, and brought to it so many 
of the important books on the great questions of that 
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epoch as to place the house first, on those subjects, and 
the rest nowhere. Through him were secured the works of 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and most of their co- 
workers. Youmans founded the International Scientific 
Series, and the Popular Science Monthly as a vehicle for 
Spencer’s Sociology, of which the English edition then 
was appearing in periodical parts. 

He collected a fund of seven or eight thousand dollars 
to support the publication in England of Spencer’s philos- 
ophy. Spencer refused it, as he had refused the generous 
offer of Mill, but Youmans invested it somewhere in 
Spencer’s name. Spencer’s works took better in America 
than in England, and it was probably the American 
royalities that enabled Spencer to continue their publica- 
tion until in time they made him comfortably off. 

In those days John Fiske frequently came down from 
Cambridge, and was always the centre of a group at the 
Century. He lectured there once on The Composition of 
Mind, treating it in its evolutionary aspect. That gave 
me my first idea of the evolution of intellect and emotion. 
The notices for the lecture were in my care, and I did 
not detect that the printer had left out the first 7, and 
announced John, in capitals, as lecturing on ““THE Com- 
POSTION OF Minp.” 

I never was a good proof reader, especially of what I 
had written myself, but often mistakingly assumed a word 
to be what I expected it to be. The first batch of these 
garrulities, though read by three other people, suffered so 
much from that defect of mine, that some important pas- 
sages were made nonsense. I give a footnote of the errata.* 

Fiske also lectured in one of the smaller rooms at the 
Cooper Union on biological evolution. Half a dozen 
years before, he had narrowly escaped expulsion from’ 


* No. 25, p. 188, line 10, “ That prince of octogenarians” repeats a phrase on 
P. 185. P. 190, last line, read: “by good men.” P. 192, line 10 from bottom: 
or “that I can,” read: “than I can now.” P. 200, line 11 from bottom, after 
ey read: “at night.” And on p. 88, line 3 from bottom, for “Hero” 
rea ero. 
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Harvard for supporting it. Within half a dozen years, 
after Eliot had taken the presidency, Fiske was invited 
to expound Evolution there, which he did in a series of 
lectures that were later published in two volumes as The 
Cosmic Philosophy. 

The fight for Evolution was probably the greatest one 
that has taken place in religious and philosophical circles 
since the Reformation. Among intelligent people, the 
Spencerian philosophy was debated almost as much 
as the League of Nations is now. Dear good old Noah 
Porter took a volunteer class through the First Prin- 
ciples with a view to refuting them, and turned out 
every man-jack an evolutionist —so far as his mind 
could go, which is seldom very far. 

The fight of course was fiercest from the pulpits. The cel- 
ebrated passage at arms between Huxley and Bishop Wil- 
berforce is probably so far unknown to present-day readers 
as to justify my copying here from the account I gave of it 
in the paper on John Fiske in Number 19 of this REview: 


The conflict was probably the greatest of all between truth 
and superstition. The temper of it was perhaps most strikingly 
illustrated when, at the meeting of the British Association in 
1860, Bishop Wilberforce asked Huxley whether it was “‘through 
his grandfather or his grandmother that he claimed descent 
from a monkey,” and Huxley answered: 

“I asserted — and I repeat — that a man has no reason to 
be ashamed of having an ape for his grandfather. If there were 
an ancestor whom I should feel shame in recalling, it would 
rather be a man — a man of restless and versatile intellect — 
who not content with success in his own sphere of activity, 
plunges into scientific questions with which he has no real ac- 
quaintance, only to obscure by an aimless rhetoric, and distract 
the attention of his hearers from, the real point at issue by elo- 
quent digressions and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” 

A witness says: “The effect was tremendous. One lady 
fainted and had to be carried out; I, for one jumped from my 
seat.” 

Another witness says: “I never saw such a display of fierce 
party spirit,” and speaks of “the looks of bitter hatred” cast 
upon those who were on Huxley’s side. 
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Probably there never was anywhere before or since as 
widespread an interest in a philosophy as the American 
interest at that time in Spencer’s. He came here in the 
eighties, and was given, of course at Youmans’ initiative, 
a great public dinner at Delmonico’s — probably an ex- 
perience unprecedented in the life of any other philosopher. 
Evarts presided, and among the speakers were Beecher, 
Youmans and Fiske. Evarts was then probably the man 
most sought for such functions. He was no student of 
philosophy, but Appleton sent him Spencer’s books, and 
with a great lawyer’s power of getting up a strange sub- 
ject, he pulled it off very handsomely, of course with a slip 
here and there, much to the amusement of those “‘inside.” 
Beecher’s speech, as I said in a previous paper, impressed 
me most. One passage was: 


It is not in my nature to derive benefit from any mortal 
soul and forget that obligation. I feel in my pulse a longing 
that goes back to the early days, to Homer, and comes down 
through the whole catalog of noble writers who have written 
that which the world has thought worth preserving, and every 
man that comes up in our day, and whose writings fortify me 
and strengthen me — I would fain carry some tribute of affec- 
tion to him. I began to read Mr. Spencer’s works more than 
twenty years ago. They have helped me through a great many 
difficulties. I desire to own my obligation personally to him, 
and to say that if I had the fortune of a millionaire and should 
pour all my gold at his feet, it would be no sort of compensation 
compared to that which I believe I owe him; for whoever gives 
me a thought that dispels the darkness that hangs over the 
most precious secrets of life, whoever gives me confidence in 
the destiny of my fellow-men, whoever gives me a clearer stand- 
point from which I can look to the great silent One, and hear 
him even in half, and believe in him, not by the tests of physical 
science, but by moral intuition— whoever gives that power is 
more to me than even my father and my mother; they gave 
me an outward and physical life, but these others emancipated 
that life from superstition, from fears, and from thralls, and 
make me a citizen of the universe. 


Next day the Tribune gave a whole page to reporting 
the dinner; and sometime beforethe, World had reported 
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in full Fiske’s lectures at Harvard on The Cosmic Philos- 
ophy. Imagine, if you can, the dailies, even with their 
enormously increased bulk, doing such things in this 
flibbertigibbit age! True, they have lately been occupied 
with terribly serious things, but I was led to that depreca- 
tory adjective by the fact that even those great matters 
are matters of the moment, while the public has no in- 
terest in the eternal laws of the Universe which include 
all the questions of any moment — those of war and peace, 
of world federation, and of.the greatest good of the great- 
est number. Yet there are some hopeful signs of that 
revival of the broader interests which has generally been 
called spiritual awakening. 

Spencer was the first man to demonstrate Evolution in 
mind, morals and society. As already said, nearly every 
editorial now contains things that he taught — without 
the writer’s having the slightest idea where he got them. 
The reaction from the greatest age the world ever saw 
(unless Shakespeare was tremendous enough to make his 
age the greatest) has included a reaction against the 
greatest philosopher the world ever saw. But that is 
hardly to be wondered at when men can advertise them- 
selves by making faces at Shakespeare. High priori has 
been in the blood and the literature of too many mil- 
leniums, for experience effectively to overpower it in a 
generation. 


The sympathetic reader (and I suppose he is to be 
found among the clientage of this Review if anywhere) 
will now have got some idea of the fundamental influences 
which shaped it, but there were others nearly as strong. 
The earliest, perhaps a little earlier than even Spencer, 
was Godkin, from the time he founded the Nation until 
he left it. The influence on me was by no means confined 
to his paper. That was not many years old before he 
honored me with a personal relation which, coupled with 
the fact that we were much of the time near neighbors, 
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made him my chief adviser. At first we were at logger- 
heads about Evolution. He was considerably older wae 


I, and more suspicious of novelties. 
I quote from an article which I contributed to the semi- 
centennial edition of the Nation: 


Some time about the late sixties, the Nation, in criticising 
somebody, said, substantially: ‘‘It’s Herbert Spencer’s reputa- 
tion over again: each authority considers him an authority on 
all subjects but the authority’s own” — [As if a philosopher were 
to grub his own facts more than a cook to grub his own potatoes!] 
After being well crammed by Youmans, I wrote the Nation a 
letter giving testimony from several great specialists (Hooker is 
the only one I remember) virtually declaring Spencer one of 
themselves. Later, by the way, Darwin was quoted, in the 
Life and Letters, as saying: “We all bow the knee to Spencer.” 

Well! The Nation and I had quite a nice little shindy, and 
some time later, Godkin came to me one night at the Century 
with: ‘You remember your controversy with the Nation over 
Spencer’s reputation? Well, I’ve just read his Philosophy of 
Style. I don’t know anything about the topics in dispute 
between you and my contributor, but I do profess to know 
something about English style. Spencer’s work on it is a master- 
piece, and, judging what I don’t know by what I now do know, 
I am ready to presume that all you claim for him is well 
founded.” 


I of course had left college a rebel against such theology 
and scraps of metaphysics as had been taught there. 
Very little had been taught about the social order, and 
my circumstances were such as not to lead me to bother 
about it. I odied the profanum oulgus et arceod them, 
and left it at that. It was pretty plain to me, as I think 
it must be to every sane mind, that, since the earliest 
records, things had improved, steadily by jerks, and 
tended to improve, and that therefore at any given time, 
compared with the future, they must be bad. But Spencer 
taught me that, roughly speaking, what is, is the best 
possible at the moment, and can be made better only by 
Evolution, which can be promoted by gradual and experi- 
mental supercession, but not by blind destruction. Social 
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questions are very complicated, and can be wisely settled 
only by the slow methods of trial and error. The funda- 
mental principle in the experiments, as in all experiments, 
is to conform them, as far as wisdom can, with the law 
of Evolution. 


The next prominent experience that affected the char- 
acter of this Review was my founding of the American 
Science Series, about 1876. 

In it I selected Pumpelly for the Geology. Circum- 
stances prevented his doing it, and twenty years or more 
intervened before it was done by Chamberlain and Salis- 
bury; but a close friendship of over fifty years has made 
Pumpelly a strong influence on the character of my work. 

For the Astronomy, I selected Newcomb, who was also 
an economist of no mean order, and much intimacy with 
him was likewise effective. 

As everybody knows, Remsen did the Chemistry, and 
his friendship has been among my best influences. 

James did the Psychology, as the world knows to its 
great advantage. For years I was greatly influenced, es- 
pecially regarding Psychical Research, by a close friend- 
ship with him, which, I grieve to say, was somewhat 
clouded toward his end, by misunderstandings which were 
largely due to outside influences. 

I vividly remember standing with Godkin one night 
on a street corner where our ways home from the Century 
diverged, when he recommended me to ask Frank Walker 
to do the Economics. That led to one of the dearest and 
most influential friendships of my life. Frank was not 
only probably the first economist of his time (Despite his 
being an American, some of his books were used at Ox- 
ford), but one of the most widely effective of men, and 
one of the most widely beloved. At the time of the 
Memorial meeting in Boston, the list of organizations for 
the betterment of man’s estate over which he had pre- 
sided, took up over a column in the papers. He had been 
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a general in the Civil War, taken two United States Cen- 
suses, making the wonderful revolutionary graphic charts; 
was Commissioner of Awards at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, and as President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was probably the peer of any head of an 
educational institution who ever lived. His great in- 
fluence survives in many important places, and probably 
nowhere more effectively than in this humble Review 
and, I can’t help adding, in its editor’s heart. 

Godkin was to do for the series a treatise on Govern- 
ment, but about that time he left the Nation for the 
Post, and subordinated the book, only for a time, he 
thought, to his new job. But it waited for years, until 
he told me that after honest efforts he had found that 
daily journalism had rendered him incapable of any con- 
siderable organic work. 


In the early Summer of 1879, John Fiske and I occupied 
rooms together in London. John was delivering a course 
of lectures which were attended by many leading people. 
He was generally detained or captured by his admirers, 
but a considerable part of my way home was also Herbert 
Spencer’s, and we often walked together. Moreover, John 
and I had a blissful long June day wandering and lunching 
with him at Richmond. I think Spencer must have en- 
joyed it too: for he proposed another day at Windsor, to 
which we others gladly acceded. I have told something 
about those days in Number 16. They were forty years 
ago, but this Review is full of their effects. 

Somewhere about the later eighties, I struck up a friend- 
ship with Richard Hodgson, then head of the American 
branch of the English Society for Psychical Research; and 
in the late nineties spent a wonderful week at Mr. Dorr’s 


lovely home in Mount Desert in intimate companionship 
with him and Hodgson and Frederic Myers and William 


James and Royce. The effects on this REview have been 
greater than some of you have entirely enjoyed. 
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The first batch of these garrulities has elicited an amount 


of approval, and of calls for “more,” greater than I dared 
expect. If this batch is equally fortunate, it may be fol- 
lowed by details of the inside, so to speak, of the REviEw, 
and some fuller accounts of such men and experiences as 
have interested me, and as I can hope may interest you. 
There has not been space to linger, as I have been tempted 
to, over those mentioned here; and I have already given 
many of my reminiscences of Spencer in No. 16, of Fiske 
in No. 19 and of Godkin, as already said, in the special 
semi-centennial issue of the Nation. 

As I have been writing this, I have been impressed for 
the millionth time in my long experience, that one of the 
worst defects in life is our failure to appreciate its best 
when we have it, especially if it has, so to speak, grown 
up with us. I think I did appreciate my privileges with 
Spencer and Godkin and Whitney: for when I met them 
they were older than I, and already famous. But Fiske 
and James and Walker and I grew up together, and it is 
proverbial to what extremes familiarity can debase ap- 
preciation. It did not go its length with me regarding 
them, of course, but it was not until the world talked of 
them after they were dead, that I fully realized the stu- 


pendous privilege that intimacy with them had been. 
The same failure of appreciation at the time is apt to 


hold in regard to all life’s best elements. Watch out for 


it, and may all good agencies help you! 

I have been impressed, too, with the number of mis- 
fortunes that have turned out good fortunes, and more 
and more confirmed in my belief that natural law is more 


like the old-fashioned anthropomorphic “Providence,” 


and goes much farther down into the details of our lives, 
than is generally realized. This is an entirely healthy atti- 
tude of mind, but there is some danger that it may lead 


to fatalism and dearth of effort. Surely it is only after 


doing our best according to our lights, that we have a 
right to leave the rest to Divine Law. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A ScHEME To STEADY PRICES 


Stabilizing the Dollar. By Irving Fisher, Professor of 
Political Economy in Yale University. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 


This is not the first time that Professor Fisher has pro- 
posed his simple yet revolutionary plan for mitigating 
price movements. For something like ten years now he 
has been propounding his idea in books, and in innumer- 
able articles, speeches, and addresses, at every season 
and upon all occasions. Much of the material in this 
book is therefore by no means new. But to argue that 
it is therefore of minor importance would be a hasty and 
false conclusion. The present volume sums up practically 
all of the author’s former work, contains material which 
has never before appeared except in a series of addresses 
on the Pacific Coast, and states the theory with a cogency 
and authority which even his previous writings did not 
equal. This reviewer is more than ordinarily modest in 
making prognostications. He seeks none of the glowing 


rewards nor any of the bitter contumely which are the 
varying lot of the prophet. But for once bashfulness 


and modesty must be thrust aside. In Stabilizing the 


Dollar we have not necessarily the final word, but the 


most complete exposition as yet of a great, fundamental 
reform whose inevitableness the reviewer cannot doubt. 


Professor Fisher, at least, is a prophet, and a major one 
at that, in the field of economics. 


Judged for its literary form the book, one must admit, 
is an amazing product. In the ordinary sense it is not a 
book at all, but an encyclopedia on the subject, con- 


densed and popularized to the last degree. Rather, one 


might say that within the scope of about three hundred 
413 
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pages, and these of large type, we have in reality three 


encyclopedias instead of one. First there is a twenty-five 
page summary. Then there is the main body of the text, 
I25 pages, in which the same arguments that appear in 
the summary are amplified. Finally there is an appendix 
of 171 pages in which practically the same points are 
gone over again, only this time with a strong emphasis 
upon “technical details.”” Thus we have a boiled down 
encyclopedia addressed to three separate levels of atten- 
tion, or perhaps of intellect, all within the modest con- 
fines of one small volume. Evidently the author has an 
eye on the general reader as well as the expert. Already 
most of the academic economists have been won over to 
his plan, business leaders and bankers are beginning to 
accept it, and now he says that when they have been con- 
vinced in larger numbers he will go after the politicians. 
Perhaps he intends the simplified summary for those 
gentlemen. 

One cannot but regret this combination of appeals. It 
would have been better to write an authoritative work 
for students, covering the entire subject-matter, and then 
if desirable a “popular,” or elementary, primer. But no 
matter on which of his three levels Professor Fisher is 
moving, he is always terse, clear, and stimulating. Repe- 
tition there is, but always lucidity. The appendix is 
hardly less direct and simple than the summary. At 
times, perhaps, the author relies too much upon mere 
verbal sword play, upon epigrams and clever phrases, 
rather than logical explanations; but generally the gift 
of simple and convincing exposition is apparent. 

No review of moderate length can do justice to the 
interest, I should almost like to say the “fascination,” 
of the argument. It bores into the problem of the cost 
of living like an auger. I cannot conceive of anyone, 
capable of reading at all, who would not be interested, 
or,who would lay the book down without feeling sanguine 
for the future. Professor Fisher holds out, indeed, no 
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panacea for social ills. He admits again and again that 


his plan is imperfect. But he proves up to the hilt, so 
it seems to me, that the evil effects of both rising and 
falling prices can at least be mitigated. 

Professor Fisher believes that the high cost of living is 
caused by a shrunken dollar, just as the low cost of living 
from 1873 to 1896 followed an enlarged dollar. The pur- 


chasing power of the dollar is at all times, so he easily 
proves, uncertain and variable. His remedy is to make 


the dollar more or less valuable, according as prices are 


rising or falling, by adding or subtracting from its weight 
in gold. Obviously the more gold you put into the dollar 
the more purchasing power it will have, and the more 
gold you take away the less valuable it will be. “A 
Mexican gold dollar,” he says, “weighs about half as 
much as ours and therefore has less purchasing power. 
If Mexico should adopt the same dollar that we have, no 
one could doubt that its purchasing power would rise 
about twofold, that is, the price level in Mexico would 
fall about half. Likewise if we should adopt the Mexican 
dollar, our prices would about double.” 

The technical method by which the weight of the dollar 
would be altered, probably every two months, would not 
attract the notice of the public at all. The initial change 
would be very slight, and it is proposed that no change 
in any two months should exceed 1%. Only dealers and 
speculators in gold, and perhaps miners of gold, would 
notice any change at first. “‘The reader need not conjure 
up visions of repeated recoinages or gold eagles of various 
weights jangling together in confusion in the market place. 
Let him banish gold coins entirely from his mind and 
think of a dollar as simply a certain number of grains of 
gold bullion in the vaults of the United States Treasury — 
that quantity changing from time to time but always def- 
inite and specific at any particular time, and let him re- 
member that, in actual circulation, this gold bullion is 
represented by paper yellowbacks. It would, therefore, 
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be little more than expressing in law an existing custom 
if gold coins were abolished altogether.” As a matter of 
fact, in view of the very small quantity of gold which 
has circulated since the war, it would not be difficult to 
withdraw all of it from circulation. Governments before 
this have been able to get rid of coins, the retention of 
which a new monetary policy made undesirable. 

Many persons have objected to Professor Fisher’s plan 
on the ground that a single nation could not make it 
work, the money problem being essentially international. 
He admits that the first effect of increasing the gold dollar 
in this country would be to discourage the minting of 
gold in America, but he argues that the rate of exchange 
would soon adjust itself so that there would be no profit 
in sending gold from this country to England and selling 
exchange against it. He admits also that the effect upon 
international trade in commodities would be complex and 
that a new element of risk might be introduced; but he 
argues that this risk would be more than balanced by 
the removal of old risks at home, and on any account 
foreign trade is far less important than domestic trade. 
He believes the idea will spread, and adds that the 
world’s currencies are in chaos anyhow, both relatively 
and absolutely, and that a stabilized dollar could well be 
resorted to in foreign trade, thus freeing importers and 
exporters from all the uncertainties of roubles, marks, lire, 
francs, etc. 

Professor Fisher anticipates nearly every objection 
which can be raised to his plan. One may regret a cer- 
tain tartness of tone in some of his replies, a manner which 
probably has been induced by long experience in listening 
to groundless criticism. But in the main his answers are 
skillfully put and convincing. For instance, one common 
objection to his project is that so simple a remedy cannot 
be “‘any good” or else it would have been adopted long 
before. As a matter of fact Professor Fisher is by no 
means the first to propose the plan; but he answers the 
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objection with crushing force by pointing out that the 
idea could not have been taken up seriously before a com- 
paratively recent date, for the simple reason that hitherto 
there have been no index numbers of prices to show how 
unstable the dollar was or indeed to measure it at all. 

Again, one of the weightiest objections to the plan is 
the fear that the corrective process would come too late. 
The remedy, it is said, would always lag behind the 
disease. This Professor Fisher admits to be true, but he 
argues that half a loaf is better than no bread. An auto- 
mobile never takes a true course, but it is always in 
process of correction. By making corrections often enough 
a fairly steady course is held to. 

Professor Fisher does not contend of course that all 
price changes can be obviated or corrected. Such a con- 
tention would be absurd. But he argues with great vigor 
that an important variation common to all price changes, 
namely, the increased or decreased buying power of the 
dollar, can be practically eliminated. 

The present reviewer has only one criticism of the argu- 
ment to offer, and that is not necessarily vital. In his 
eagerness to prove that his plan will nearly eliminate, or 
correct, the price changes which are common to all com- 
modities and therefore probably due to monetary changes, 
Professor Fisher slights, or only grudgingly admits, one 
important factor in present high prices, viz., the world 
war and the consequent scarcity. He argues that in great 
and prolonged price movements the chief factor is the 
quantity of money rather than the volume of trade. “In 
general,” he says, “throughout the world — certainly 
before the war — goods had not been growing scarce.” 
He also remarks casually that wars such as the recent 
one are very rare. No doubt they are rare; yet here is the 
fact that we have just passed through such a war, and 
that it lasted for four years; its after effects may last far 
longer. In truth Professor Fisher glides over the war 
with suspicious agility. Would he deny that a large part 
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of the present price level is due to the actual derangement 
in production and distribution? Before the war Germany 
was flooding the world with manufactured goods of al- 
most every description. Has the withdrawal of these for 
five years nothing to do with present high prices? Vir- 
tually no account is taken of such factors. 

By far the most readable part of the book is that which 
deals with the evil effects of high and low prices, or rather 
of great sweeps up and down. It shows with convincing 
clarity how much of the prevailing unrest is due to present 
high prices, and how futile are the remedies proposed by 
radical reformers and how absurd the campaigns against 
“‘profiteers.” In my opinion this portion of the book is 
the most valuable contribution to the social literature of 
the day, and deserves a review by itself. It should be 
read with care by every investor, not to mention every 
student of social and economic conditions. 

AtBErt W. Atwoon. 


Is tHe New Poetry New? 


Convention and Revolt in Poetry. By John Livingston 
Lowes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Every observer of the present state of literature in this 
country recognizes in the air a revolutionary tension. By 
various means the class-consciousness of the young people 
has been quickened to the point of confident self-assertion, 
while by the same means the prestige of the “old guard” 
has been notably diminished. Now a well-conducted lit- 
erary revolution with an engagement of all arms is an in- 
spiriting and instructive affair, generally terminating in 
the triumph of the younger generation and their benev- 
olent assimilation of the foe. The present situation, how- 
ever, rather fails to yield its proper zest because of a lack 
of ammunition on the one side and of militancy on the 
other. The radicals fight but, being inadequately sup- 
plied with munitions of war, are threatened with a fiasco, 
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The conservatives, possessing an inexhaustible base of 
supplies, are afflicted with extraordinary sluggishness 
and refuse to give battle. From the poetic sector, for 
several years now, we have had reports that the vers 
libristes were achieving brilliant successes and carrying 
everything before them. It is a revolution, say the radi- 
cals. It is an ephemeral revolt, say the conservatives; 
and they continue to sit tight and watch the astounding 
activity and the overwhelming numbers of the adversary 
with as little alarm as one watches a flight of butterflies 
which the next wind may fling into the sea. 

Mr. Lowes steps out of the professorial class, which 
ordinarily shuns every opportunity to work upon the con- 
temporary mind, and offers himself as a friendly mediator 
in a book of which the substance was delivered in 1918 
at the Lowell Institute. A Harvard professor who turns 
from the literary history of the middle ages to meddle 
with current poetry finds himself in an interesting and 
novel situation. His colleagues, notoriously retrospective, 
desire him to uphold traditions and chastise the insurgents. 
The insurgents desire him to desert his colleagues and 
recognize the revolution. Mr. Lowes compromises and 
reconciles these conflicting claims in a style which unites 
full evening attire with dressing-gown and slippers. Re- 
solved to be unacademic, he writes ‘‘doesn’t,” and “isn’t,” 
and “‘wasn’t” with the abandon of a Bohemian, and he 
speaks as understandingly as an Imagist against “‘hack- 
neyed diction” and clichés. But, as he humorously ad- 
mits, he cannot away with it; strive as he may by a neg- 
ligent ease to conceal his professorship, ‘‘the damned spot 
will out.” His critical vocabulary is of a stock worn 
satin-smooth in the class-room; he never makes a new 
phrase if he can turn an old one; and his page is inlaid 
with a mosaic of familiar quotations. In a style which 
illustrates convention ingrafted with wit he speaks a good 
word for revolt. And so like a very substantial citizen 
who can admit that he is studying socialism without losing 
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his credit at the bank, Mr. Lowes encourages the young 
people without estranging those who hold that poetry 
was entombed with Tennyson. 

He does not deal so directly, perhaps, with the con- 
temporary poetic effort as the contemporary poets could 
desire; but he gives them what they lack at this time far 
more than applause, namely, a quantity of information 
and of sensible advice on conventions, originality, poetic 
diction, rhyme, metre, vers libre and the English poetic 
tradition. He enfilades their position with brilliant cross- 
lights from a dozen earlier poetic revolutions; for he has 
studied clichés and revolts against clichés, the winter’s 
hardening of the bark, the vernal bursting of the bud, 
all the way from Marie de France to Miss Amy Lowell. 
We used to be told that history is philosophy teaching by 
examples. The latest sect of historians announce to 
shocked or delighted audiences that history teaches noth- 
ing whatever, since every set of circumstances is unique 
and presents a unique problem. Professor Lowes explodes 
that heresy for literary history, and by comparative study 
reduces the main phenomena of literary change to fairly 
constant psychological “‘laws,” simply stated, which the 
engineers of our contemporary Renaissance could ponder 
with profit. For nearly every aspect of current poetic 
experimentation he finds a parallel in the time of Chaucer 
or Sidney or Donne or Pope or Wordsworth; and when 
he has found his parallel he makes it yield its instruction 
for bards who imagine with Mr. John Gould Fletcher 
that “polyphonic prose” was invented about three years 
ago and, in the literary realm, was a discovery equalling 
in importance the World War. 

The student of literary history who reads the resound- 
ing pronunciamentos of the insurgents recognizes that 
their primary qualities are hope and creative impulse, and 
their primary defects impatience, inexperience, and in- 
adequate culture. They need —these blushing young 
men and women of forty and fifty who have just discov- 
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ered that under existing definitions they may be classified 
as poets — they need exactly what the freshman needs 
when he enters college, and what Professor Lowes gives 
to the freshman, immersion in the great formative tradi- 
tions of poetic literature. This is the way and the only 
way to the “splendid and cumulative bodying forth in 
poetry of the life of men and things.” As Professor Lowes 
truly says: 

This richness of assimilation of what tradition furnishes gives 
to the older poetry a body, a fulness of habit, of which we often 
feel the lack these days, when we all too seldom catch in verse 
that sense of a rich and varied background flashing into ex- 
pression in a single poem, or pouring its profusion into the com- 
pass of one master work — the sense that sometimes in a single 
phrase throws windows open upon endless vistas. .. Fresh 
beginnings are excellent stimulants to a jaded world, but a de- 
fective method of progression. The great constructive element 


in both life and art is the dealing of genius with the continuity 
of tradition. 


Miss Monroe probably knows as well as Professor Lowes 
that all the great poets have been scholars; but if she and 
other editors of the Renaissance magazines told their con- 
tributors to study English poetry for ten years and post- 
pone revolt till they were acquainted with what they were 
revolting against, what, then, would become of the poetry 
magazines? Art is long and time is fleeting; and Miss 
Monroe is obliged to encourage the game by urging the 
young bardlings of forty and fifty to postpone their cul- 
ture and trust their instincts. That is why there is room 
in the critical field for a book on literature like Professor 
Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism, which is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the moral discipline of the instincts. 
And that is why there is place for a book like Professor 
Lowes’ which, with hardly a word on the moral, is almost 
exclusively devoted to the formal discipline of the in- 
stincts. With Miss Monroe eagerly and tenderly ready 
to recognize every candle flame as divine fire, Professor 
Babbitt somewhat rigorously teaching the purification of 
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the flame, and Professor Lowes, finally, showing how 
since Chaucer’s time fine candlesticks have been made, 


the prospects for a reilluminated altar are brightening. 
Stuart P. SHERMAN. 


Mr. MErrIcK’s Honor 


The Worldlings. By Leonard Merrick. With an intro- 
duction by Neil Munro. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. . 
Sir James Barrie has told us, in introducing Conrad 


in Quest of His Youth, something of the reasons for this 


special edition of Leonard Merrick’s published novels, 


with introductions written by a dozen of his most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. His fellow-craftsmen, ac- 
cording to this statement, simply got together and ‘‘‘en- 


gineered’ the edition themselves,” and they “have fallen 


over each other, so to speak, in this desire to join in the 


honor of writing the prefaces.” 
The feeling that the writers of the prefaces honor them- 
selves in honoring Merrick is pleasantly apparent in the 


other volumes that have appeared. Nevertheless, it is 


a signal distinction that has been done this modest and 
by no means prolific author, who has somehow persistently 
eluded popularity — so signal that the reader accustomed 
to think in terms of, say, Mr. Wells’s circulation may be 
pardoned for regarding it with some bewilderment. Now 


Sir James Barrie tells us the honor was due to Mr. Mer- 
rick as the “‘novelists’ novelist,” and does not shirk the 
possible embarrassment of some of his prefatorial suc- 
cessors at the statement that “‘they have, perhaps, an 
uneasy feeling that if the public will not take his [Mr. 
Merrick’s] works to their hearts there must be something 
wrong with the popularity of their own.” Sir James’s 
obiter dictum may well command more critical approval 
than its chaffing author expected, but it does not explain 
precisely why Mr. Merrick’s work has so special an ap- 
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peal for those of his own trade. It remained for Mr. 
William Dean Howells, in his introduction to The Actor- 


Manager, to tell in a word the reason for this appeal: 


it is, he says, Merrick’s ‘singular shapeliness.” In that 
happy phrase Mr. Howells perhaps has not only hit on 
the secret of Merrick’s popularity with his fellow-crafts- 


men but has also given the explanation of his failure to 


attain a wide popular following. The mastery of form 


and technique, which has so strong an attraction for the 
artist who understands its difficulty, leaves the unprac- 
ticed public cold. 

In one respect Merrick would seem, at first sight, to 


start with an admirable equipment for catching the favor 


of the general public: for his chosen themes, always ac- 
ceptable, have never been more popular than at the pres- 
ent time. The stage and literary life as bait for the novel- 


readers of to-day are usually as alluring as were the red 


robes of a cardinal a couple of decades ago. But the 


public has its own ideas of literature and the stage, and 
a great tenderness for its own illusions; whereas Mr. 
Merrick has no illusions, but very definite and accurate 


ideas. He may struggle, as Sir James Barrie declares, 


to find a happy way out for his characters; but the liter- 
ary equivalent of a New England conscience is too much 
for him; he is too unyielding a realist to adopt the popu- 
lar solution, and too profound a humorist to ignore the 
lacring rerum. His novels are apt to end just as the emo- 


tional reader is expecting something tangibly satisfactory 
to happen at last, and even when the laughter is most 
infectious there sounds behind it always the disquieting 
note of a sob for the vanity of human things. Conse- 
quently the popular appeal of his favorite subject-matter 
is neutralized by his treatment of it, while the uncritical 


public fails to recognize that “‘singular shapeliness,” the 
deftness of construction, the clean technique of the artist, 
that delights his fellow-workers. 

Not only does Mr. Merrick decline to make concessions 
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to the pet illusions of the public; he refuses to conform to 


its taste. The public likes a plot, and a plot is something 
that Mr. Merrick simply cannot be bothered with. If a 
plot of some kind is absolutely essential as a peg on which 
to hang a story of character, then he will take one ready 
made, as Shakespeare did before him. To go to the 


trouble of creating one would interfere with the mental 
conception of his characters and probably distort their 
growth. Moreover, Mr. Merrick is parsimonious of his 
plots. Not for him the prodigal inventiveness of an 
Oppenheim. If he gets hold of a situation to suit his 
purpose he does not hesitate to use it so long as its use- 
fulness lasts. So in The Worldlings, the latest volume of 
the special edition, we find again the story of the Tich- 
borne case which did service before in providing the 
theme of Oliphant’s play in The Actor-Manager. Indeed, 
the plot of The Worldlings was told in some detail when 
Oliphant sketched the outline of his play to Alma King 
in the earlier novel, and was no doubt stored away by 
the economical author for possible use on a future oc- 
casion. 

It is interesting in reading Mr. Neil Munro’s preface 
to this volume to note that he apparently considers the 
Tichborne part of the plot, the impersonation of the heir 
to a baronetcy, as only secondary in the author’s mind 
to the main theme, the sudden accession to wealth of a 
man in desperate circumstances. The plot in any case 
matters so little to Mr. Merrick that the point is hardly 
worth insisting on, but it seems evident to us that the 
main motive, that which attracted the author to the 
Tichborne theme, was the postulating of a naturally hon- 
orable man yielding to temptation. As Mr. Munro justly 
says: ‘‘illiterate Richard Ortens are, in a book, as in real 
life, impossible creatures to thrust through conversa- 
tional engagements with members of the ‘upper circles’ 
while maintaining the cloak of importance, and conse- 
quently Merrick’s hero had to be something of a cultured 
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man.” The problem, therefore, that Mr. Merrick sets 


himself is to create a cultured Richard Orten, the soul 
of honor save for the one dishonorable act, suggested and 
adopted in a moment of weakness and despair. What 
will be the result of such an act to the man and to those 
with whom he comes into contact? It is a Greek con- 
ception — an heroic character marred by a single fatal 
blemish. 

“The Worldlings,” says Mr. Munro, in opening his 
preface, “‘has in it almost every element of Merrick’s at- 
tractiveness as a tale-teller, save perhaps his humor.” 
Now this Merrickian humor, if we may coin such an ad- 
jective, is a precious thing, and one regrets its absence, 
while subscribing to Mr. Munro’s opinion; and as one 
closes the book one recalls Sir James Barrie’s remark, 
already quoted in this review, anent Merrick’s struggles 
to seek a happy way out for his characters. That also 
is an element of the author’s attractiveness which is 
found in the present volume. In the case of the imposter 
Maurice it takes a particularly hard struggle to find the 
way out. Indeed there is a time when the reader is ready 
to swear that the contemplated suicide affords the only 
honorable solution. It is a mark of Mr. Merrick’s delicate 
skill that he proves equal to the occasion and manages 
to rescue his hero without offending the sense either of 
what is seemly or of what is probable. ‘That Maurice 
should escape without chastisement is impossible; that 
there should be left to him a hope of happiness is human — 
and Mr. Merrick, the realist, is always human. 

STANLEY WENT. 


A DavuGHTER OF THE WALPOLES 


The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill. By her Son, 
Ralph Nevill. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Nevill must be classed with the “‘mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease”; his so-called “Life” of his mother 
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might better have been named ‘‘Stromateis,” or crazy- 
quilt, after the title of an ancient Patristic miscellany of 
which the editor of this new department of the UnpartI- 
ZAN is very fond, but which would meet with no favor at 
all at the hands of the editor of the magazine. But if 
Mr. Nevill assumes the indulgent ease of a gentleman, 
setting down what he pleases where and as he pleases, it 
does not follow that his book is “‘curst hard reading.” 
On the contrary it is a highly amusing patch-work of 
sketches and anecdotes and letters, forming a worthy 
pendant to Lady Dorothy’s own Reminiscences, and even 
offering hints of wisdom for one who reads as he runs. 

Lady Dorothy was the daughter of the third Earl of 
Orford, a direct descendant of Horace Walpole and, on 
the distaff side, of Horace’s brother, the great Sir Robert. 
In 1848 she married a kinsman, Mr. Reginald Nevill, who 
also carried in his veins the blood of the Walpoles. She 
lived until 1913, a shrewd and kindly despot of society, 
known to everybody, a friend to many, very dear to a 
few. 

To the stranger at the gate this grande dame is inter- 
esting as a link between a social life that seems now as 
antiquated as Nineveh and one that is terribly modern. 
Something of the wit and ways of thinking of her cousin 
Horace, the letter-writer of three generations back, had 
drifted down the years, and lodged in her brain. Of Sir 
Robert, this Horace’s father, she always spoke with ven- 
eration, combined with a charming familiarity, “‘as if he 
was still in existence, though, as it were, temporarily 
away.” Pope was her cherished poet, and she loved to 
collect relics associated with him — and naturally: for in 
her father’s place at Wolterton was preserved a richly 
bound edition of the poet’s works which had been pre- 
sented by him to the first Lord Walpole. For Pope’s 
Narcissa, the gay and celebrated Mrs. Oldfield, her own 
great-great-grandmother, she maintained a lively and 
fond regard. And there were other voices out of that 
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eighteenth century, now lapsing into remote silence for 
the most of us, which she seemed to hear as clearly as if 
the gracious and scandalous utterers of them were sitting 
in her drawing room, or were gossiping about her famous 
luncheon table with guests of a newer mould, less scan- 
dalous and, perhaps, less gracious. 

For if the past was thus present to her, her present was 
not in the past. She was in fact very much alive to the 
world actually throbbing about her. The lists of her 
guests in the flesh include a surprising number of well- 
known names — statesmen, poets, novelists, artists, scien- 
tists, soldiers, and men of both robes — a veritable bede- 
roll of the Victorian era. And the diversity of their kinds 
was as surprising as their number. Disraeli was a dear 
and staunch friend; but a noted Labor leader or one of 
the roaring radicals of the Nation was welcome to her 
board and would be made almost equally at home. Only 
for Gladstone she professed violent antipathy — does any- 
body love him to-day? — and might say of his sanctified 
politics as Labouchere actually did say: “‘[ don’t so much 
object to the Grand Old Man always producing the Ace 
of Trumps from up his sleeve, but I do object to his say- 
ing that the Almighty put it there.” But if she eschewed 
Gladstone, she loved Lord Northcliffe, which shows a fine 
hospitality of taste. Among modern poets, Swinburne, 
though so far as I remember she did not know him per- 
sonally, was a particular favorite, whose verses, with a 
queenly catholicity, she could cherish along with Pope’s. 
And Mr. Frederick Locker was not only an intimate 
friend, but her accepted bard of the parlor, as witness 
a neat copy of verses published for the first time in 
Mr. Nevill’s volume. 

So this daughter of the Walpoles lived in a world made 
of the old and the new. The idle reader may find enter- 
tainment in these strange contrasts, the student of men 
and manners may seek in them hints of wisdom and prog- 
nostications of things to be. We will assume that even 
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the reader of the UNpartTiIzan is in one of his hore sub- 
seciv@, and will close our review with a jesting tale or 
two. Lady Dorothy’s father is quoted as sending this 
reply to a letter of appeal from a charitable organization: 
“IT have long been addicted to the Gaming Table. I 
have lately taken to the Turf. I fear I frequently blas- 
pheme. But I have never distributed religious tracts. 
All this was known to you and your Society. Notwith- 
standing which you think me a fit person to be your presi- 
dent. God forgive your hypocrisy.” Another story is of 
a certain Mr. Silsbee, an American, who created a sen- 
sation at a London temperance meeting. Being called 
upon to speak, he rose to his feet, and said: “‘I have 
searched the Scriptures from Genesis to Revelations, and 
I have found that there was only one man who called 
for water, and he was in hell, as he deserved to be.” One 
more tale we add, smelling not quite so strongly of brim- 
stone. ‘‘A great light of the Bar, meeting the Poet Lau- 
reate for the first time, in the course of conversation said, 
‘Mr. Austin, may I ask do you find writing poetry pays?’ 
— ‘Thank you, I do pretty well,’ was the reply. ‘I al- 
ways manage to keep the wolf from the door.’ — ‘And 
pray do you read your poems to the wolf?’” 

These morsels, chosen at random from many, are true 
English; they show how much of the eighteenth century 
still lingers in that land of freedom, and they may be 
thought to confirm a witticism of Jowett’s to the effect 
that “every amusing story must of necessity be unkind, 
untrue, or immoral.” ‘To which we would reply that 
Lady Dorothy, who is now herself become a story, was 
very amusing and very kind. 


P. E. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Story “Unto Others” 
London, Dec. 12, 1919. 


Editor of Tut UNPARTIZAN REVIEW. 


The day before yesterday I received a cutting from the New 
York Times, a letter dated November 2nd, addressed to the 
Editor of the Review of Books, and signed ‘‘ Constant Reader.” 

It states that I have pilfered the plot of Unto Others from a 
French one-act play called Sabotage by Ch. Hellem, W. Valcros 
and Pol d’Estoc, produced at the Grand Guignol, Paris; and 
that the writer had written you on the subject. 

There is no record of this play at the British Museum, and so 
far I have been unable to get it elsewhere. I have written to the 
director of the Grand Guignol, who ought to be able to get a 
copy. 

Until I have seen it, I can form no opinion as to the nearness 
of my story to the play, but however near it may be, the story is 
entirely my own; I have never seen or heard of the play, nor of 
any of the versions or articles mentioned by “‘Constant Reader.” 

. . . The climax of it came into my mind during a somewhat 
painful period of 13 weeks spent in hospital at Weyburn, Sask., 
Canada. The light failed one evening, and I asked the operating 
surgeon, Dr. William McDonald, what would happen if the 
men at the Power House struck and cut off the supply during an 
operation. 

The main setting of the story is the result of impressions 
gained at the Winchester Repeating Arms Factory at New 
Haven, Conn. 

. . . The cutting was sent to me by Professor Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott, of Yale University, who treated the suggestion of 
“Constant Reader” as quite a joke, but thought his letter a 
good advertisement for my story... He could tell you 
whether I am a fraud or not. 

C. AMBERTON. 


London, Dec. 28, 1919. 
. .. I cannot refrain from reiterating that my story is the 
result of reactions in my own mind, caused by my own 
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experiences, not by reading or hearing any story or play or 
article. 
C. AMBERTON. 


Some Interpretations versus Facts 


Ojai, Ventura Co., Cal. 
Jan. 30, 1920. 
To the Editor of THe Unpartizan Review. 

I do not desire to renew my subscription. Your remarks on 
the death of Colonel Roosevelt-were cold, unfeeling and in- 
human. I never admired the man completely and he had many 
faults but he was a patriotic honest citizen and he wasn’t 
afraid. Your gratuitous insult to his family and friends was 
by the limit. 

Cuares G. Penny. 


We have another letter of the same tenor. The au- 
thors of both had apparently strayed so far from the ac- 
customed paths of our readers as to fall in with copies 
of Harvey's Weekly, which contained the article on us 
which these letters constrain us to publish below. The 
article was headed and proceeded thus: 


HENRY HOLT 


When Senator Medill McCormick remarked in the Senate, 
“I shrink from naming that one proponent of the Covenant 
who thanked God that Roosevelt is no longer here to join in 
the debate on the League,” we promised to publish the por- 
trait of the person referred to if the Senator would identify 
him. The Senator has not complied with our request, but from 
other sources which seem to be authoritative we learn that he 
had in mind Mr. Henry Holt, publisher, of New York City. 

Mr. Holt’s original declaration, in the form of a query pub- 
lished in his Unpopular Review, was the following: 


Was it the Power called God, working through laws that go 
wider and deeper than our imaginations can, or was it chance 
. . . that, while the trial of the experiment was under discus- 
sion, removed to higher spheres, WE TRUST, the one man most 
likely and most able to obstruct tt? 


Replying in the latest number of his magazine to a corre- 
spondent who voiced displeasure at his utterance, Mr. Holt 
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expresses “‘regret that our friend calls upon us to say more 
regarding Colonel Roosevelt” and announces that “even the 
little we said before, we said reluctantly and only because of 
its practical importance in a matter of supreme moment.” 

He finds but one “sound point in this connection,” namely, 
“regard for the feelings of survivors,” and concedes that “rela- 
tives should be considered when made abnormally sensitive by 
recent affliction”; and yet, he adds emphatically, ‘‘even that 
consideration is as nothing compared with what is absolutely 
the most important question ever raised concerning things this 
side of Heaven and Hell.” 

For the great American whose removal, Mr. Holt sardonically 
and doubtingly “‘trusts,” to “higher spheres,” brought deepest 
grief to millions of loving hearts, Mr. Holt evinces no concern. 
“The man,” he declaims sternly, “‘is dead or he’s not. If he’s 
unconscious, he doesn’t care. If he’s not, what little possible 
light we have upon the subject seems to indicate that he’s so 
situated as to care, if at all, vastly less than he would have 
cared here.” This is the extent of Mr. Holt’s self-justification. 

We do not feel called upon to perform the distasteful task 
of disemboweling a ghoul. Our sole purpose is to identify the 
being who exulted at the death of Theodore Roosevelt and 
implied through biting sarcasm his belief that after death that 
spirit which so many humans held to be noble was condemned 
by Almighty God as malign. 

In fulfilment of our pledge, we print herewith a portrait of 
Henry Holt. 


This article was accompanied by our portrait, or at 
least a portrait, which our friends say is itself a libel. We 
don’t remember seeing it before, though it does contain 
some resemblance. Before receiving General Penny’s 
letter, we sent a letter to the editor, which he printed, 
but with an intimation that it was a lie, that and his 
other comments on the whole subject showing that, nat- 
urally, he interpreted utterances proceeding from us as 
they should be interpreted if proceeding from him. At 
least two friends who happen to be experts had declared 
his article libelous and advised us, as have also other 
friends, to reprint it with a rejoinder. We did not, how- 
ever, contemplate giving the matter any more attention, 
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before receiving General Penny’s plain indication that it 
is costing us subscribers; and the number of people who 


play that commendable réle is not so large that we can 
afford to lose any. Therefore we now follow our friends’ 
advice. 

Here is our letter, as printed with heading and com- 
ment. We include the long quotation from an earlier 


number, to save our readers, if any be so inclined, the 
trouble of turning back. 


Mr. Hott INTERPRETS 


December 3, 1919. 
To the Editor of Harvey’s Weekly. 

Sir: 

My attention has been called to a grave injustice which you 
have done me in your current issue, and which I presume you 
will be willing to remedy. 

You cannot do justice to my expressions upon which you 
animadvert, without quoting the entire passage of which the 
principal ones are a part. It is unfortunately long for that 
purpose, but under the circumstances it is only fair that readers 
should be left to interpret it for themselves. 

“Was it the Power called God, working through laws that go 
wider and deeper than our imaginations can, or was it chance, 
that makes the proposed Peace League the culmination of the 
most remarkable series of events in human evolution — that 
made us a nation through an alliance — made us a leagued 
nation — that demonstrated the stability possible to great 
leagues, by the shock of our Civil War — that saved democracy 
and civilization by another alliance, in the world-war — that 
by that war made the world yearn as never before for lasting 
peace — that by that same war drove out of civilization autoc- 
racy, the age-old destroyer of peace — that through one of the 
strangest combinations in all politics had made Roosevelt’s 
insatiate ambition elect Wilson — that had given that strange 
man, despite the faults of his qualities, just the powers needed to 
lead the nations to the brink of the only experiment yet de- 
vised to give them the peace they yearn for — that for the first 
time brought together nations with enough power, if the experi- 
ment’s other conditions are workable, to make that League 
succeed, that had set a cosmopolitan group of the best in- 
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tellects in the world to devising the experiment — intellects 
working with an unprecedented degree of the disinterestedness 


essential to the experiment’s success, that left us a universally 
respected ex-president, of the opposing party, broad-minded 
enough to back up the mighty scheme and that, while the 
trial of the experiment was under discussion, removed to higher 
spheres, we trust, the one man most likely and most able to 
obstruct it? 

“The question of trying this experiment is the most aeneiat 
question ever before the human race. It has been shaped up 
by the most tremendous events in human history, and some of 
the strangest. Are they mere fortuitous and disconnected 
freaks of chance, and is the experiment to be regarded merely 
as meat for party politics, or have the events, throughout, the 
orderly concatenation of cause and effect which gives to the 
experiment the sanction of Divine Law?” 

If you are correct, Senator Medill McCormick on the strength 
of those passages said: “I shrink from naming that one pro- 
ponent of the Covenant who thanked God that Roosevelt is no 
longer here to join in the debate on the League.” If that ex- 
pression was based on those passages, it was worse than un- 
justifiable. 

I submit that there is nothing in those passages or in my record 
to justify the interpretation which you have placed upon them. 
I treated Roosevelt’s death as one in a series of great events 
tending toward a great result, which impressed me as pro- 
foundly as anything I ever knew. My feeling throughout was 


one of absolute and even awed sincerity. In stating my “‘trust”’ 
in his translation to higher spheres, which you interpret as 
“sardonic” and “doubtful,” I simply wished to express faith 
rather than certainty on a topic where absolute certainty does 
not yet seem vouchsafed to mortals. Nothing could have been 
farther from my thoughts, or, I think, less justified by my 
words, than any implication “‘through biting sarcasm”’ of “the 
belief that after death that spirit which so many humans hold 
to be noble, was condemned by Almighty God as malign.” I 
have never thought of Colonel Roosevelt since his death other- 
wise than in “higher spheres,” in the full exercise of his splendid 
powers, and more free than here from the danger of mistakes 
which beset us all in this mortal life. 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Henry Hott. 


[Mr. Holt is entitled, of course, to put his own interpretation 
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upon “‘removed to higher spheres, we trust;”’ we too claim the 
right to retain ours, already expressed; and the reader has the 
privilege of making his own. — Eprror.] 


The issue of interpretation can fairly be applied only 
to the original article. Our letter attempts no interpre- 


tation, but simply states facts. Its recipient raises a new 


issue regarding them. We are content to leave both is- 
sues to our readers. 





EN CASSEROLE 


The League of Nations 
Tuis all important question appears to have been 


written about until there seems little more to say about 


it but daily details, and they are the province of the 


daily papers. 
We have always favored unconditional acceptance of 


the agreement as offered, as a starter, leaving necessary 


adjustments to the future. We would prefer to see even 


such an acceptance accompanied by the interpretations we 
have already indicated. But now that such an acceptance 
seems beyond hope, we find consolation in the indications 


that the League will accept, as a starter, anything we 


offer, and leave adjustments to the future. Assuming 


that it will, we find farther consolation in the fact that, 
after all, our tinkéerings with the instrument may be on the 
whole improvements, and if they do not prevent an agree- 


ment, may result in a better one than that originally 


proposed, and one which will have more united support. 
Whether that possible improvement will be great enough 
to justify what the delay has cost, is a very serious 


question. 
We are glad, on the whole, that the first step of 
the League was toward opening commerce with Russia. 


Commerce has always been the most effective instrument 
of peace, and the quickest remedy for the evils that war 


has wrought. The sooner it can be started in Russia, the 
sooner her difficulties will be on the mend: agencies 
inimical to the internal strife will begin to spring up every- 
where. The usurpers’ consciousness of this fact is shown 
in their aversion to the lifting of the blockade without 
recognition of their government. 

The first step of the League, probably, despite the 


opposition of the usurpers, will accomplish more than 
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armies could, and quicker; and be a happy illustration 
and augury of the surpassing usefulness that can be 
expected from the League. 


The Single Taxers 


LaTELy we have been bombarded with special vigor by 
circulars and letters from the single taxers. We used to be 
one ourself (What lovely grammar editorial precedents 
sometimes lead one into!) until we happened to think that 
the clearest way out of political troubles is for everybody 
to pay direct taxes, and most folks don’t own any land to 
pay on. Moreover, if the real estate owners have to pay 
all the taxes, the ambition to become a real estate owner 
would be seriously suppressed; and probably the very 
best thing that all well-wishers of the government and the 
race can do just now, is to help every man to own his own 
home; but that is almost a counsel of perfection, especially 
in. places like New York and other big cities, where even 
the rich rent homes in hives. 

Pending the perfection, the best thing in sight — our 
sight, the fallibility of which we have just admitted — is 
the habitation tax, which combines most of the merits of 
the single tax with most of those of the income tax. Under 
it everybody could be made to pay taxes, and that would 
be worth while, even if, in the case of the smaller payers, it 
cost more to collect the taxes than they amounted to: 
for it would give the smallest payers a selfish interest in 
economic government. Of course government is extrava- 
gant when the majority is spending other people’s money. 
Habitation tax could easily be levied on everybody who 
has a home, even one hired by the rich who are too 
luxurious to be bothered with housekeeping, or by the 
poor who can’t own theirs: all people could be assessed 
according to the quarters they occupy. Such as don’t 
permanently occupy any at all, could be assessed accord- 
jng to their hotels and boarding houses. Human nature’s 
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vanity could be depended upon to make virtually every- 
body occupy as good quarters as he could. 

We wonder if the American people are such utter fools 
that they really want to pay their taxes in driblets like 
the nauseous little mosquito taxes on retail sales and 
similar trifles. The ideal of course is to pay all one’s taxes 
in a lump, or in a few installments. 

As we write, in comes the Brobdingnagian and labyryn- 
thine form for declaring income tax. A system which re- 
quires the use of such a document speaks poorly for the 
intelligence of those responsible for it, and those putting 
up with it. 


The Passing of Posterity 


Anyone who has ever lived on terms of intimacy with 
the eighteenth century must sometimes regret the absence 
from our present days of that genial fireside companion 
whom that period named Posterity. Posterity was a 
personage belonging to that dear dead past which is the 
era also of the Gentle Reader, mulled wine, and night- 
caps; his presence dignifies that slippered snugness in 
which men wrote memoirs and prefaces. Posterity had 
the qualifications of the perfect comrade; he was eternally 
young, but had exhaustless understanding of the aged; he 
possessed infallible wisdom in judgment, yet lent himself 
utterly to instruction by his defunct grandsires; he was 
aquiver with power and energy, yet employed the leisure 
of all eternity to be a listener. Lives that were fading and 
lives that had failed, babbled endless confidences into 
Posterity’s young ears, and always his heart approved all 
their actions, and his avenging arm established them on 
that pinnacle their contemporaries had denied them. The 
humblest actor of that age — perhaps some self-historian 
sitting seedy in his frosty garret — could not help strut- 
ting before the sympathy that Posterity presented to his 
imagination. 
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But Posterity is passing away. He is almost dead. We 
have not his like in the thought-world of the present. We 
mourn for him as we mourn for the cosy little era that 
begat him, for there is little of slippered ease and toddy in 
our spirit’s inns nowadays. Nothing could have exceeded 
the confidence with which that age depended on its 
descendants for commendation and support. Looking 
‘into the coming time, they saw only the responsibilities of 
that young future toward themselves. We have not that 
enviable reliance, for the simple reason that we have seen 
how false it has proved: for are we not ourselves that very 
band of progeny to which the earlier period so trustfully 
appealed? Are we, as dutiful and devoted children, 
avenging the slights and poulticing the pains of our 
ancestors, as they expected? Then how can we rely on 
receiving any more succor or sympathy from the unborn 
than we ourselves have exhibited toward the demands of 
the deceased? 

Furthermore, a broader vision has caused a subtle 
shifting of duties between the past and the future, which 
was undreamed of by the enviably circumscribed outlook 
of the eighteenth century. We no longer feel the respon- 
sibility of Posterity toward ourselves, rather our respon- 
sibility toward Posterity has veritably become the white 
man’s burden. The eighteenth century forgot its gout in 
writing memoirs for its descendants to read, never recking 
of the gout it was leaving them. But for us, Posterity, the 
debonair young hearth guest of that time, has become the 
ghost of a blighted babe. It is not only our own physical 
energies that we feel constrained to conserve for the uses of 
oncoming generations, but those of all Nature as well. 
Our descendants demand that their waterways shall be 
left clear, their forests uncut, their fields unexhausted. 
They poke impudent unborn fingers into the spokes of our 
factory wheels when they spin too fiercely, and a wisp- 
white troop of}mannikins out of the future have become 
lobbyists in our halls of legislation. 
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There is a pithy combination of the past attitude with 
that of the present in the brief paragraphs: 


“We want posterity to feel that it owes a great deal to us,” 


said the statesman. 
“T don’t know about it’s owing much to us,” replied the 


politician, ‘‘ But after we get through piling up debts, posterity 
is going to feel that it owes a great deal to somebody.” 


The politician voices more accurately than the states- 
man the fundamental aspect of the twentieth century’s 
feeling for its descendants: namely, our consciousness of the 
wrong we may be doing them, combined with the hearty 
desire to go ahead and enjoy ourselves at their expense, 
on the principle of every generation for itself and the devil 
take the hindmost. There is in this attitude a certain 
amount of brutal healthiness. For either an era or an 
individual to have a lively sense of Posterity betrays an 
uneasy conscience. Nobody who can find a listener 
nearer by, ever addresses Posterity. Both the suave youth 
of the earlier fancy and the sickly babe of our own, in 
spite of our noisy efforts to coerce a callous conscience to 
the service of this last, have become vague forms. We of 
the present are much too busy with that present to occupy 
ourselves with the future. Possibly we are no less selfish 
than our ancestors, merely more immediate: for while 
they were satisfied to await in silence and secrecy the 
sympathy of the great unborn, we require the plaudits of 
our contemporaries, when we remember to listen for 
plaudits at all which, to our honor, we are generally too 
much engrossed to do. On the other hand, in our absorp- 
tion in our own whizzing activities, we are as deaf toward 
the past as we are dumb toward the future, and this lack 
of docility has its effect on our mental manners. By 
association with the past, one is rebuked and humbled and 
stimulated: for one’s ancestors are ready-made and after 
their own pattern, but by association with the unborn one 
can be demoralized: for one manufactures one’s sixth and 
seventh generation to one’s own order and after one’s 
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own pattern. One ascribes to one’s great-grandsons one’s 
own character, so that they may listen with one’s own 
flattering ear, and speak with one’s own flattering voice. 
A personal intimacy with Posterity is a form of introspec- 
tion as alien to our own centuries as it was acceptable to 
the earlier ones. 

The acute pedagogical pleasure a bygone age took in 
instructing Posterity, appears to us impractical today: 
being as much awed by the new methods in sociology as by 
those in pedagogy, we are .as timid about imparting 
advice to the children of tomorrow as we are fearful of 
injuring the budding intelligence of our schoolboy son by 
the obsolete manner of our assistance with Pliny or per- 
centage. We can neither be confident that our own wis- 
dom will hold valid for a future generation, nor that our 
own mental picture of that generation will prove enduring. 
Perhaps our only duty to Posterity is to do our duty by 
ourselves. Treat his present father and mother to a 
square deal, both in body and soul, whether that father or 
mother is our self or our brother or sister in the slums, and 
Posterity can be depended upon neither to praise us nor to 
blame, but to take care of himself. 


Three Pin Pricks on the Map 
CALIFORNIA DUSK 


“To arms! to arms! 
There’s a ring around the moon! 
Our fairy queen’s in danger 
She’ll need us very soon!” 


THE parrot is swinging wickedly in the grapevine, 
saying the words over and over again with what seems 
a malicious intonation of mockery. The air is hot 
with the smell of dust, sagebrush and roses. Through 
the ragged trunks of the eucalyptus trees lies the line of 
mountains with their deep shadowed cafions. A Mexican 
drives along the road, his wagon full of vegetables and 
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brown children. With every jaded step of the lame thin 
horse, a cloud of swirling dust is raised, that settles on the 
smooth firm leaves of the orange trees. A beautiful 
country if it were painted on a wall! It is underfoot that 
one dreads — prickly dead grasses and thick-sifted dust 
or the flaccid blackness of oiled roads. 

The parrot is sidling over towards the apricot tree like 
a blue and green crab. I yell at him and he returns, 
scolding, to his vine. There is nothing he likes better 
than climbing such a tree and tweaking off all the fruit 
in an epicurean silence, broken only by the fresh snap of 
twigs, the plump, plump, as the apricots hit the ground, 
or a subdued chuckle from his feathered throat. But 
thwarted for the moment, he swings on his vine and rolls 
out a convivial song to his little brown jug. 

Imperceptibly coolness transforms the air. The sky 
is brushed by a storm of flamingo and golden plumes, the 
mountains turn the color of blue moonstones. The parrot, 
like a genii of noon, is silent in his arbor and from the 
orange grove comes the clear sweet call of the hooded 
quail. At this hour the friars of long ago went to tend 
their roses in the courts of their missions, first drawing 
a deep draught of water from the earthenware jars hang- 
ing to the pillars; and those returning along the high 
roads hurried their asses in the name of God that they 
might reach the refectory in time for their dinner; and 
the Indians turned towards the stark crosses set up on 
the hillsides, crossing themselves with sweaty hands as 
they left the fields. 

The quail come down to the cool irrigating ditch by 
the hedge to drink, like little ladies in bonnet and shawl, 
demure and soft-voiced. But the evil parrot sends them 
running back to the green alleys of the grove with his 
harsh laughter, and like a satyr jeers after them taunt- 
ingly: 

“To arms! to arms! 
There’s a ring around the moon!” 
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LADY OF PITY 


Perhaps no one else in New York knows why there is a 
blue mist stealing down the cross streets from the west, 


a mist that comes in the dusk with a smell of roses and of 


rain and of grass, cool and fresh in the midst of the jost- 
ling of crowds, the honking of automobile horns, the 
turmoil of street cars and the early winking of electric 
signs, a mist that touches the streets even of New 
York with peace and turns them into magic lanes, walled 
high but leading to unknown gardens. It is by favor 
of this mist that the people of New York retain their 
sanity and faith in anything but steel and iron and gold; 
and by its presence lovers are consoled for the loss of 
meadows, and go jolting down Fifth Avenue on the top 
of a bus, his arm about her waist, and the city like a giant 
moonstone shadowing forth their dreams. 

Blue ...the smell of roses...and from the 
WESL. . « 

That is enough, for one day I climbed high up the 
Palisades and, passing a sister in full black robe and white 
headdress who was feeding her chickens beside a wood, 
came upon a clear space where stood a shrine sheer above 
the river and the city. There She stood, with a mantle of 
blue over her white dress, and on her sandals gold roses, 
the flowers of Venus. However She was not smiling but 
praying earnestly as She looked over Manhattan, and 
though at the time I in vain tried to guess what her prayer 
was, now I know. For out of the west where stands her 
figure, over the city, steals a blue ‘mist filled with the odor 
of wet roses. 


THE PAINTED DESERT 


The raw-boned little bronchos flinched under the whip 
and scrambled forward, loping and trotting in the harness. 
The wind was cold, and the clouds hung sagging blue and 
purple across the March sky. The cattle in the silver- 
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gray sagebrush lifted staring eyes as we passed, and then 
let their heads hang again on gaunt necks. A crow hopped 
into sight. Suddenly the sagebrush plain fell sheer away, 
almost without warning. Below us was another and 
stranger plain, red earth with a thousand thousand flat- 


topped turrets and battlements stretching out to distant 
purple mesas, without so much as a blade of grass grow- 
ing on their bare brilliance. The play of sunlight and 
cloud shadows across this expanse was magnificent, a 


shifting network of crimson and purple. It was as though 
we were looking down upon another and more terrible 
planet, whose last inhabitants died time out of mind, 
searching for springs gone dry in this beautiful blood- 
and-wine-colored desert. What carved red palaces might 
not lie broken in the shadow of those mesas on the 
horizon, what gods fallen from their pedestals stare 
with jeweled eyes upward into the burning sun! A red 
peace hung over the land as though hell had been de- 
serted by fire and devils and tormented souls, and left 
in suspended silence. 

The driver had drawled through his brief list of names 
and dates of discovery and rediscovery. We looked and 
realized the futility of attempting to retain the impres- 
sion, and were driven back across the sagebrush, past 
the herds of wild lean cattle, weak from a winter of scarce 
forage and blizzards. The number of carcasses bore 
witness to how severe the months had been, and disturbed 
the sensibilities of one of the ladies. She leaned forward 
to the driver and said in her well-bred voice: 

“How very horrid to leave those cows lying there! why 
don’t you bury them?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” came the puncher’s subdued answer, 
and not till half an hour later did his sense of courtesy 
permit him a silent spasm of laughter. But after all the 
lady was right, the silver green desert with its dead cattle 
and grave black crows was horrid, almost as horrid as 
that other below it. 
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The Black Flag in New York 


Our weathercock has long been the flag on the Plaza 
Hotel. Not so very long ago it was as bright a star- 
spangled banner as the best patriot would wish to see. 
Now, except in bright sunshine, it counts against the 
sky as black. It has been outraged by the soft coal 
smoke which, not only in their flags but in their linen, 
their very finger-nails, and all that is theirs, the inex- 
pressibly supine people of New York and most other 


American cities are enduring as stupidly and dumbly as 


the beasts. Verily, as Hobbes says, Leviathan is too lazy 


and ponderous to take care of himself. 
The strangest part of it all is that, but for laziness, the 


very consumers of soft coal could actually realize a profit 
by the combustion of the particles flying off in the black 
smoke: it would involve but a moderate modification of 
apparatus, and a slight education and supervision of the 


stokers. 
There are already in most places laws which, if enforced, 


would remedy the nuisance; but there is a strong though 


limited self-interest opposing them, while the influence 
favoring them, though widespread, is not energized by the 


pocket nerve. 
Apparently the thing to aim for is a commissioner, with 


adequate assistance, with the sole duty of suppressing the 


smoke, 

It should not take such an officer very long to inspire 
habits which would render his labors superfluous, and 
transferable to some other field. There are enough wait- 


ing, God knows. 
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